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THE  END  OF  THE  AGE. 

On  the  Approaching  Revolution. 

“Was  there  ever  so  much  to  do?  Our  age  is  a  revolutionary  one  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word, — not  of  physical,  but  moral  revolution.  Higher 
ideas  of  the  social  state,  and  of  human  perfection,  are  at  work.” — 
W.  E.  Channing. 

“Ye  shall  know  the  Truth,  and  the  Truth  shall  make  you  free. — John, 
viii.,  32. 

§  I. 

In  Gospel  language  the  age  and  the  end  of  the  age  does  not  signify 
the  end  and  the  beginning  of  a  century,  hut  the  end  of  one  view 
of  life,  of  one  faith,  of  one  method  of  social  intercourse  between 
men  and  the  commencement  of  another  view  of  life,  another  faith, 
another  method  of  social  intercourse.  In  the  Gospel  it  is  said 
that  during  the  transition  from  one  age  to  another  all  kinds  of 
calamities  shall  take  place — treacheries,  frauds,  cruelties,  and 
wars,  and  that  owing  to  lawlessness  love  will  slacken.  I  under¬ 
stand  these  words  not  as  a  supernatural  prophecy,  but  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  when  the  faith,  the  form  of  life  in  which  men  lived,  is 
being  replaced  by  another,  when  that  which  is  outlived  and  old 
is  falling  off  and  being  replaced  by  the  new,  then  great  disturb¬ 
ances,  cruelties,  frauds,  treacheries,  and  every  kind  of  lawlessness 
must  unavoidably  take  place,  and  in  consequence  of  this  lawless¬ 
ness  love,  the  most  important  and  necessary  quality  for  the  social 
life  of  men,  must  slacken.  This  is  what  is  now  taking  place  not 
only  in  Russia  but  in  all  the  Christian  world.  In  Russia  it  has 
only  manifested  itself  more  vividly  and  openly,  but  in  all  Christen¬ 
dom  the  same  is  going  on  only  in  a  concealed  or  latent  state.  I 
think  that  at  present — at  this  very  time — the  life  of  the  Christian 
nations  is  near  to  the  limit  dividing  the  old  epoch  w’hich  is  ending 
from  the  new  which  is  beginning.  I  think  that  now  at  this  very 
time  that  great  revolution  has  begun  which  for  almost  2 ,000  years 
has  been  preparing  in  all  Christendom  a  revolution  consisting  in 
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the  substitution  of  true  Christianity  and  founded  upon  it  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  equality  of  all  and  of  that  true  liberty  natural 
to  all  rational  beings,  for  a  distorted  Christianity  and  the  power  of 
one  portion  of  mankind  and  the  slavery  of  another  founded  upon 
that.  The  external  symptoms  of  this  I  see  in  the  strenuous 
struggle  between  classes  in  all  nations,  in  the  cold  cruelty  of  the 
wealthy,  the  exasperation  and  despair  of  the  poor,  the  insane, 
senseless,  ever  increasing  armaments  of  all  States  against  each 
other,  the  spread  of  the  unrealisable  teaching  of  socialism,  dreadful 
in  its  despotism  and  wonderful  in  its  superficiality ;  in  the  futility 
and  stupidity  of  the  idle  discussions  and  examinations  upheld  as  the 
most  important  mental  activity  called  science ;  in  the  morbid  de¬ 
pravation  and  emptiness  of  art  in  all  its  manifestations  ;  and  above 
all,  not  only  tbe  absence  of  any  religion  in  the  leading  spheres 
but  in  the  deliberate  negation  of  all  religion,  and  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  legality  of  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  complete  absence  of  any  rational  guiding 
principles  in  life.  Such  are  the  general  symptoms  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  revolution,  or  rather  of  that  preparedness  for  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  the  Christian  nations  haye  attained.  The  temporary 
historical  symptoms,  or  the  final  push  which  must  begin  the  revo¬ 
lution,  is  the  Russo-Japanese  War  just  terminated,  and  along  with 
that  the  revolutionary  movement  w’hich  has  now  burst  out,  and 
never  before  existed,  amongst  the  Russian  people. 

The  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  army  and  fleet  by  the 
Japanese  is  attributed  to  unfortunate  accidental  circumstances, 
to  the  abuses  of  Russian  statesmen,  the  cause  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement  in  Russia  is  attributed  to  the  bad  government,  to 
the  increased  activity  of  the  revolutionists ;  and  the  result  of  these 
events  appears  in  the  eyes  of  Russian  as  w'ell  as  foreign  politicians 
to  consist  in  the  weakening  of  Russia,  in  a  displacement  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  international  relations,  and  in  the  alteration 
of  the  form  of  government  of  the  Russian  State.  But  I  think 
that  these  events  have  a  much  more  important  significance.  The 
rout  of  the  Russian  army  and  fleet,  the  rout  of  the  Russian  State 
organisation,  is  not  merely  the  rout  of  the  army,  the  fleet,  and  of 
the  Russian  State,  but  the  symptoms  of  the  beginning  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Russian  State.  The  destruction  of  the  Russian 
State  in  its  turn  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the 
destruction  of  the  w'hole  of  the  false  Christian  civilisation.  It  is 
the  end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  age. 

That  which  has  brought  Christian  nations  to  the  position  in 
which  they  now  are  began  long  ago.  It  began  from  the  time 
when  Christianity  was  recognised  as  a  State  religion — a  State 
founded  upon  coercion,  demanding  for  its  existence  complete 
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obedience  to  its  laws  in  preference  to  the  religious  law ;  a  State 
unable  to  exist  without  executions,  armies,  and  wars;  a  State 
attributing  almost  divine  authority  to  its  rulers ;  a  State  extolling 
wealth  and  power.  And  such  an  institution  in  the  persons  of 
its  rulers  and  subjects  professes  to  accept  the  Christian 
religion  which  proclaims  complete  equality  and  freedom  amongst 
men,  recognises  one  law  of  God  as  higher  than  all  other  laws— a 
religion  which  not  only  repudiates  all  coercion,  all  retribution, 
executions,  and  wars,  but  also  enjoins  love  to  one’s  enemies, 
which  extols  not  power  and  wealth,  but  meekness  and  ix)verty — 
such  an  institution  in  the  persons  of  its  heathen  rulers  accepted 
this  Christian  religion  not  in  its  true  sense,  but  in  that  distorted 
form  according  to  which  the  Pagan  organisation  of  life  continues 
to  be  {X)ssible.  Both  the  rulers  and  their  counsellors  in  most 
cases  completely  fail  to  understand  the  essence  of  true  Christianity, 
and  are  quite  sincerely  revolted  against  those  who  profess  and 
preach  Christianity  in  its  true  meaning,  and  with  a  quiet  con¬ 
science  they  execute  and  banish  them  and  forbid  them  to  preach 
Christianity  in  its  true  sense.  The  priesthood  forbids  the  reading 
of  the  Gospels,  and  arrogates  to  itself  alone  the  right  of  explaining 
Holy  Writ ;  it  invents  complicated  sophisms  justifying  the  im¬ 
possible  union  of  the  State  and  Christianity,  and  institutes  solemn 
rites  for  the  hypnotisation  of  the  people.  And  for  ages  the 
majority  of  men  live  regarding  themselves  as  Christians  without 
even  suspecting  a  hundredth  part  of  the  meaning  of  true  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Yet,  however  great  was  the  prestige  of  the  State,  how¬ 
ever  long  was  the  duration  of  its  triumph,  however  cruelly  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  suppressed,  it  was  impossible  to  stifle  the  truth  once 
expressed  which  disclosed  to  man  his  soul,  and  constitutes  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  The  longer  such  a  position  continued  the 
clearer  became  the  contradiction  between  the  Christian  teaching 
of  meekness  and  love  and  the  State — an  institution  of  pride  and 
coercion.  The  greatest  dam  in  the  world  cannot  retain  a  source 
of  living  water.  The  water  will  inevitably  find  a  way  either 
through  the  dam  or  by  washing  it  aw’ay  or  circumventing  it.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  So  it  has  been  with  true  Christianity 
hidden  by  State  power.  For  long  the  State  kept  back  the  living 
water,  but  the  time  has  now  come  and  Christianity  is  destroying 
the  dam  which  restrained  it,  and  is  carrying  its  wreckage  away 
with  it.  The  external  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  this  time  at 
the  present  moment  I  see  in  the  easy  victory  which  the  Japanese, 
almost  without  effort,  have  secured  over  Russia,  and  in  those 
disturbances  which  simultaneously  with  this  war  have  spread  in 
all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 
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§  11. 

As  always  has  been,  and  is  the  case,  in  regard  to  all  defeats,  so 
also  now  people  attempt  to  explain  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  by 
the  bad  organisation  of  the  Russian  military  department,  by  the 
abuses  and  blunders  of  the  commanders  and  so  forth.  But  this 
is  not  the  chief  point.  The  reason  of  the  successes  of  the  Japanese 
is  not  so  much  in  the  bad  government  of  Russia,  nor  in  the  bad 
organisation  of  the  Russian  army ,  as  in  the  great  positive  superiority 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  military  art.  Japan  has  conquered  not 
because  the  Russians  are  weak,  but  because  Japan  is  at  the 
present  time  perhaps  the  most  powerful  State  in  the  world,  both 
on  land  and  on  sea ;  and  this  is  so,  firstly,  because  all  those  tech¬ 
nical  scientific  improvements  which  once  gave  predominance  in 
strife  to  Christian  nations  over  un-Christian  have  been  assimilated 
by  the  Japanese — owing  to  their  practical  capacities  and  the  im¬ 
portance  they  attach  to  the  military  art — much  more  successfully  I 
than  by  the  Christian  nations;  secondly,  because  the  Japanese 
are  by  nature  braver  and  more  indifferent  to  death  than  the  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  are  at  present;  thirdly,  because  the  w^arlike  patriot¬ 
ism  utterly  imcompatible  with  Christianity  which  has  been  with 
so  much  effort  inculcated  by  Christian  Governments  amongst  their 
peoples,  is  yet  extant  in  all  its  untouched  power  among  the 
Japanese;  fourthly,  because  servilely  submitting  to  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  deified  Mikado,  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  is 
more  concentrated  and  unified  than  the  strength  of  those  nations 
who  have  outlived  their  servile  submission.  In  a  word,  the 
Japanese  have  had  and  have  got  an  enormous  advantage  :  in  that 
they  are  not  Christians. 

However  distorted  be  Christianity  amongst  Christian  nations  it 
yet,  however  vaguely,  lives  in  their  consciousness,  and  men  are 
Christians.  At  all  events  the  best  amongst  them  cannot  devote 
all  their  mental  powers  to  the  invention  and  preparation  of 
weapons  of  murder  ;  cannot  fail  to  regard  martial  patriotism  more  [ 
or  less  indifferently;  cannot,  like  the  Japanese,  cut  open  their  | 
stomachs  merely  that  they  may  avoid  surrendering  themselves  as  i 
prisoners  to  the  foe ;  cannot  blow  themselves  up  into  the  air 
together  with  the  enemy  as  used  previously  to  be  the  case.  They  i 
no  longer  value  the  military  virtues  and  military  heroism  as  much 
as  formerly  ;  they  respect  less  and  less  the  military  class  ;  they  can 
no  longer  without  consciousness  of  insult  to  human  dignity 
servilely  submit  to  authority;  and  above  all  they,  or  at  least  the  | 
majority  of  them,  can  no  longer  commit  murder  with  indifference.  || 

In  all  times,  even  in  peaceful  activities  inconsistent  with  the  | 
spirit  of  Christianity,  Christian  nations  could  not  compete  with  | 
non-Christian.  So  it  was,  and  continues  to  be,  in  the  monetary  | 
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strife  with  non-Christians.  However  hadly  and  fallaciously 
Christianity  may  he  interpreted  the  Christian  recognises  (and  the 
more  so  the  more  he  is  a  Christian)  that  wealth  is  not  the  highest 
good  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  devote  to  it  all  his  powers,  as  does 
he  who  has  no  ideals  higher  than  wealth,  or  who  regards  wealth  as 
a  divine  blessing.  The  same  in  the  sphere  of  non-Christian 
science  and  art ;  in  these  spheres,  both  of  positive  experimental 
science  and  of  art  which  places  pleasure  as  its  aim ,  the  precedence 
has  belonged,  does,  and  always  must  belong  to  the  least  Christian 
individuals  and  nations.  What  we  see  in  the  manifestation  of 
{\  aceful  activity  was  bound  to  exist  all  the  more  in  that  activity 
of  war  which  is  directly  repudiated  by  true  Christianity.  It  is 
this  inevitable  advantage  in  the  military  art  of  non-Christian  over 
Christian  nations  which,  given  equal  means  of  military  science, 
has  been  so  unmistakably  demonstrated  in  the  brilliant  victory 
of  the  Japanese  over  the  Russians. 

And  it  is  in  this  inevitable  and  necessary  superiority  of  non- 
Christian  nations  that  lies  the  enormous  significance  of  the 
Japanese  victory. 

The  significance  of  the  victory  of  the  Japanese  consists  in  this  ; 
that  this  victory  has  shown  in  the  most  obvious  way  not  only  to 
vanquished  Russia,  but  also  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  all  the 
futility  of  the  external  culture  of  which  Christian  nations  w^ere 
so  proud ;  it  has  proved  that  this  external  culture  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  some  kind  of  a  specially  important  result  of  the 
age  long  efforts  of  Christendom  is  something  very  unimportant 
and  so  insignificant  that  the  Japanese  nation,  distinguished  by  no 
specially  superior  spiritual  qualities  when  it  needed  this  culture 
could  in  a  few  decades  assimilate  all  the  scientific  wisdom  of  the 
Christian  nations,  inclusive  of  bacteria  and  explosives,  and  could 
so  well  adapt  this  wusdom  to  practical  purposes  that  in  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  military  art,  and  in  the  military  art  itself — so  highly 
valued  by  Christian  nations — it  could  surpass  all  these  nations. 

For  ages  the  Christian  nations,  under  the  pretext  of  self-defence, 
have  competed  in  inventing  the  most  effectual  methods  of  destroy¬ 
ing  each  other  (methods  immediately  adopted  by  all  their  op¬ 
ponents),  and  they  have  made  use  of  these  methods  both  for  the 
intimidation  of  each  other  and  for  the  acquirement  of  every  kind 
of  advantage  over  uncivilised  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia.  And  lo  ! 
amongst  the  non-Christian  nations,  there  appears  one  warlike, 
adroit,  and  imitative  which,  having  seen  the  danger  threatening 
it  together  with  other  non-Christian  nations,  wdth  extraordinary 
facility  and  celerity  assimilated  all  which  military  superiority 
had  given  Christian  nations,  and  became  stronger  than  them, 
having  understood  the  simple  truth  that  if  you  are  beaten  with  a 
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stout  and  strong  club  you  have  to  take  a  similar  or  still  thicker 
and  stronger  club,  and  with  it  strike  the  one  who  strikes  you. 
The  Japanese  very  quickly  and  easily  assimilated  this  wdsdom,  and 
at  the  same  time  all  this  military  science,  and  possessing  besides 
all  the  advantages  of  religious  despotism  and  patriotism,  they 
have  manifested  military  power  which  has  proved  stronger  than 
the  most  powerful  military  State.  The  victory  of  the  Japanese 
over  the  Russians  has  shown  all  the  military  States  that  military 
power  is  no  longer  in  their  hands,  but  has  passed,  or  is  soon  bound 
to  pass,  into  other  un-Christian  hands,  since  it  is  not  difficult  for 
other  non-Christian  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa,  being  oppressed 
by  Christians,  to  follow^  the  example  of  Japan,  and  having  assimi¬ 
lated  the  military  technics  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  not  only 
to  free  themselves,  but  to  wipe  off  all  the  Christian  States  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Therefore,  by  the  issue  of  this  war,  Christian  Governments  are 
in  the  most  obvious  way  brought  to  the  necessity  of  still  further 
strengthening  those  military  preparations,  whose  cost  has  already 
crushed  their  people,  and  while  doubling  their  armaments  still 
foresee  that  in  time  the  Pagan  nations  oppressed  by  them  will, 
like  the  Japanese,  acquire  the  military  art  and  throw  off  their 
yoke  and  avenge  themselves  on  them  no  longer  by  wwds  but  by 
bitter  experience.  This  war  has  confirmed,  not  only  for  Russians, 
but  also  for  all  Christian  nations,  the  simple  truth  that  coercion 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  the  increase  of  calamities  and  suffering. 

This  victory  has  shown  that,  occupying  themselves  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  military  power,  Christian  nations  have  been  doing 
not  only  an  evil  and  immoral  work,  but  a  work  opposed  to  the 
Christian  spirit  which  lives  in  them — a  work  in  which  they,  as 
Christian  nations,  must  always  be  excelled  and  beaten  by  non- 
Christian  nations.  This  victory  has  shown  the  Christian  nations 
that  all  to  which  their  Governments  directed  their  activity  has 
been  ruinous  to  them,  and  an  unnecessary  exhaustion  of  their 
strength,  and  above  all  the  raising  up  for  themselves  of  more 
powerful  foes  amongst  non-Christian  nations.  This  war  has 
proved  in  the  most  obvious  way  that  the  power  of  Christian  nations 
can  in  no  wise  lie  in  military  power  contrary  to  the  Christian 
spirit,  and  that  if  the  Christian  nations  wish  to  remain  Christian, 
their  efforts  should  be  directed  not  at  all  to  military  power,  but 
to  something  different  :  to  such  an  organisation  of  life  which ,  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  Christian  teaching,  will  give  to  men  the  greatest 
w'elfare,  not  by  means  of  rude  violence,  but  by  means  of  rational 
co-operation  and  love. 

In  this  lies  the  great  significance  for  the  Christian  wnrld  of  the 
victory  of  the  Japanese. 
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§  III. 

The  Japanese  victory  has  shown  all  Christendom  the  fallacy 
of  the  way  along  w^hich  Christian  nations  were,  and  are,  advanc¬ 
ing.  To  the  Eussian  people,  moreover,  this  war  with  its  dreadful, 
senseless  suffering  and  squandering  of  labour  and  life  has  shown — 
besides  the  contradiction  common  to  all  Christian  nations  between 
Christianity  and  coercive  State  organisation — the  dreadful  danger 
in  which  they  are  continually  placed  by  obeying  their  Govern¬ 
ments. 

Without  any  necessity,  but  for  some  or  other  dark  personal 
purposes  through  some  or  other  insignificant  individuals  finding 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  State,  the  Eussian  Government 
has  thrown  the  nation  into  an  insensate  war,  which  in  any  case 
could  have  but  evil  consequences  for  the  Eussian  people. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  are  lost,  the  products  of  the 
people’s  labour  are  lost,  the  glory  of  Eussia  is  lost,  for  those  who 
were  proud  of  it.  Worst  of  all,  those  responsible  for  these 
atrocities,  far  from  feeling  their  guilt,  reproach  others  for  all  that 
has  happened,  and  still  remaining  in  their  old  position,  may  to¬ 
morrow  cast  the  Eussian  people  into  yet  worse  calamities. 

Every  revolution  begins  when  Society  has  outgrown  the  view 
of  life  on  which  the  existing  forms  of  social  life  were  founded, 
when  the  contradiction  betw  een  life  such  as  it  is  and  life  such  as 
it  should  be  and  might  be,  becomes  so  evident  to  the  majority 
that  they  feel  the  impossibility  of  continuing  existence  under 
former  conditions.  The  revolution  begins  in  that  nation  wherein 
the  greater  number  of  men  are  conscious  of  this  contradiction. 
As  to  the  revolutionary  methods  these  depend  on  the  object 
towards  which  the  revolution  tends. 

In  1793  the  consciousness  of  the  contradiction  between  the 
idea  of  the  equality  of  men  and  the  despotic  power  of  kings, 
priesthood,  nobility,  and  bureaucracy  was  felt  not  only  by  the 
nations  suffering  from  oppression,  but  also  by  the  best  men  of 
the  ruling  classes  in  all  Christendom.  But  nowhere  were  these 
classes  so  sensitive  to  this  inequality,  and  nowhere  was  the 
consciousness  of  the  people  so  little  stultified  by  servitude  as  in 
France,  and  therefore  the  revolution  of  1793  began  precisely  in 
France.  And  the  most  adequate  means  of  realising  equality 
naturally  seemed  to  be  to  forcibly  take  back  that  w'hich  the 
authorities  possessed,  and  therefore  the  participators  of  that 
revolution  realised  their  aims  by  violence. 

At  the  present  date,  190.5,  the  contradiction  between  the 
consciousness  of  the  possibility  and  the  lawfulness  of  free  life 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  unreason  and  disaster 
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of  obedience  to  coercive  authority,  arbitrarily  depriving  people  of 
the  product  of  their  labour  for  armaments  which  can  have  no  end, 
of  authority  capable  at  any  moment  of  compelling  nations  to 
participate  in  insensate  and  cruel  manslaughter — this  contradic¬ 
tion  is  felt  not  only  by  the  masses  suffering  from  this  coercion, 
but  also  by  the  best  men  of  the  ruling  classes.  Nowhere  is  this 
contradiction  felt  so  strongly  as  amongst  the  Russian  people.  This 
contradiction  is  felt  especially  strongly  in  the  Russian  nation, 
owing  both  to  the  insane  and  humiliating  war  into  which  they 
have  been  drawn  by  the  Government  and  to  the  agricultural  life 
yet  retained  by  the  Russian  people,  but  above  all  owing  to  the 
particularly  vital  Christian  consciousness  of  this  people.  This  is 
why  I  think  that  the  revolution  of  1905  having  for  its  object  the 
liberation  of  men  from  coercion  must  begin  and  has  already  begun 
in  Russia.  The  means  of  realising  the  objects  of  a  revolution  for 
the  freedom  of  men  obviously  must  be  other  than  that  violence 
by  w’hich  men  have  hitherto  attempted  to  realise  equality.  The 
men  of  the  great  French  revolution  wishing  to  attain  equality 
might  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  equality  is  attainable 
by  coercion,  although  it  would  seem  evident  that  equality  cannot 
be  secured  by  coercion,  as  coercion  is  in  itself  the  keenest  mani¬ 
festation  of  inequality.  But  the  freedom  constituting  the  chief 
aim  of  the  present  revolution  cannot  in  any  case  be  attained  by 
violence.  Yet  at  the  present  the  people  who  are  producing  the 
revolution  in  Russia  think  that  the  Russian  revolution,  having 
repeated  all  that  has  taken  place  in  European  revolutions  with 
solemn  funeral  procession,  destruction  of  prisons,  brilliant 
speeches,  “  Allez  dire  a  votre  maitre,”  constitutional  assemblies 
and  so  forth,  they  having  overthrown  the  existing  Government, 
and  having  instituted  constitutional  monarchy  or  even  a  socialistic 
republic  will  attain  the  object  at  which  the  revolution  aimed. 

But  history  does  not  repeat  itself.  Violent  revolution  has  out¬ 
lived  its  time.  All  it  can  give  men  it  has  already  given  them,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  has  shown  what  it  cannot  attain.  The 
revolution  now  beginning  in  Russia  amongst  a  population  of 
100,000,000  standing  in  quite  a  peculiar  mental  attitude,  and 
taking  place  not  in  1793  but  in  1905,  cannot  possibly  have  the 
same  objects,  and  be  realised  by  the  same  methods,  as  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  sixty,  eighty,  a  hundred  years  ago  amongst  German  and 
Latin  nations  quite  differently  constituted. 

The  Russian  agricultural  nation  of  100,000,000  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  means  the  whole  nation,  required  not  a  Duma  and 
not  the  grant  of  a  certain  kind  of  rights — the  enumeration  of 
which  more  than  anything  clearly  demonstrates  the  absence  of 
simple  true  freedom — not  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  coercive 
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power  for  another,  but  a  true  and  complete  freedom  from  all 
coercive  power. 

The  signification  of  the  revolution  beginning  in  Eussia  and 
hanging  over  all  the  world  does  not  consist  in  the  establishment 
of  income  tax  or  other  taxes,  nor  in  the  separation  of  Church 
from  State,  nor  in  the  acquirement  by  the  State  of  social  institu¬ 
tions,  nor  in  the  organisation  of  elections  and  the  imaginary 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  ruling  power,  nor  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  most  democratic,  or  even  socialistic  republic  with 
universal  suffrage — it  consists  only  in  actual  freedom. 

Freedom  not  imaginary,  but  actual,  is  attained  not  by  barricades 
nor  murders,  not  by  any  kind  of  new  institution  coercively  intro¬ 
duced,  but  only  by  the  cessation  of  obedience  to  any  human 
authority  whatever. 


§  IV. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  impending  revolution,  as  of  all 
past  and  future  revolutions,  is  a  religious  one. 

By  the  word  religion  is  usually  understood  either  certain 
mystical  definitions  of  the  unseen  world,  certain  rites,  a  cult 
supporting,  consoling,  and  inspiring  men  in  life,  or  else  the 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  or  moral  rules  of  life 
sanctioned  by  divine  command ;  but  true  religion  is  before  all 
else  the  disclosure  of  that  supreme  law  common  to  all  men  which 
at  any  given  time  affords  them  the  greatest  welfare. 

Amongst  various  nations,  even  before  the  Christian  teaching, 
there  was  expressed  and  proclaimed  a  supreme  religious  law, 
common  to  all  mankind  and  consisting  in  this,  that  men  for  their 
welfare  should  live  not  each  for  himself,  but  each  for  the  good 
of  all,  for  the  mutual  service  (Buddha,  Isaiah,  Confucius,  Laotze, 
the  Stoics).  The  law  was  proclaimed,  and  those  who  knew  it 
could  not  but  see  all  its  truth  and  beneficence.  But  the 
customary  life  founded  not  upon  mutual  service  but  on  violence 
had  penetrated  to  such  an  extent  into  all  institutions  and  habits 
that  whilst  people  recognised  the  beneficence  of  the  law  of  mutual 
service  they  continued  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  violence, 
justifying  this  by  the  necessity  of  threats  and  retribution.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  without  threats,  and  without  returning  evil 
for  evil,  social  life  was  impossible.  Certain  people  for  the 
establishment  of  order  and  the  correction  of  men  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  duty  of  applying  laws,  i.e.  violence,  and  while  they 
commanded,  others  obeyed.  But  the  rulers  were  inevitably 
depraved  by  the  powder  they  used.  Then  being  themselves 
depraved  instead  of  correcting  men  they  transmitted  to  them 
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their  own  depravity.  Meanwhile  those  who  obeyed  were  de¬ 
praved  by  participation  in  the  coercive  actions  of  the  rulers  by 
the  imitation  of  the  rulers  and  by  servile  submission.  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago  Christianity  appeared. 
Christianity  confirmed  with  new  force  the  law  of  mutual  service 
and  further  explained  the  reasons  why  this  law  had  not  been 
fulfilled. 

With  extraordinary  clearness  the  Christian  teaching  showed 
that  this  reason  was  the  false  idea  about  the  lawfulness  and  the  * 
necessity  of  coercion  for  retribution.  Having  demonstrated  from 
various  sides  the  unlawfulness  and  harmfulness  of  retribution  it 
showed  that  the  greatest  calamities  of  men  proceeded  from  acts 
of  violence  w'hich  under  the  excuse  of  retribution  are  committed 
by  some  men  upon  others.  The  Christian  teaching  demonstrated 
not  only  the  injustice  but  the  harmfulness  of  vengeance,  it  showed 
that  the  only  means  of  deliverance  from  violence  is  the  submissive 
and  peaceful  endurance  of  it. 

“  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  But  I  say  unto  you ,  that  ye  Eesist  not  him  that 
is  evil  :  but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  would  go  to  law  with  thee 
and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also.  And  who¬ 
soever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  Give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee 
turn  not  thou  away”  (Matt,  v.,  38-42). 

This  teaching  pointed  out  that  if  the  judge  as  to  the  cases 
when  force  is  admissible  is  the  man  who  uses  force  then  there 
will  be  no  limit  to  violence,  and  therefore  that  there  may  not 
be  violence  it  is  necessary  that  no  one  under  any  pretext  what¬ 
soever  should  use  violence,  especially  under  the  most  usual 
pretext  of  retribution. 

This  teaching  confirmed  the  simple  self-evident  truth  that  evil 
cannot  be  abolished  by  evil,  and  that  the  only  means  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  evil  of  violence  is  abstinence  from  violence. 

This  teaching  w'as  clearly  expressed  and  established.  But  the 
false  idea  of  the  justice  of  retribution  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  human  life  had  become  so  deeply  rooted,  and  so  many  people 
did  not  know  the  Christian  teaching,  or  knew  it  only  in  a  dis¬ 
torted  form,  that  those  who  had  accepted  the  law  of  Jesus  yet 
continued  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  violence.  The  leaders 
of  the  Christian  world  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  accept  the 
teaching  of  mutual  service  without  that  teaching  of  non-resistance 
which  constitutes  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
mutual  life  of  mankind.  To  accept  the  law  of  mutual  service 
without  accepting  the  commandment  of  non-resistance  was  the 
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same  as  to  build  an  arch  without  securing  it  where  it 
meets. 

Christian  people,  imagining  that  without  having  accepted  the 
commandment  of  non-resistance,  they  could  arrange  a  life  better 
than  the  pagan,  continued  to  do  not  only  what  non-Christian 
nations  did,  but  things  much  worse,  and  increasingly  departed 
from  the  Christian  life.  The  essence  of  Christianity  owing  to 
its  incomplete  acceptance  became  more  and  more  concealed,  and 
Christian  nations  at  last  attained  the  position  in  which  they  now 
are,  namely,  the  transformation  of  Christian  nations  into  inimical 
camps  giving  all  their  pow'ers  to  arming  themselves  against  each 
other,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  devour  each  other ;  and  they 
have  reached  the  position  that  they  not  only  arm  themselves 
against  each  other,  but  have  also  armed  and  are  arming  against 
themselves  the  non-Christian  nations  w'ho  hate  them  and  have 
risen  against  them  ;  and  above  all  they  have  reached  the  complete 
repudiation  not  only  of  Christianity  but  of  any  higher  law  in 
life  whatever. 

In  the  distortion  of  the  higher  law  of  mutual  service  and  of 
the  commandment  of  non-resistance  given  by  the  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  which  renders  this  law  possible — in  this  lies  the  funda¬ 
mental  religious  cause  of  the  impending  revolution. 


§  V. 

Not  only  did  the  Christian  teaching  show’  that  vengeance, 
and  the  return  of  evil  for  evil,  is  disadvantageous  and  unreason¬ 
able  since  it  increases  the  evil — it  show’ed  moreover  that  non- 
resistance  to  evil  by  violence,  the  bearing  of  every  kind  of 
violence  without  violently  striving  against  it,  is  the  only  means 
for  the  attainment  of  that  true  freedom  w’hich  is  natural  to  man. 
The  teaching  showed  that  the  moment  a  man  enters  into  strife 
against  violence  he  thereby  deprives  himself  of  freedom,  for  by 
admitting  violence  on  his  part  towards  others,  he  thereby  admits 
also  violence  against  himself,  and  therefore  can  be  conquered  by 
the  violence  against  wdiich  he  has  striven  ;  and  even  if  he  remain 
the  victor  yet  entering  into  the  sphere  of  external  strife  he  is 
always  in  danger  of  being  in  the  future  conquered  by  a  yet 
stronger  violence. 

This  teaching  showed  that  only  that  man  can  be  free  w  ho  sets 
as  his  aim  the  fulfilment  of  the  higher  law,  common  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  for  which  there  can  be  no  obstacle.  The  teaching 
showed  that  the  one  means  both,  for  the  diminution  of  violence 
in  the  world  and  for  the  attainment  of  complete  freedom  is  the 
submissive  peaceful  endurance  of  all  violence  whatsoever. 
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The  Christian  teaching  proclaimed  the  law  of  the  complete 
freedom  of  man ,  but  under  the  necessary  condition  of  submitting 
to  this  higher  law  in  all  its  significance. 

“  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  soul  ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell.” — Matt.  x.  28. 

Those  who  accepted  this  teaching  in  all  its  significance,  obey¬ 
ing  the  higher  law%  w^ere  free  from  any  other  obedience.  They 
submissively  bore  violence  from  men,  but  they  did  not  obey  men 
in  things  incompatible  with  the  higher  law. 

Thus  acted  the  first  Christians  when  they  were  a  small  number 
amongst  pagan  nations. 

They  refused  to  obey  Governments  in  matters  incompatible  with 
the  higher  law"  which  they  called  the  law  of  God,  they  were 
persecuted  and  executed  for  this,  but  they  did  not  obey  man  and 
w"ere  free.  But  wdien  whole  rations  living  in  established  state 
organisations  supported  by  violc  nee  w"ere  by  means  of  the  ext^^rnal 
rite  of  baptism  recognised  as  Christians,  the  relation  of  the 
Christians  to  the  authorities  completely  altered.  Government 
by  the  help  of  a  servile  priesthood  inculcated  into  its  subjects 
that  violence  and  murder  might  be  perpetrated  when  they  were 
resorted  to  for  just  retribution  and  in  defence  of  the  oppressed 
and  wnak.  Besides  this,  by  forcing  men  to  sw’ear  allegiance  to 
the  authorities,  i.e.  to  vow  before  God  that  they  would  unreser¬ 
vedly  fulfil  all  that  might  be  commanded  by  the  authorities,  the 
Governments  reduced  their  subjects  to  such  a  state  that  people 
regarding  themselves  as  Christians  ceased  to  look  upon  violence 
and  murder  as  forbidden.  Committing  violence  and  murder 
themselves  they  naturally  submitted  to  the  same  w"hen  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  them.  And  it  came  to  this,  that  Christian  men, 
instead  of  the  freedom  proclaimed  by  Jesus — instead  of  as 
formerly  regarding  as  a  duty  the  endurance  of  every  violence 
while  obeying  no  one  except  God — began  to  understand  their 
duties  in  a  directly  opposite  sense.  They  began  to  regard  as 
humiliating  peaceful  endurance — to  honour  and  to  regard  as 
their  most  sacred  duty  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  thus  become  slaves.  Educated  in  these  traditions  they 
were  not  only  unashamed  of  their  slavery,  but  were  proud  of  the 
power  of  their  Governments,  as  slaves  are  always  proud  of  the 
greatness  of  their  masters. 

From  this  distortion  of  Christianity  there  has  latterly  developed 
yet  a  new'  deceit  which  secured  the  Christian  nations  in  their 
oppression.  This  deceit  consists  in  inculcating  in  a  given  nation 
— by  means  of  a  complicated  organisation  of  suffrage  and  repre¬ 
sentation  in  governmental  institutions — that  by  electing  the  one 
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who  will  then  with  others  elect  this  or  that  score  of  candidates 
unknown  to  him,  or  by  directly  electing  their  representatives, 
they  become  participators  in  governmental  power,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  in  obeying  the  Government  they  are  but  obeying  themselves 
and  so  are  presimiably  free.  This  deceit,  it  would  seem,  ought  to 
have  been  obvious  both  theoretically  and  practically,  as  even  wdth 
the  most  democratic  organisation  and  universal  suffrage  the 
people  cannot  express  their  will ;  they  cannot  express  it ,  firstly , 
because  there  does  not  and  cannot  exist  such  a  universal  will  of 
a  nation  of  many  millions;  and  secondly,  because  even  if  such  a 
universal  will  of  the  whole  people  did  exist  a  majority  of  votes 
could  never  express  it,  and  they  do  not  themselves  know  nor  can 
know  w'hat  they  require.  And  this  deceit,  not  to  mention  the 
circumstance  that  the  elected  representatives  who  participate  in 
the  Government,  institute  laws  and  rule  the  people,  not  with  a 
view  to  their  welfare,  but  in  most  cases  guided  only  by  the 
object  of  retaining  their  jwsition  and  power  amidst  the  strife  of 
parties.  Not  to  mention  the  corruption  of  the  nation  by  every 
kind  of  fraud,  stultification,  and  bribery  produced  by  the  deceit, 
the  deceit  is  especially  pernicious  in  the  voluntary  slavery  to 
which  it  reduces  men  who  fall  under  its  influence.  Those  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  this  deceit  imagine  that  in  obeying  the 
Government  they  obey  themselves,  and  never  make  up  their  minds 
to  disobey  the  ordinances  of  human  authority,  even  though  the 
latter  be  contrary  not  only  to  their  personal  tastes,  interests,  and 
desires,  but  also  to  the  higher  law  and  to  their  consciences.  Yet 
the  actions  and  measures  of  the  Governments  of  such  pseudo-self- 
governing  nations  determined  by  the  complex  strife  of  parties  and 
intrigues,  by  the  strife  of  ambition  and  greed,  depend  as  little 
upon  the  will  and  desire  of  the  whole  nation  as  the  action  and 
measures  of  the  most  despotic  Governments.  These  men  are  as 
prisoners  imagining  that  they  are  free  if  they  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  jailers  for  the  internal  administrative 
measures  in  the  prison. 

A  subject  of  the  most  despotic — Dahomeyan — Government  can 
be  completely  free  although  he  may  be  subjected  to  cruel  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  he  has  not  established ;  but  a 
member  of  a  constitutional  State  is  ailways  la  slave  because, 
imagining  that  he  has  participated  or  may  participate  in  his 
Government,  he  recognises  the  legality  of  all  violence  perpetrated 
upon  him  ;  he  obeys  all  the  orders  of  the  authorities ,  so  that  people 
in  constitutional  States  imagining  that  they  are  free,  owing  to 
this  very  imagination  lose  the  idea  itself  of  what  true  freedom  is. 
Such  people  imagining  that  they  are  freeing  themselves  more  and 
more  surrender  themselves  into  increasing  slavery  to  their  Govern- 
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merits.  Nothing  demonstrates  so  clearly  the  increasing  enslave¬ 
ment  of  nations  as  the  growth,  spread,  and  success  of  socialistic 
theories  :  that  is  the  tendency  towards  greater  and  greater  slavery. 

Although  the  Kussian  people  in  this  respect  are  placed  in  more 
advantageous  conditions  since  hitherto  they  never  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  power,  and  so  have  not  yet  been  depraved  by  such 
participation ,  still  the  Eussian  people  like  other  nations  have  been 
subjected  to  all  the  deceits  of  the  glorification  of  authority,  of 
oaths,  of  the  prestige  and  greatness  of  the  State,  and  of  the  father- 
land  ,  and  they  also  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  obey  the  Government 
in  everything.  Latterly,  too,  short-sighted  men  of  Russian 
society  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Russian  people  also  to 
that  constitutional  slavery  in  which  the  other  European  nations 
find  themselves. 

So  that  the  chief  consequence  of  the  non-acceptance  of  the  law 
of  non-resistance ,  besides  the  calamity  of  universal  armament  and 
of  war,  has  been  the  greater  and  greater  loss  of  freedom  for  those 
w'ho  profess  the  distorted  law’  of  Jesus. 


§  VI. 

The  distortion  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  the  non-acceptance 
of  the  commandment  of  non-resistance  has  brought  Christian 
nations  to  mutual  enmity  and  to  consequent  calamities  as  w'ell  as 
to  continually  increasing  slavery,  and  people  of  the  Christian 
world  are  beginning  to  feel  the  w’eight  of  this  slavery.  This  is 
the  fundamental  general  cause  of  the  approaching  revolution. 
The  particular  and  temporary  causes  owing  to  which  this  revolu¬ 
tion  is  beginning  at  this  very  time,  consist  firstly  in  the  insanity 
of  grow’ing  militarism  of  the  peoples  of  the  Christian  world  as  it 
stands  revealed  in  the  Japanese  war,  and  secondly  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  state  of  calamity  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  working  people 
proceeding  from  their  being  deprived  of  their  legitimate  and 
natural  right  to  use  the  land. 

These  two  causes  are  common  to  all  Christian  nations,  but 
owing  to  special  historical  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  Russian 
nation  they  are  felt  by  it  more  acutely  than  by  other  nations 
and  at  this  particular  time.  The  misery  of  its  position  flowing 
from  obedience  to  the  Government  has  become  especially  evident 
to  the  Russian  people,  not,  I  think,  only  through  the  dreadful 
insane  war  into  which  their  Government  has  drawn  them,  but  also 
because  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  people  to  the  ruling  powers 
has  been  always  different  from  that  of  European  nations.  The 
Russian  people  have  never  struggled  with  their  rulers,  and,  above 
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all,  having  never  participated  in  power,  have  not  been  depraved 
by  such  participation. 

The  Russian  people  have  always  regarded  ix)wer  not  as  a  good 
thing  towards  which  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  strive,  as  the 
majority  of  European  nations  regard  power  (and  as  unfortunately 
some  corrupt  people  of  the  Russian  nation  are  already  regarding 
it),  but  it  has  always  looked  upon  power  as  an  evil  w’hich  man 
should  avoid.  The  majority  of  the  Russian  nation  have  there¬ 
fore  always  preferred  to  bear  all  kinds  of  physical  misery  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  violence  rather  than  accept  the  spiritual  responsi¬ 
bility  of  participating  in  it.  So  that  the  Russian  people  in  its 
majority  has  submitted  to  power,  and  is  submitting  to  it,  not 
because  they  cannot  overthrow  it  as  the  revolutionists  wish  to 
teach  them  to  do,  and  not  because  they  cannot  attain  such  partici¬ 
pation  as  the  Liberals  wush  to  teach  them  to  attain,  but  because  in 
their  majority  the  Russian  people  have  always  preferred,  and  do 
prefer,  submission  to  violence  rather  than  strife  with  it  or  partici¬ 
pation  in  it.  This  is  how  a  despotic  Government  was  established 
and  has  maintained  itself  in  Russia,  that  is,  the  simple  violence 
of  the  strong  and  pugnacious  over  the  weak  or  those  not  desirous 
of  struggling. 

The  legend  of  the  call  of  the  Variags  ^  obviously  composed  after 
the  Variags  had  already  conquered  the  Slavonians  fully  expresses 
the  relation  of  the  Russian  people  towards  power  even  before 
Christianity.  “  We  ourselves  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
sins  of  power.  If  you  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sin,  come  and  govern 
us.”  By  this  same  attitude  towards  power  can  be  explained  the 
submission  of  the  Russian  people  to  the  most  cruel  and  insane 
autocrats  often  even  not  Russian,  from  Ivan  IV.  down  to 
Nicholas  II. 

Thus  in  older  times  did  the  Russian  people  regard  power  and 
their  relation  towards  it.  Even  now  the  majority  look  upon  it 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  true  that,  as  in  other  States,  the  same 
deceits,  by  which  Christian  people  have  been  unconsciously  com¬ 
pelled  not  only  to  submit  but  to  obey  in  deeds  contrary  to 
Christianity,  have  been  perpetrated  also  in  relation  to  the  Russian 
people.  But  these  deceits  reached -only  the  upper,  corrupt  layers 
of  the  people,  whereas  the  majority  have  retained  that  view'  of 
power  by  which  man  regards  it  as  better  to  bear  suffering  from 
violence  than  to  participate  in  the  violence. 

The  cause  of  such  an  attitude  of  the  Russian  people  towards 
power  consists,  I  think,  in  this  :  that  in  the  Russian  nation  more 
than  in  other  nations  has  been  conserved  true  Christianity  as  a 

(1)  Leaders  of  Scandinavian  origin  which  are  said  to  have  been  invited  in  862 
by  the  Slavonic  tribes  of  Russia  to  rule  over  them. — (Trans.) 
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teaching  of  brotherhood,  equality,  humility,  and  love,  the 
Christianity  which  sees  a  radical  difference  between  submitting 
to  violence  and  obeying  it.  A  true  Christian  may  submit,  he 
even  cannot  but  submit  without  strife  to  every  violence,  but  he 
cannot  obey  it,  i.e.  recognise  its  lawfulness.  However  much 
Governments  in  general,  and  the  Russian  Government  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  striven,  and  are  striving,  to  replace  this  truly 
Christian  attitude  towards  power  by  the  orthodox  “Christian” 
teaching,  the  Christian  spirit  and  the  distinction  between  “sub¬ 
mission  ”  to  power  and  “  obedience  ”  continues  to  live  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  Russian  working  people. 

The  incompatibility  between  governmental  coercion  and 
Christianity  has  never  ceased  to  be  felt  by  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  this  contradiction  has  been  especially  keenly 
and  distinctly  felt  by  the  more  sensitive  Christians,  who  did  not 
embrace  the  distorted  teaching  of  orthodoxy,  by  the  so-called 
sectarians.  These  Christians  of  various  denominations  did  not 
recognise  the  lawfulness  of  governmental  pow’er.  From  fear  the 
majority  submitted  to  Government  demands  which  they  regarded 
as  unlawful ,  whilst  some  of  the  minority  circumvented  the  demands 
by  various  devices,  or  else  fled  from  them.  When  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  universal  conscription  State  coercion  threw,  as  it  were,  a 
challenge  to  all  true  Christians ,  demanding  from  every  man  readi¬ 
ness  to  kill,  many  orthodox  Russian  people  began  to  understand 
the  incompatibility  of  Christianity  with  power.  At  the  same  time 
non-orthodox  Christians  of  the  most  various  denominations  began 
categorically  to  refuse  to  become  soldiers.  And  although  there 
were  not  many  such  refusals  (hardly  one  in  a  thousand  conscripts) , 
still  their  significance  was  great,  since  these  refusals — which 
called  forth  cruel  executions  and  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Government — opened  the  eyes  no  longer  of  sectarians  only  but  of 
all  Russian  people  to  the  un-Christian  demands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  an  enormous  majority  of  people  who  previously  had 
not  thought  about  the  contradiction  between  the  divine  and  human 
law  saw  this  contradiction,  and  amongst  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  nation  there  began  the  invisible,  persistent,  incalculable 
work  of  the  liberation  of  consciousness.  Such  was  the  position 
of  the  Russian  nation  when  the  utterly  unjustifiable  Japanese 
war  broke  out.  It  is  this  war — coupled  with  the  development  of 
reading  and  writing,  with  the  universal  dissatisfaction,  and  above 
all  with  the  necessity  of  calling  out  for  the  first  time  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  middle-aged  men  dispersed  over  all  Russia,  and  now 
torn  from  their  families  and  rational  labour  (the  reservists),  for 
a  glaringly  insane  and  cruel  purpose — this  war  served  as  the  final 
impetus  which  transformed  the  invisible  and  persistent  inner  de- 
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velopment  into  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  unlawfulness  and  sin¬ 
fulness  of  the  Government. 

This  consciousness  has  expressed  itself,  and  is  now  expressing 
itself,  in  the  most  varied  and  momentous  events  :  in  the  refusal 
of  reservists  to  enter  the  army ;  in  desertions  from  the  army ;  in 
refusals  to  shoot  and  fight,  especially  in  refusals  to  shoot  at  one’s 
comrades  during  suppression  of  revolts ;  and  above  all  in  the  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  number  of  cases  of  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
and  enter  the  military  service.  For  the  Kussian  people  of  our 
time,  for  the  great  majority  of  them,  there  has  arisen  in  all  its 
great  significance  the  question  as  to  whether  it  be  right  before 
God — before  one’s  conscience — to  obey  the  Government  which 
demands  what  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  law. 

In  this  question  arisen  amongst  the  Eussian  nation  consists 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  revolution  which  is  approaching 
and  perhaps  has  already  begun. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 

(Translated  by  V.  Tchertkoff  and  I.  F.  M. — No  rights  reserved.) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Administrations  in  this  country  are  tried  by  a  Court  of  First 
Instance  consisting  of  a  jury  without  a  judge  or  assessor.  There 
are  prosecutors  and  defendants  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
advocates,  but  there  is  no  impartial  president  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  and  to  assist  the  jury  in  discriminating  between  the 
relevant  and  the  immaterial,  between  facts  and  inferences,  or 
between  the  text  and  the  glosses.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal,  before  which  the  real  issues  are  ultimately  and 
impartially  judged.  That  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  the 
historians  of  a  future  beyond  the  lifetime  of  any  of  the  actual 
prosecutors  or  defendants.  We  all  of  us  anticipate  a  favourable 
verdict  from  posterity,  but  few  of  us  are  so  supremely  confident 
of  our  deserts  as  to  assume  that  it  will  be  unanimously  in  our 
favour.  Meanwhile  no  criterion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an 
Administration  can  be  more  faulty  and  misleading  than  that  of 
the  verdict  of  the  electors  given  through  the  medium  of  the  ballot 
box.  The  verdict  thus  given  is  final  in  so  far  as  practical  results 
are  concerned.  It  banishes  from  powder  those  whom  it  condemns, 
and  by  the  same  finding  promotes  the  prosecutors.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  different  thing  to  say  that  such  verdicts  cannot  be 
challenged  upon  the  score  of  justice.  To  contend  that  the  vox 
populi  as  uttered  at  a  general  election  is  infallible  is  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  that  all  Administrations  in  this  country 
deteriorate  and  grow’  less  efficient  every  day  of  their  existence, 
which,  to  use  the  terse  language  of  Euclid,  is  absurd.  Demo¬ 
cracies  are  proverbially  and  essentially  fickle  in  their  attachments, 
and  no  democracy  is  more  inconstant  than  that  composed  of 
Englishmen.  For  it  is  a  characteristic  of  our  race  to  “crab” 
ourselves  and  everything  that  is  ours.  A  German  general  of  dis¬ 
tinction ,  commenting  once  upon  this  peculiarly  British  foible,  said 
that  it  constituted  a  positive  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
“  One  day,”  he  told  me,  “  you  are  declaring  that  your  army  is 
rotten,  and  the  next  tKat  your  navy  is  little  better  ;  and  at  another 
time  you  declare  that  the  country  is  rushing  into  bankruptcy,  and 
all  the  time  you  shout  from  the  housetops  that  your  Government 
is  the  most  incompetent  and  hopeless  in  the  world.  You  have 
enemies  in  every  country,  and  you  never  seem  to  understand  the 
stimulating  effect  which  this  wholesale  self-depreciation  exercises 
upon  their  opinions  and  ambitions.  At  the  bottom  of  your 
hearts  you  do  not  yourselves  believe  what  you  say ;  but  you 
cannot  be  surprised  if  those  who  wish  these  confessions  of  weak- 
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ness  to  be  true  should  accept  your  passionate  and  incessant  pro¬ 
testations  that  they  are  true.” 

It  is  now  close  upon  forty  years  since  Great  Britain  has  lived 
under  a  democratic  regime ,  and  if  we  analyse  the  electoral  history 
of  that  period  we  shall  find  it  an  invariable  rule  that  each  suc¬ 
cessive  Administration  declines  in  popularity,  almost  from  the 
very  day  it  takes  over  the  seals  of  office,  whatever  parliamentary 
triumphs  or  diplomatic  successes  it  may  have  achieved. 

The  first  election  held  on  the  basis  of  household  suffrage  yielded 
an  overwhelming  majority  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Three  years  had 
barely  elapsed  before  the  most  unambiguous  evidence  was  forth¬ 
coming  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Administration  had  lost  its 
popularity.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  biographies  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Lord  Granville  that  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party 
entertained  no  illusions  on  this  subject,  and  were  quite  conscious 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  reign  that  they  had  lost  what  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  “  the  confidence  of  the  country.”  They 
did  not,  however,  put  an  end  to  their  official  existence  until  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  nearly  exhausted  its  natural  term  of  life.  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  Government  wmnt  through  a  similar  experience,  though 
on  a  less  severe  scale,  but  the  result  was  the  same.  The  pendulum 
swung  again.  In  1880  Mr.  Gladstone  commanded  another  huge 
majority.  By  1883  it  was  obvious  to  everybody  that,  so  far  as 
the  existing  constituencies  were  concerned,  his  administration 
had  outstayed  its  welcome — and  so  it  proved.  The  old  borough 
constituencies  of  England  for  the  first  time  since  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  returned  a  Conservative  majority  to  Parliament  in 
1885.  Their  verdict,  it  is  true,  was  swamped  by  the  enthusiastic 
Radicalism  of  the  newly  enfranchised  voters  in  the  rural  and  non- 
urban  constituencies.  But  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  was  as 
easily  traced  in  this  as  in  previous  elections.  In  1886  for  once 
in  our  parliamentary  history  the  appeal  to  the  country  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  plebiscite  on  a  single  sharply  defined  issue.  But 
before  the  Unionist  Government  which  followed  had  been  long 
in  existence  it  w’as  obvious  that  the  old  natural  law  of  oscilla¬ 
tion  w'as  again  freely  at  work,  though  nothing  had  occurred  to 
enhance  or  depreciate  the  arguments  which  had  determined  the 
plebiscite  on  Home  Rule.  But  for  the  tragic  catastrophe  which 
j  closed  Mr.  Parnell’s  political  career,  there  is  little  doubt  but 

j  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  majority  in  1892  would  have  been  at  least 

i  double  that  which  he  actually  secured. 

In  1895  the  pendulum  had  once  more  reached  the  opposite  limit 
and  the  unmistakable  signs  again  revealed  themselves  that  it  was 
following  its  normal  course.  It  was  only  arrested  by  the  violent 
counter-attraction  supplied  by  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Many 
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shrewd  observers  believe  that  if  the  Radical  Opposition  in  1899 
had  pursued  the  patriotic  policy  which  Mr.  Disraeli  imposed  upon 
his  followers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  elections 
of  1900  would  have  resulted  in  a  change  of  Government.  The 
electors  of  Great  Britain,  however,  checked  their  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  for  change  under  the  influence  of  a  well-grounded  distrust  of 
the  patriotism  of  the  front  Opposition  bench.  The  war  ended 
three  years  ago,  and  from  that  time  forward  there  has  been  no 
abnormal  counterpoise  to  arrest  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
pendulum. 

These  phenomena,  though  universally  admitted,  are  never,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  appreciated  at  their  true  value.  The 
causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  Frail  human  nature,  and  especially 
frail  English  human  nature,  is  invariably  more  attracted  by 
attack  than  by  defence.  Lucretius’s  snare  mari  ruagno  is  not  a 
cynicism,  but  a  reflection  upon  human  nature  generally.  Attack 
involves  infinitely  less  responsibility  than  defence.  In  many 
spheres  of  administration  the  Government  of  the  day  is  debarred 
by  regard  for  public  interests  from  using  the  most  effective 
weapons  in  its  armoury.  Every  day  that  passes  after  a  political 
party  crosses  the  floor  and  goes  into  Opposition  diminishes  the 
sense  of  responsibility  acquired  in  the  management  of  affairs. 

If  the  days  grow  into  years  and  the  years  into  decades,  the 
natural  instincts,  even  of  experienced  politicians,  become 
atrophied.  And  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  most  un¬ 
desirable  from  a  national  point  of  view  that  either  party  in  the 
State  should  be  excluded  from  office  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
generation.  Indeed,  the  very  pivot  of  our  party  system  is  the 
necessity  for  occasional  transfers  of  administrative  responsibility. 
Political  criticism  differs  from  literary  or  artistic  criticism  in  this 
fundamental  respect :  the  critic  who  “  kills  ”  a  book  or  a  picture 
is  not  called  upon  to  re-write  the  book  or  re-paint  the  picture. 
The  political  critics  who  destroy  the  Government  are  bound  by 
their  own  acts  to  fill  the  void  themselves  have  created.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  dictum,  that  the  critic  should  keep  out  of  the  sphere  of 
immediate  action,  may  be  true  as  regards  art  in  all  its  forms,  but 
it  is  the  very  converse  of  the  truth  as  applied  to  political 
criticism.  They  must  be  prepared  at  any  moment  to  pick  up  the 
brush  or  the  pen  which  they  have  deliberately  knocked  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  artist.  In  a  word,  though  the  critics  of  art 
need  not  be  artists,  the  critics  of  politicians  must  themselves  be 
politicians.  If  this  theory  is  accepted,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  go  very  far  in  search  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Unionist  administration.  It  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  due  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  but  it  ; 
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would  be  fatalism  in  its  most  crude  and  oppressive  form  to  ignore 
the  truth  that  the  operation  of  natural  laws  can  be  accelerated 
or  modified  by  human  will  and  human  action.  Because  we 
recognise  the  centripetal  force  of  gravitation  we  do  not  allow  our 
houses  to  topple  to  the  ground.  Natural  political  laws  must 
always  and  in  all  circumstances  tend  to  the  progressive  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  and  authority  of  successive  Administrations. 
And  it  is  rather  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  follies  of 
Oppositions  have  usually  had  far  more  potent  influence  in  one 
direction  than  the  merits  or  achievements  of  great  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  other.  The  surrender  to  Home  Rule  in  1885-86 
and  the  pro-Boer  proclivities  in  1899-1900  are  conspicuous 
instances,  and  it  is  well  to  consider  what  causes,  besides  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  law,  have  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Government.  There  are  influences  always  at  work 
against  the  Government  of  the  day  which  are  nearly  as  effective 
as  the  operation  of  the  law  itself.  There  is  little  gratitude  in 
politics,  and  there  is  often  long  sustained  resentment.  People 
who  are  called  upon  to  pay  taxes,  however  just  and  necessary, 
cherish  a  dislike  for  those  who  impose  them.  Legislation,  how¬ 
ever  beneficial  in  its  general  results,  necessarily  irritates  and 
alienates  not  only  individuals,  but  considerable  groups  of  society. 
Administrative  acts  of  the  greatest  value — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  muzzling  orders  or  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  cattle 
suffering  from  infectious  or  contagious  diseases — offend  those 
whom  they  expose  to  inconvenience  or  loss..  The  cumulative  effect 
of  these  individual  grievances  is  quite  astonishing.  For  there  are 
very  few’  of  us  who  do  not  number  amongst  our  acquaintances 
some  half-dozen  persons  who  declare  their  intention  to  vote 
against  the  Government  on  some  petty  issue  w’hich  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  wdth  political  principles  or  administrative  capacity. 
But  the  Unionist^ Government  which  has  just  breathed  its  last 
has  been  exposed  to  peculiar  difficulties  from  which  many 
of  its  predecessors  have  been  exempt.  First  and  foremost  amongst 
these,  was  the  reaction  which  followed  the  conclusion,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion,  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Enthusiasm  for 
a  just  and  necessary  war,  in  which  the  very  existence  of  the 
Empire  was  involved,  was  exhausted  even  before  peace  was 
arranged.  To  adapt  a  very  homely  couplet. 

Men  shout  and  cheer  until  the  fight  is  o’er. 

The  reckoning  comes  and  then  they  cheer  no  more. 


The  sacrifices  wdiich  all  classes  in  the  community  had  been 
called  upon  to  make  in  the  course  of  this  exceptionally  stubborn 
struggle  were  felt,  and  indeed  are  still  felt,  long  after  the  object 
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of  the  war  had  been  realised.  The  bulk  of  the  staunch  supporters 
of  the  Unionist  Government  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  income- 
tax  payers,  and  the  fact  that  in  times  of  profound  peace  the 
income-tax  still  stands  at  a  shilling  in  the  pound  has  naturally 
alienated  sympathy  from  the  Unionist  cause.  It  is  at  best  an 
unpopular  tax,  inequitable  in  its  incidence  and  often  oppressive 
in  its  collection.  Resentment  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifices 
imposed  was  quickened  by  the  exaggerated  statements  of  what 
were  called  war  scandals,  army  contract  scandals,  and  military 
organisation  scandals. 

I  do  not  intend  to  analyse  these  so-called  scandals,  because 
I  have  not  the  expert  knowledge  and  training  to  qualify  to 
criticise.  I  saw  and  heard  a .  great  deal  during  six  months’ 
sojourn  in  South  Africa  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress,  and 
the  general  impression  left  upon  my  mind,  largely,  I 
think,  created  by  conversations  with  foreign  officers  officially 
and  unofficially  spectators  of  events,  was  that  the  management 
of  the  campaign  was  infinitely  more  creditable  to  the  authorities 
than  would  be  gathered  from  the  captious  criticisms  of  a  good 
many  correspondents.  But  one  thing  at  least  must  have  struck 
every  observer  in  South  Africa,  civilian  or  military,  and  that  was 
the  unprecedented  efforts  made  by  the  War  Office  to  provide, 
regardless  of  expense,  for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  troops 
engaged.  To  recognise  this  truth,  which  stared  one  in  the  face 
at  every  turn ,  required  no  expert  training ;  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  huge  expenditure  incurred  in  the 
war  was  due  to  the  determination  of  the  authorities  in  Pall  Mall 
that  there  should  be  no  recurrence  of  the  scandalous  neglect  of 
“Tommy’s”  health  and  happiness  which  had  characterised  all 
the  great  wars  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  Crimean  War.  On  the  other  administrative  issues  raised 
by  the  management  or  mismanagement  of  the  campaign  my 
opinion  is  worthless,  but  I  take  leave  to  add  that  it  is  not  a  whit 
more  worthless  than  that  of  half  the  critics  of  the  War  Office 
or  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  will  have  to  find  a 
verdict  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  these  so- 
called  scandals,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  did  tend  to  reflect 
much  discredit  upon  the  Administration  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  an 
open  question  as  to  how  far  the  civilian  heads  of  such  highly 
scientific  and  technical  departments  as  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  can  be  held  morally  responsible  for  shortcomings  which 
only  experience  can  reveal.  But  it  is  constitutionally  true  and 
sound  that  it  is  upon  the  heads  of  these  civilian  authorities  that 
condemnation  and  censure  must  be  lavished  if  things  go  wrong. 
The  successful  working  of  the  British  Constitution  demands  that 
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there  should  be  always  somebody  to  hang.  The  unfavourable 
impressions  caused  by  the  war  and  its  consequences  were  not 
the  only  contributory  causes  to  the  decline  of  ministerial  popu¬ 
larity.  There  was  widespread  disappointment  at  the  tardy  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  South  Africa  in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a 
prolonged  and  desolating  war.  To  those  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  sub-continent  this  slow  rate  of  progress  caused  no 
surprise.  I  remember  talking  to  Mr.  Ehodes  in  November,  1900, 
and  his  saying  to  me  :  ‘  ‘  There  will  be  a  desperate  reaction  at 
home  if  the  war  ”  (which  as  it  turned  out  had  still  fifteen  months 
to  run)  “is  not  immediately  followed  by  an  enormous  boom  in 
trade  wdth  South  Africa ;  and  for  my  part,”  said  Mr.  Ehodes,  “  I 
do  not  see  where  the  boom  is  to  come  from  for  a  very  long 
time.’’  People  at  home  could  not  picture  to  themselves  the 
complete  bouleversement  which  the  struggle  had  brought  about 
of  the  w’hole  social,  economic,  and  political  fabric  of  South  Africa. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  practically  universal  expectation  that  the 
conclusion  of  peace  would  be  followed  by  an  immediate,  a 
permanent  and  a  colossal  period  of  commercial  and  financial 
prosperity  in  South  Africa.  That  period  did  not  come  and  has 
not  come,  though  unless  the  new  Eadical  Government  upsets 
everything  again  it  will  assuredly  come.  For  this  disappoint¬ 
ment,  however,  it  is  as  fatuous  to  condemn  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  as  it  would  be  to  charge  them  with  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  monsoon  in  India.  All  the  same,  it  w^as  added  to 
the  debit  side  against  the  Administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  in  the  sphere  of  legisla¬ 
tion  two  actions  taken  by  Ministers  for  wdiich  they  are  wholly 
and  solely  responsible.  It  had  become  axiomatic  amongst 
Parliamentarians  in  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties  that  any 
Government  w’hich  touched  either  education  or  the  liquor 
traffic  must  inevitably  burn  its  fingers.  The  measures 
dealing  wdth  these  two  burning  questions  introduced  by  the 
late  Lord  Aberdare  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  respectively,  in  the 
first  Administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  unquestionably  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  downfall  of  that  Government.  It  is  reasonably 
certain  that  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Local  Veto  Bill  was  a 
governing  factor  in  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Eosebery’s  only 
Administration.  With  both  of  these  problems  the  late  Unionist 
Government  grappled,  and  grappled  successfully  in  so  far  as 
they  converted  their  measures  into  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  doing 
so  they  undoubtedly  burnt  their  fingers.  But  since  all  statesmen 
have  of  necessity  to  play  with  fire,  the  only  question  that  arises 
is  whether  the  country  gets  the  benefit  of  the  ^Ministers’  burnt 
fingers. 
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The  Radicals  have  declared  their  determination  to  reverse  or 
to  reform  out  of  recognition  these  two  legislative  achievements 
of  the  late  Government.  Well,  we  shall  see.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  sceptical  to  the  degree  of  disbelieving  that  any  fundamental 
alterations  will  be  made  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  those 
Acts.  There  w^as  chaos  in  the  whole  of  our  educational  system 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  or  rather  there  was  no  system  at 
all.  Mr.  Balfour  has  built  a  sound  and  permanent  foundation 
upon  which  a  co-ordinated  system,  based  upon  elementary 
education  and  rising  to  the  higher  education,  is  being  erected. 
That  work  will  stand  all  the  disintegrating  and  destructive 
influence  of  sectarian  and  religious  jealousies.  No  doubt  in  their 
anxiety  to  satisfy  Nonconformist  prejudice  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion  will  bring  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  a  temporary  stand¬ 
still,  and  will  mar  the  designs  of  the  original  architect.  But 
the  educational  system  of  the  future  w'ill  assuredly  run  upon  the 
lines  marked  out  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  measure. 

So  too  with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Here  again  the 
Radicals  incautiously  pledged  themselves  to  reverse  the  scheme 
of  temperate  temperance  reform  which  Mr.  Balfour  initiated. 
Again  I  believe  Radicals  in  office  will  regain  that  prudence  with 
which  they  dispensed  during  their  last  few  years  in  Opposition. 
They  will  no  longer  commit  themselves  to  the  blundering  experi¬ 
ments  of  Local  Option  or  the  municipalisation  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic.  They  may  vary  Mr.  Balfour’s  methods,  but  they  will 
adopt  his  system. 

But  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  these  measures,  which  in  their 
very  nature  were  bound  to  excite  more  or  less  violent  antagonism, 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  popular  passions  aroused  by  the 
agitation  against  the  employment  of  Chinese  labour  in  South 
Africa.  Anxious  as  I  am  in  this  paper  to  analyse  the  political 
problem  with  philosophic  calm,  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  finding 
anything  but  intemperate  words  to  describe  the  genesis  and 
development  of  that  iniquitous  agitation.  I  have  nothing  but 
sympathy  and  even  admiration  for  the  misled  dupes  of  a  base 
electioneering  device.  It  is  well  that  Englishmen  should  alw'ays 
protest  with  vehemence  against  any  policy  that  involves  slavery 
and  oppression.  Those  who  marched  in  processions  to  the  Parks 
or  who  broke  up  meetings  held  by  Unionist  members  or  candi¬ 
dates,  by  loud-mouthed  denunciations  of  Chinese  labour,  yielded 
to  a  generous  instinct  which  was  far  indeed  from  being  discredit¬ 
able.  But  the  organisers  of  this  agitation  could  have  been  in  no 
real  doubt  as  to  the  disreputable  character  of  the  weapons  they 
employed.  To  trade  upon  the  best  and  noblest  sentiments  of 
mankind  for  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  electioneering  purposes 
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is  to  drag  down  politics  into  the  mud.  To  describe  indentured 
labour  as  slavery  or  anything  approaching  to  slavery  was  to 
distort  language  out  of  all  recognition.  Men  who  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  work  for  a  period  of  days,  weeks,  or  months  may  be 
said,  by  a  stretch  of  language,  to  have  bartered  away  their  freedom 
during  the  hours  they  have  contracted  to  work.  But  nobody  in 
his  senses  uses  “  slavery  “  as  the  appropriate  phrase  to  describe 
this  restricted  liberty.  In  the  Straits  Settlements  a  system  in 
all  essentials  identical  with  that  adopted  in  the  Transvaal  has 
been  sanctioned  by  Liberal  governors.  More  than  that,  when 
popular  feeling  in  this  country  opposed  the  employment  of 
Mohammedan  slaves  in  the  construction  of  the  Uganda  railway, 
indentured  coolies  were  imported  from  India  on  terms  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  those  under  which  Chinese  labourers  were 
engaged  for  the  Transvaal.  If  the  compound  system  implies 
slavery,  the  compound  system  had  been  established  and  recog¬ 
nised  without  demur  under  the  eyes  of  successive  Governments, 
Liberal  and  Tory,  at  the  diamond  fields  of  Kimberley,  the  only 
difference  being  that  whereas  the  Kaffirs  at  Kimberley  bound 
themselves  for  a  year  and  a  day,  the  Chinese  coolies  on  the  Band 
were  engaged  for  three  years.  Every  restriction  imposed  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  Chinaman  was  imposed  upon  the  Kaffir  in  the 
compounds  of  De  Beers.  The  compound  system,  upon  which 
alone  is  the  charge  of  slavery  based,  existed  in  Johannes¬ 
burg  from  the  first  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Band.  When, 
either  in  Kimberley  or  in  Johannesburg,  the  regulations  of  the 
compound  were  not  strictly  observed,  the  most  terrible  orgies  of 
drunkenness  and  vice  rendered  the  streets  unfit  for  the  presence 
of  whites  or  even  of  decent  Kaffirs.  In  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  employment  of  Chinese  labour  there  was  no  taint  of 
slavery.  Or,  if  that  statement  be  denied,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  taint  of  slavery  infects  every  system  under  which  organ¬ 
ised  bands  of  coloured  men  work  in  every  part  of  South  Africa. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  objections  to  the  imjxirtation  of 
labourers  of  alien  race  and  blood ;  but  all  these  objections  had  to 
yield  to  necessity.  I  was  in  South  Africa  when  the  first  idea  of 
employing  Oriental  labour  was  mooted.  I  did  not  meet  a  single 
man  who  liked  the  idea.  Mr.  Bhodes  himself,  discussing  w’ith 
me  the  labour  problem  long  before  the  close  of  the  war,  said  more 
than  once  :  “I  hate  the  notion  of  importing  Chinese,  but  I  see 
no  other  way  of  escape.”  With  the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  he  worked  out  statistics,  Mr.  Bhodes  put  down  on  a  sheet 
of  notepaper  figures  relating  to  the  available  supply  of  Kaffirs, 
which  tallied  most  accurately  with  the  carefully  collected  official 
reports  which  have  since  been  published.  No  man  was  more 
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strongly  opposed  to  the  immigration  into  South  Africa  of  alien 
coloured  races  than  was  Mr.  Ehodes.  He  was,  and  proved  him¬ 
self  to  he,  the  best  friend  the  Kaffir  ever  had.  In  the  days  when 
he  was  vmrking  with  the  Bond  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
manufacturers  of  ‘  ‘  Cape  smoke  ’  ’  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  that 
particularly  poisonous  form  of  brandy  to  the  natives.  And  he 
w’ould  indeed  have  been  the  last  man  to  sanction  any  policy 
which  was  likely  to  militate  against  the  interests  of  the  natives. 
He  knew,  none  better,  that  the  Kaffir  hated  underground  labour, 
and  that  the  supply  of  Kaffirs  to  the  mines  was  furnished  only 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  from  British  territory.  The 
system  under  which  natives  were  recruited  in  Portuguese  terri¬ 
tory  was  far  more  objectionable  than  that  which  subsequently 
governed  the  importation  of  Chinese.  It  is  w^ell  known  that  Lord 
Milner  was  originally  opposed  to  the  policy  of  indentured  labour. 
There  were  not  a  dozen  men  of  light  and  leading  on  the  Rand, 
whether  masters  or  tradesmen  or  labourers,  who  did  not  at  first 
view  the  proposal  with  repugnance.  For  my  own  part,  I  may 
say  that  I  too  wrote  and  talked  strongly  against  it.  As  to  the 
Government  at  home,  nobody  can  believe  that  they  would  volun¬ 
tarily  sanction  a  policy  distasteful  to  them  as  men,  and  certain 
to  be  disadvantageous  to  them  as  a  Government.  Every  imagin¬ 
able  expedient  was  anxiously  discussed  and  tried  before  recourse 
was  had  to  the  only  means  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  Rand 
could  be  exploited.  The  importation  of  Indian  Coolies,  open  as 
it  was  to  many  of  the  objections  levelled  against  the  Chinese, 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  refusal  of  all  classes  of  whites, 
Dutch  and  English,  to  grant  to  these  dusky  subjects  of  the  King 
the  full  privileges  of  white  members  of  the  British  Empire. 
Attempts  were  made  to  recruit  labour  in  the  tropical  districts  of 
Africa,  but  failed  because  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Transvaal 
were  fatal  to  the  constitutions  of  immigrants  from  the  warmer 
provinces.  To  expect  the  white  men,  however  mean,  to  work 
side  by  side  with  Kaffirs  is  to  foster  a  delusion  which  only  exists 
in  England  itself.  Mr.  Creswell’s  experiments  were  not  a  suc¬ 
cess,  even  in  the  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  tried.  Black  and  white  will  not  labour  side  by  side 
on  equal  terms.  There  was  then  no  resource  left  except  that  to 
which  man  after  man  was  gradually  driven,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  if  the  Transvaal  were  to  be  saved  from  bankruptcy. 
There  are  of  course  fanatics  ready  to  cry  “  Perish  the  Rand!  ” 
rather  than  import  Chinese  labourers.  But  these  people  perhaps 
hardly  understand  that  the  cry  of  “  Perish  the  Rand  I  ”  is  the 
cry  immediately  of  “  Perish  the  Transvaal,”  and  remotely  of 
“Perish  South  Africa!”  Before  the  discovery  of  precious 
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jewels  and  gold  in  South  Africa  trade  and  commerce  for  the 
whole  country  were  comparatively  insignificant.  The  stimulus 
given  to  the  influx  of  capital  and  labour  by  the  discovery  of  this 
almost  fabulous  wealth  led  to  the  development  of  railways  and 
highroads,  to  the  multiplication  of  all  sorts  of  trades,  to  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  British  industry,  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  and  bulk  of  British  ships,  to  the  evolution  of  a  pro¬ 
sperous  commercial  population  in  a  country  previously  given  up 
to  a  languid  agricultural  industry.  The  organisation  of  South 
Africa  of  to-day  depends  for  its  vital  power  upon  the  wealth 
extracted  from  its  mines.  That  mineral  w'ealth  has  only  as  yet 
been  tapped  :  iron,  coal,  and  every  useful  metal  hidden  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  to  be  found  in  lavish  profusion  under 
the  soil  of  South  Africa.  Stop  the  driving  powder  furnished  by 
the  Rand  and  by  Kimberley,  and  the  w'hole  machine  of  progress 
comes  to  a  standstill,  and  the  machinery  itself  is  as  worthless 
as  scrap-iron.  The  lives  and  happiness  of  a  million  wdiite  people, 
destined  in  favourable  circumstances  to  be  multiplied  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  depend  upon  the  profitable 
working  of  the  gold  mines  in  Johannesburg.  Before  these  have 
yielded  up  their  last  grain  of  gold  other  and  more  permanent 
industries  will  have  growm  up  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
Zambesi  to  Cape  Agulhas.  But  to  stop  the  life-blood  that  flows 
through  the  veins  of  the  body  politic  is  to  arrest  for  ever  all 
hopes  of  a  rich  and  prosperous  South  Africa,  fitted  in  every  way 
to  be  the  future  home  of  our  own  redundant  white  population. 
And  yet  for  sanctioning  the  only  step  which  could  avert  a 
catastrophe  the  home  Government  has  had  to  face  a  campaign 
of  calumny,  misrepresentation,  and  obloquy  unparalleled  in  our 
political  annals.  A  few’  months  w’ill  show’  how’  the  Radicals  w’ill 
deal  with  the  dilemma  on  w’hich,  in  their  unscrupulous  antagon¬ 
ism  to  the  late  Ministry,  they  gratuitously  impaled  themselves. 
Either  they  must  accept  the  situation  as  they  find  it,  and  per¬ 
petuate  w’hat  they  have  wantonly  described  as  a  foul  blot  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  England,  or  they  must  cut  off  the  motive-power 
of  South  African  development,  and  see  a  vast  British  possession 
driven  through  bankruptcy  to  secession. 

I  have  summarised  as  concisely  as  possible  what  seemed  to 
me  the  chief  causes  contributory  to  the  dow’nfall  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
administration.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  a  brilliant 
record  of  achievement  in  the  main  sphere  of  political  life 
in  which  the  Unionist  Government  is  specially  bound  to  labour. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  magnificent  results  attained 
by  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  faithful 
disciple  and  hardly  less  distinguished  successor.  Lord  Lansdowne. 
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It  is  unnecessary,  because  the  Eadical  Opposition  of  yesterday, 
which  has  become  the  Ministerial  party  of  to-day,  has  paid  to 
that  policy  and  to  its  fruits,  flattery  in  its  sincerest  fornj — that  is 
to  say,  a  distinct  and  definite  pledge  to  pursue  the  same  policy 
with  the  closest  imitation.  But  from  a  party  and  parliamentary 
point  of  view',  foreign  policy  is  only  a  controversial  asset  when 
it  happens  to  be  particularly  bad.  Failure  in  that  most 
important  department,  disastrous  as  it  may  be  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  supplies  a  very  effective  weapon  with  which  to 
assail  an  Administration.  The  evil  that  is  done  lives  after  them, 
and  may  even  bring  them  to  their  end  ;  hut  the  good  is  oft  interred 
w'ith  their  bones.  With  regard  to  foreign  policy  we  may  borrow 
Pericles’  dictum  about  women,  “  She  is  the  best  that  is  least  talked 
of  for  good  or  evil  by  the  other  sex.”  Gratitude,  especially  in 
politics,  is  a  lively  expectation  of  favours  to  come,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Downing-street,  though  they  earn  credit  for  their 
authors,  rarely  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  attacks  in 
other  directions  or  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  promises  held  out  by 
an  Opposition. 

****** 

From  retrospect  let  us  turn  to  prospects.  If  I  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  aright,  the  outlook  for  the  Unionist  Party  in  the 
near  future  is  as  encouraging  as  it  was  when  the  party  was  at 
the  zenith  of  its  popularity.  All  the  natural  tendencies  which 
I  have  noted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  will  henceforth 
make  as  strongly  for  Unionist  ascendancy  as  they  told  against 
it  during  the  last  few  years.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  political 
tipster,  or  to  be  able  better  than  another  to  forecast  the 
results  of  the  forthcoming  election ;  but  there  are  already  unmis¬ 
takable  indications  that  the  pendulum  has  reached  the  limits  of 
its  swing  in  one  direction  and  is  beginning  to  turn  with  customary 
slowness  towards  its  other  bourn.  Unionist  speakers  and 
missionaries  who  have  attended  political  meetings  in  the  short 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Balfour’s  resignation  of  office, 
bear  unanimous  testimony  to  a  most  encouraging  change  in  the 
tone  and  temper  of  their  audiences.  Instead  of  listlessness  and 
apathy  there  is  enthusiasm  and  eagerness.  The  fighting  spirit 
is  up,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pariy  will  go 
to  the  poll  with  cheerful  confidence.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
argument  1  assume  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Administration  will  secure  a  majority  of  sorts  at  the  next  election. 
If  that  majority  is  not  independent  of  the  Irish  representatives, 
the  position  of  those  Ministers  who,  like  i\Ir.  Asquith  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  have  pledged  themselves  to  take  part  in  no  Govern¬ 
ment  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  Irish  votes,  will  be  ex- 
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tremely  awkward  and  embarrassing.  Even  if  there  should  be  a 
small  majority  of  Liberal  and  Labour  members  over  Unionists 
and  Nationalists  together,  the  life  of  the  Government  will  be  a 
very  precarious  one.  It  is  said,  1  know  not  with  what  truth, 
that  the  Labour  members,  who  may  possibly  number  thirty,  will 
refuse  to  receive  the  Government  Whips,  and  will  act  in  general 
co-operation  with  the  Irish  members.  The  new  Prime  Minister 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  his  predecessor  for  having  laid 
down  as  a  parliamentary  precedent  that  a  Government  is  not 
bound  to  resign  office  on  account  of  a  chance  defeat  by  a  snap 
division  on  issues  of  comparatively  minor  importance.  In  the 
new  Parliament  the  opportunities  for  such  casual  victories  w'ill 
be  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  at  least  a  hundred  members, 
anti-Unionists  but  not  pro-Ministcrialists,  will  from  the  outside 
hold  themselves  free  to  vote  for  or  against  the  party  in  office,  or 
not  to  vote  at  all,  as  seems  best  to  their  collective  and  individual 
wisdom.  The  Cabinet  itself  does  not  profess  to  be  homogeneous ; 
with  one  exception  it  reflects  the  sharply  defined  divisions 
between  the  groups  of  what  till  lately  constituted  his  Majesty’s 
Opposition.  The  Irish  Nationalists  are  not  represented  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  in  other  respects  the  Cabinet  is  for  good  and  for  evil 
representative  of  the  ill-assorted  and  loosely  bound  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  political  atoms  classified  as  Eadicals.  This  lack  of  com¬ 
plete  cohesion  is  always  dangerous  to  Administration,  even  when 
presided  over  by  a  stronger  and  more  resolute  will  than  any  one 
assigns  to  the  present  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Balfour  were  all  three  supreme  in 
their  respective  Governments.  Without  in  the  least  derogating 
from  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  merits  it  would  be  absurd 
to  contend  that  he  is  more  than,  if  as  much  as,  primus  inter 
pares.  Lord  Bosebery  has  told  us  that  the  tabernacle  in  which 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  the  titular  high  priest  really 
depends  for  its  stability  u[)on  the  four  pillars  wffio  were  till 
recently  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Liberal  League.  It  will  not 
require  a  very  muscular  Samson  to  pull  such  an  edifice  about  the 
ears  of  the  worshippers.  It  may  conceivably  be  possible  to  hood¬ 
wink  the  electors  into  a  belief  that  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
will  not  be  paramount  in  the  next  Parliament.  If  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  deluded,  their  delusion  will  last  no  longer  than 
the  opening  of  the  new'  Parliament.  Ireland  again  holds  the 
field,  and  it  holds  the  field  by  the  sfxmtaneous  and  premeditated 
action  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  The  Stirling  speech 
which  drove  Lord  Rosebery  back  to  the  lonely  furrow  was 
deliberate;  and  to  do  the  Prime  Minister  justice,  it  was  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony  with  every  expression  he  has  used  in  reference 
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to  Ireland  before  and  after  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  It  was  no  idle  boast  of  his  to  say  long  ago  that  he  had 
nailed  the  flag  of  Home  Rule  to  the  mast.  The  Stirling  speech 
was  only  a  signal  to  the  fleet  under  his  command  to  observe  that 
the  flag  was  still  nailed  there,  and  that  it  was  the  flag  under 
which  he  intended  to  join  action.  To  promise  Home  Rule  by 
instalments  is  to  promise  Home  Rule.  The  Prime  Minister’s 
courage  and  consistency  are  admirable,  but  his  discretion  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  To  promise  Home  Rule  out  and  out  offers,  from  a 
Parliamentary  point  of  view,  few’er  difficulties  than  a  pledge  to 
grant  it  bit  by  bit.  Every  instalment  tendered  will  be  fought 
with  the  utmost  vigour  in  both  Houses,  not  upon  its  merits, 
but  upon  the  admitted  issue  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
Home  Rule.  There  are  many  Unionists  who  would  witness 
without  emotion  the  disappearance  of  the  “Castle  System,” 
but  one  and  all  will  oppose  such  an  abolition  if  it 
is  effected  as  a  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
semi-independent  Nationalist  Executive.  It  is  likely  that 
the  peaceful  revolution  of  the  agrarian  system  in  Ireland  will 
be  arrested  by  the  belief  of  those  who  are  still  tenants,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  will,  without  money  and  without 
price,  be  owners  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil.  You  can  no  more 
escape  from  the  question  of  Home  Rule  than  you  can  get  rid  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  yon  live.  The  eighty  Irish  members 
will  see  to  it  that,  whether  the  Government  likes  it  or  not,  the 
next  Parliament  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Irish  question. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  relatively  minor  but  intrinsically  serious 
difficulties  which  must  attend  any  attempt  to  reverse  the  domes¬ 
tic  policy  of  the  late  Government  with  regard  to  education  and 
the  liquor  traffic.  I  have  said  nothing  on  the  Fiscal  question, 
either  as  it  affected  the  stability  of  the  late  Government  or  as  it 
is  likely  to  influence  the  coming  elections.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
divisions,  even  serious  divisions,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Unionist 
party  on  this  subject,  but  they  are  principally  differences  of 
degree  and  not  of  kind.  With  the  exception  of  a  handful  of 
incorrigible  Cobdenites  who,  so  far  as  the  next  election  is  con¬ 
cerned,  may  be  classified  with  the  Radicals,  the  whole  Unionist 
Party  has  publicly  renounced  faith  in  the  obsolete  doctrines  of 
the  Manchester  School.  The  agreement  on  this  fundamental 
principle  is  sufficient  to  unite  every  section  of  fiscal  reform  in 
Opposition,  just  as  John  Bright  and  Lord  John  Russell  could 
fight  under  a  common  flag  against  the  opponents  of  franchise 
reform ,  even  though  their  respective  views  and  ambitions  differed 
entirely  in  degree. 

Taking  the  most  extreme  view  of  the  case,  it  is  safe  to  say 
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that  there  is  not  as  much  difference  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  subject  of  Fiscal  Reform  as  there  was 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals  on  the  question  of  extension 
of  the  franchise ;  but  as  the  latter  had  no  difficulty  in  combining 
to  fight  the  old  Tory  anti-reformers,  so  it  will  be  an  easy  and 
pleasant  task  for  Fiscal  Reformers  of  all  hues  to  co-operate  in 
an  assault  upon  the  citadel  of  Cobdenism.  And  on  all  other 
issues  there  is  complete  unanimity  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  Balfour’s  leadership  is  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  and  under 
a  fighting  chief,  unless  all  the  teachings  of  Parliamentary  history 
are  wrong,  a  homogeneous  Opposition  will  make  comparatively 
short  work  of  an  Administration  itself  but  loosely  knit  together, 
supported  by  a  majority  more  divided  even  than  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

E.  B.  Iwan-Muller. 
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THE  POLITICAL  PROSPECTA 


It  is  a  universal  assumption  reasonably  made,  I  think,  that  we 
shall  all  of  us  very  soon  be  under  the  rule  of  a  Liberal  Adminis¬ 
tration — of  some  sort ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  never,  since  the  early 
days  of  1886,  have  men’s  minds  been  more  active  in  forming  an¬ 
ticipations  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  politics  when  that 
change  comes  about  than  they  are  at  this  moment.  These  antici¬ 
pations  are  as  various  almost  as  the  minds  in  which  they  are 
formed;  and  they  are,  in  most  cases,  variegated  by  the  hue  of 
party  prepossessions.  All  this  seems  a  very  vain  and  idle  kind  of 
mental  exercise — at  least  to  me.  For  I  believe,  and  am  certain 
that  a  very  large  number  of  people  hold  the  same  opinion,  that 
even  those  who  are  destined  to  become  members  of  the  next 
Ijiberal  Administration  know’  as  little  as  the  most  modest  of  us  as 
to  the  exact  nature  and  order,  in  point  of  time,  of  those  measures 
of  constructive  legislation  to  which  they  will  be  shortly  called  upon 
to  devote  their  energies.  To  be  sure  there  is  some  talk — even 
much  talk — of  educational  reform,  of  Irish  Local  Government  re¬ 
form,  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  South  Africa,  of  reform 
of  local  and  national  taxation.  But  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  end  in 
view,  and  as  to  the  progressive  order  in  which  those  means  shall 
be  brought  into  play,  I  dare  avow  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  convictions  are  no  more  settled  than  are  those  of  our 
chief  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  the  man  in  the  street. 

But  although  no  one,  not  even  the  Inberal  leaders,  has  a  clear 
mind  on  these  things,  or  can  venture,  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  to  show’  us  their  shaping,  yet  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
the  political  prospect  connected  with  the  return  to  power  of  a 
Liberal  Administration  about  which  we  may  speculate  with  a  good 
confidence,  and  even  venture  to  make  predictions  without  any  fear 
of  meriting  the  fate  of  the  false  prophet.  Much,  but  not  every¬ 
thing,  depends  on  the  measure  of  support  which  a  Liberal  Ministry 
may  reasonably  count  upon  receiving  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  With  a  General  Election  still  in  the  distance  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  this  w’ill  be.  It  may  be  greater  than  the 
most  sanguine  Liberal  expects ;  it  may  be  less  than  the  most 
diffident  anticipates.  That  there  w’ill  be  a  Liberal  majority  of 
some  kind  all  seem  to  be  agreed.  At  present  it  is  idle  to  speculate 
about  the  extent  of  it.  Nor  does  it  much  matter,  for  it  is  not  on 
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the  weakness  or  strength  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons  that  the  failure  or  success  of  the  Liberal  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  depend.  I  am,  indeed,  disposed  to  think  that  a  very 
powerful  majority  would  be,  for  a  Liberal  Ministry,  as  much  a 
source  of  danger  as  a  very  weak  one. 

The  real  difficulties  of  the  coming  Liberal  Administration  will 
lie  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  impossibility  of  framing  measures 
which  wull  command  at  once  the  support  of  the  party  and  the 
general  assent  of  the  nation.  In  this  respect  the  Conservative 
party  has  an  inherent  and  abiding  advantage  over  the  Liberal 
party.  The  spirit  of  Conservatism  requires  moderate  measures 
which  excite  the  least  degree  of  hostility  ;  thorough  reforms,  which 
must  necessarily  excite  a  great  deal  of  bitter  opposition,  are  the 
very  life-breath  of  Liberalism — I  am  speaking  of  the  Liberalism 
of  the  nation,  not  of  that  of  the  party  caucus.  In  the  official 
Liberal  party  there  is  a  section,  whose  spirit  finds  expression  in 
Lord  Rosebery’s  language,  who  are  in  favour  of  those  halting, 
half-hearted  measures  which  are  worse  than  no  reforms  because 
their  chief  effect  is  to  perpetuate  abuses.  Upon  this  rock,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  next  Liberal  Cabinet  will  suffer  shipwTeck. 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  said  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  the  only  leader  on  the  other  side  who  showed 
sport,  and  two  days  later  he  demonstrated,  in  the  most  startling 
manner,  his  own  wonderful  capacity  for  making  sport  of  his  own 
party  before  all  the  world.  With  something  of  the  spirit  of  Ham 
he  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  exposing  the  nakedness  of  his  parent 
in  his  cups.  We  know  very  well  what  he  means  when  he  says 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  only  politician  on  the  Conservative 
side  who  shows  sport.  It  is  the  same  as  saying  that  he  is  the  only 
prominent  member  of  that  party  who  comes  into  the  open  and 
gives  the  Liberal  sportsmen  a  good  run.  The  other  Tory  foxes 
have  gone  to  earth ,  and  will  have  to  be  dug  out — an  operation  that , 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  is  rather  discussed  than  set  about. 
There  are,  as  we  all  know’,  people  in  this  country  so  very  solemn 
that  they  will  only  keep  cats  of  the  Manx  breed  because  those 
of  any  other  are  apt  to  play  with  their  tails.  They  never  can  per¬ 
ceive  an  element  of  sport  in  politics.  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  a 
Manx  kitten.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  merely  ludicrous  in 
politics,  and  he  seems  to  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  play  with 
his  own  tail  than  out  of  play  with  the  mice.  But  he  seems  quite 
unconscious  that  in  charging  after  his  own  tail  he  is  providing 
brave  sport,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  say,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
other  onlookers.  The  sight  of  the  slate  with  the  Newcastle  pro¬ 
gramme  inscribed  upon  it  used  to  excite  him  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way  as  a  well-bred  terrier  is  excited  by  a  glimpse  of  a  rat. 
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After  much  striving,  and  mighty  perturbation  of  spirit,  he  got 
the  slate  cleaned,  and  lo  !  he  perceives  the  deft  canny  hand  of  his 
“  old  friend  ”  and  “  distinguished  and  responsible  leader  ”  again 
tracing  the  ancient  headlines  upon  it.  At  once  the  sleeping  fury 
wakens  in  him. 

To  some  of  us  who  live  and  move  amid  the  common  crofts  and 
vulgar  thorpes  this  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  politics  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  infinitely  varied  humour,  albeit  sometimes  of  the  sar¬ 
donic  kind.  But  for  those  who,  like  Lord  Kosebery,  travel  among 
the  exalted  peaks,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  sublime  canons  of 
the  high  political  world,  this  faculty  of  humorous  insight  becomes 
an  endowment  charged  with  as  much  potentiality  of  pain  as  of 
pleasure.  And  unless  I  am  profoundly  mistaken  we  are  within 
sight  of  political  sport  which  will  prove  anything  but  entertaining 
to  Lord  Eosebery — a  sort  of  sport  which  will  be  to  him  about  as 
enjoyable  as  the  fun  of  the  boys  with  pebbles  on  the  bank  was  to 
the  frogs  in  the  pond,  as  told  in  the  fable.  “  Why  do  you  pelt  us 
so?”  asked  the  frogs.  ‘‘It  is  only  our  fun,”  said  the  boys. 
‘‘  What  is  fun  to  you  is  death  to  us,”  the  frogs  replied  pathetically. 
At  the  moment  the  part  of  the  frogs  is  being  played  by  ISIr.  Balfour 
and  his  friends.  Lord  Eosebery  w’ould  have  us  believe  that  he  is 
not  at  all  anxious  to  prove  himself  an  amphibian.  We  want  to 
believe  him,  but  our  perverse  instincts  make  us  believe  the  con¬ 
trary.  And  if  his  frolics  about  the  pond’s  brink  should  lead  to 
his  accidental,  and,  of  course,  quite  unsought,  immersion  after 
the  General  Election,  we  can  promise  him  that  the  Birmingham 
leader  of  the  boys  has  great  store  of  pebbles  in  his  wallet.  There¬ 
fore  those  of  us  who  find  humour  in  politics  are  anticipating  much 
merriment  after  the  long-talked-of  General  Election.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  has  his  own  metaphor.  The  new  Liberal  Ministry  is  to 
produce  a  ludicrous  play  which  will  be  speedily  hissed  off  the  stage. 
If  we  may  vary  our  analogy  once  more,  and  get  back  from  the 
frog-pond  to  the  hunting-field,  I  am  confident  that  if  brushes  are 
lost  it  wdll  be  the  foxes  of  the  northern  glens  rather  than  those 
of  the  midland  coverts  that  will  lose  them. 

As  a  leader  in  opposition  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  at  his  best.  I 
doubt  whether  the  past  of  British  public  life  contains  a  single 
political  personage  w'ho  can  be  considered  his  equal  in  this  respect. 
And  certainly  the  political  life  of  the  present  day  provides  no  one 
who  can  be  matched  with  him.  In  vigilance,  in  promptness,  in 
versatility,  in  keen,  quick  ruthlessness,  he  leaves  Disraeli  far 
behind.  No  one  has  so  acute  an  eye  for  the  weak  places  in  a  rival’s 
armour.  And  therefore  the  Liberal  Minister  who  will  have  to 
lead  the  House  of  Commons  wdth  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  opposition 
can  certainly  look  forward  to  a  lively  time.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
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in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  skill  and  force  as  a  destructive  critic  that  the 
probabilities  of  political  sport  lie.  Those  probabilities  are  inherent 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Liberal  party.  Its  accession 
to  office  will  immediately  reveal  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
pursue  it  mercilessly.  He  is  under  a  two-fold  obligation  to  do 
so.  In  the  first  place  he  must  show  the  Conservatives  that  he  is  a 
better  leader  than  Mr.  Balfour ;  and  in  the  next  place  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him  that  the  Liberal  reign  should  be  short. 
In  an  article  in  this  Review  in  March,  1904,  which  some  of  its 
political  readers  may  be  able  to  recall,  I  discussed  the  question  of 
“  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Future.”  In  so  far  as  time  has  allowed 
that  forecast  has  been  amply  fulfilled,  although  the  opinions  I  then 
expressed  were  so  contrary  to  those  very  generally  held  as  to  seem 
paradoxical.  I  do  not  refer  to  that  forecast  in  a  spirit  of  egotism, 
but  because  what  I  then  wrote  was,  as  it  were,  the  preface  to 
what  I  desire  to  say  now.  Up  to  the  middle  of  1903,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  contemplating  a  try  for  the  game  off 
his  own  bat,  as  Lord  Palmerston  would  say,  sincere  and  earnest 
Liberals  affected  to  believe  that  the  quarrel  between  their  leaders 
was  due  to  the  South  African  War,  and  that  when  the  issues 
raised  by  that  conflict  had  been  settled  the  Liberal  host  would 
become  a  homogeneous  force.  How  futile  that  expectation  was 
I  had  already  endeavoured  to  show  in  an  article  on  “  The  Old 
Liberalism  and  the  New  Aristocracy  ”  in  the  Fortnightly  for 
April,  1902.  Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  then, 
and  union  in  the  Liberal  party  seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  I  said 
that  the  party  would  never  come  to  any  good  until  it  had  cast  its 
Whig  skin.  It  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  irksome 
and  painful  process,  and  still  goes  in  sickly  fashion  dragging  its 
slow  length  along.  I  shall  probably  be  contradicted,  and  told 
to  look  at  the  bye-elections.  The  bye-elections  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case.  No  well-informed  person  doubts  that  the 
Liberal  spirit  in  the  country  is  strong.  That  feeling  will  be 
changed  not  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  Retaliation,  nor  by  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  Tariff.  It  will  be  changed,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  next 
Liberal  Ministry.  Contrary  to  all  that  was  being  said  by  eminent 
Conservative  and  Liberal  organs,  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  the 
article  of  March,  1904,  that  the  real  inner  meaning  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  new  departure  was  a  bid  for  the  leadership  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.  It  was  denied  then.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  represented  as  loyal  partners  in  an  extremely 
skilful  and  accomplished  game  of  whist.  What  the  metropolitan 
Press  said  the  provincial  Press  said ;  and  the  theory  was  widely 
disseminated  in  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  for  a 
time,  encouraged  this  view.  He  described  himself  as  the  leader  of 
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the  reconnoitring  force  of  the  Unionist  army,  and  declared  in  a 
high  key  that  when  the  hour  of  combat  came  he  would  return 
to  the  army.  Instead  of  returning  to  the  army  he  is  now  signalling 
it  from  a  distance,  and  bidding  it  depose  its  lame  leader,  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  hurry  up  to  the  Protectionist  flag  wUich  he  is  waving. 
Clever  man  that  he  is,  he  clearly  perceived  that  the  feathers  which 
he  had  gathered  for  his  cap  on  the  illimitable  veldt  would  soon 
become  draggled,  as  they  have  become,  and  he  cast  about  for  means 
of  renewing  a  popularity  that  was  speedily  w'aning.  Eminent 
Conservative  and  Liberal  journals,  as  well  as  eminent  politicians 
on  both  sides,  wdio  were  maintaining  the  essential  unity  and 
noble  loyalty  of  the  two  great  Tory  leaders  in  1904,  are  whistling 
another  tune  to-day.  The  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  the  Premiership  of  Britain,  are 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  prize  on  two  conditions.  The  first  condition  is 
that  health  and  strength  are  spared  him  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
second  is  that  he  shall  decorate  his  wigwam  with  the  scalp  of  the 
coming  Liberal  Ministry.  Assuming  the  first,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  achieve  the  second.  This  opinion  is.  of  course,  put 
forward  on  the  assumption  that  ix)litical  events  will  develop  in  a 
normal  way,  and  that  no  startling  and  unlooked-for  occurrence, 
such  as  an  international  war,  will  arise  to  change  essentially  the 
face  of  things. 

In  the  article  in  the  Fortnightly  of  March.  1904,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
strive  to  bring  about  an  early  General  Election.  He  has  since 
repeatedly  declared  his  wdsh  for  that  event.  He  is  now  openly 
striving  for  it.^  He  said  within  a  few  months  of  the  publication 
of  that  article  that  the  sooner  a  General  Election  came  the  better, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Liberal  party  would  come  into 
power,  but  that  their  drama  would  be  speedily  hissed  off  tha  stage. 
And  then?  There  the  modesty  of  the  man  silenced  the  spirit  of 
the  prophet.  But  w'e  all  know  who  it  is  that  will  be  foremost,  and 
whose  voice  it  is  that  will  be  loudest,  in  the  cinque  by  which  the 
Liberal  drama  will  be  hissed  off  the  boards;  also,  we  all  know 
that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor.  Possibly,  however,  the  lame 
soldier  may  secure  a  consolation  prize — may  even ,  before  the  hour 
of  victory  arrives,  be  invalided  to  that  Netley  of  inefficient  and 
ineffective  political  warriors,  the  chamber  of  peers.  From  the 
outset  Mr.  Balfour  has  felt,  and  rightly,  that  his  position  as  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  gave  him  an  immense  advantage  over  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  And  accordingly  he  has  held  to  that  position  with  a 
skill  and  tenacity  only  possible  to  a  great  intellect.  But  he  has 
(1)  Speech  at  Bristol  Liberal  Unionist  Conference. 
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been  merely  postponing  the  evil  day.  He  has  desired  to  put  off  the 
General  Election  to  the  most  distant  date,  just  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  desired  to  bring  it  about  at  the  earliest  {Xissible.  The  same 
consideration  influences  both.  In  opposition  the  Conservative 
party  will  need  a  rallying  cry.  Ketaliation  has  no  charms ;  Pro¬ 
tection  has  many.  For  Tories,  Protection  and  Retaliation  are  as 
wine  and  water.  The  active,  strenuous  spirits  will  be  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ;  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  enforced  to  lead  the  one-legged 
brigade.  I  will  here  make  one  short  extract  from  the  article  on 
“  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Future,”  and  use  it  as  a  vantage-ground 
from  which  to  survey  the  political  prospect  as  it  presents  itself 
to-day.  Towards  the  close  of  that  article  I  wrote  :  — 

In  all  the  great  towns  are  numerous  Tory  working-men’s  clubs  and 
organisations.  We  do  not  hear  that  there  have  been,  nor  have  there  been, 
any  desertions  from  the  membership  of  these  on  account  of  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  fiscal  policy.  His  first  step  is  to  get  the  mass  of  the  Conservative 
party  on  his  side.  This  he  is  doing;  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  said  has 
already  done.  The  next  step  is  to  get  a  Liberal  Ministry  into  office,  and 
to  keep  it  there  long  enough  to  enable  the  country  to  realise  how  hopeless 
such  a  Ministry  is.  No  very  extended  period  will  be  necessary;  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  come  into  power  as  the  chief  leader  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  as  Prime  Minister.  This  will  be  a  pei-sonal  triumph 
for  him;  not  the  triumph  of  his  policy,  for  his  chief  difficulties  will 
only  then  begin.  He  will  have  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  but 
his  policy  will  fail.  This  forecast  is  based  upon  an  examination  of  the 
trend  of  political  forces. 

That  was  published  in  March,  1904,  and  we  see  to-day  how  the 
case  stands  as  regards  both  statesmen.  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  wiser  for  all  those  w'ho  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  policy  to  have  taken  a  bold  and  open  course  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  some  others  did,  may 
now  be  questioned.  Such  a  course  would  have  split  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  but  it  would  have  left  Mr.  Chamberlain  stranded,  and 
would  have  made  things  easy  for  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
purpose  was  to  preserve  his  own  position ,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
his  party  as  a  legislative  instrument.  He  has  had  some  tem{iorary 
success,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  only  temporary.  There  must 
presently  be  a  new  House  of  Commons,  and  the  majority  of  that 
House,  be  it  great  or  small,  will  be  a  Liberal  majority.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  outstripped,  out-fought,  and  out-done 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  1  am  aware  that  a  good  many  intelligent 
persons  hold  an  exactly  contrary  opinion.  They  believe  that  in 
opposition  the  Conservative  party  will  become  united,  and  that 
the  two  men  will  assume  the  relative  positions  they  held  before 
Mr.  Chamberlain  started  his  Protectionist  campaign.  I  hardly 
think  that  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  iNIr.  Chamberlain  took  his 
political  life  in  his  hands,  as  he  tells  us  he  did.  This  is  a  matter 
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of  conjecture^  about  the  future,  and  time  alone  can  demonstrate 
which  conjecture  is  the  more  accurate.  But  I  take  my  stand  upon 
grounds  of  reason.  Manifestly  Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot  concur 
in  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  of  what  is  so  absurdly  called  Ketaliation. 

It  is  preposterous  for  intelligent  persons  to  pretend  that  they  do 
not  understand  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy.  It  is  simply  a  policy  of 
armed  neutrality ;  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  is  one  of  positive  hostility. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  say  that  the  greater  includes  the  less ; 
that  his  policy  includes  Mr.  Balfour’s,  and  more.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  and  w^ould  not  if  he  could,  recede  from  his  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  are  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  are 
strongly  persuaded  that  Mr.  Balfour  will,  in  opposition,  become  a 
Protectionist — will  get  the  better  of  his  lameness,  and  quicken 
his  step  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  great  man  who  has  set  the 
pace.  This  also  is  impossible.  Mr.  Balfour  could  not  do  it  with¬ 
out  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  public  men  are  presumed  to  value  most. 
To  do  it  would  degrade  him.  The  spectacle  of  the  lame  man 
throwing  away  his  crutches,  and,  pied  leger,  toeing  the  mark  of 
food  taxes.  Colonial  Preference,  and  all-round  Protection  would 
excite  a  universal  cry  of  derision.  To  adopt  such  a  course  would 
be,  in  vulgar  parlance,  to  wipe  himself  out,  as  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  did  when  he  left  the  Unionists  and  joined  the  Home 
Eulers. 

What  then?  Either  Mr.  Balfour  must  retain  his  position  as 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  advocate  of  fiscal  freedom, 
or  he  must  give  way  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  become  a  mere 
spectator  outside  the  ring  where  political  struggles  are  decided. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  have  better  success  in  opposition 
than  he  has  had  as  Prime  Minister ;  and  it  is  plain  that  as  Prime 
Minister  he  has  not  been  able  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  party 
— I  am  not  thinking  merely  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  me  it  seems  a  certainty  that,  in  opposition,  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  restless  and  ruthless  activities  will  fill  the  whole 
stage  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  Mr.  Balfour.  I  heartily  desire 
the  contrary,  but  must  not  allow  my  personal  preferences  to 
obscure  my  judgment.  A  very  clever  and  shrewd  observation  was 
made  recently  by  a  writer  in  the  Times,  who  said  that  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  Conservative  party  at  the  present  time  was 
an  inability  to  discover  its  centre  of  gravity.  That  is  well  said, 
and  very  true.  Once  in  opposition  the  Conservative  party  will 
speedily  discover  its  centre  of  gravity;  and,  unless  I  have  much 
misread  the  signs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  will  be 
found  at  that  centre. 

(1)  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Oxford  speech 
has  confirmed  it.  See  the  postscript. 
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But  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  at  which  we  must  glance.  We 
all  know'  where  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  strength  chiefly  lies,  and  who 
they  are  who  are  supporting  him,  filling  his  coffers,  and  running 
his  organisation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
soul  of  the  predatory  class — the  urban  aristocracy — the  plutocrats 
of  manufacturing  and  commerce — the  most  selfish,  greedy,  and 
unscrupulous  class  in  the  nation.  It  is  not  that  they  love  Mr. 
Chamberlain;  it  is  that  they  love  themselves,  and  believe,  most 
stupidly  and  foolishly,  that  “  there’s  money  in  it.”  Should  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy  ever  come  to  the  point  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  which  I  am  persuaded  it  never  will,  it  is  probable  that  a  very 
few,  for  a  very  short  time,  w'ould  gain  money  by  it ;  but  it  is  very 
certain  that,  after  that  short  time,  they  would  lose  more  than  they 
had  gained.  But  if  the  urban  aristocracy  is  behind  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  who,  then,  is  behind  Mr.  Balfour?  The  question  is 
puzzling,  and  I  have  no  certain  answer.  That  he  has  a  large 
body  of  supporters  I  do  not  doubt. ^  But  they  keep  very  much  in 
the  background,  and  dissemble  their  love  marvellously  well.  Their 
zeal,  if  they  have  any,  works  very  secretly.  So  far  all  the  noise 
and  shouting  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  backers. 

As  for  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  and  its 
empty  resolutions,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  treat  them  seriously. 
That  mistake  will  not  be  made  by  anyone  w'ho  know’s  how  the 
delegates  are  selected  and  appointed.  The  resolutions  of  this  body 
commit  no  one,  not  even  those  who  vote  for  them  ;  and  they  never, 
except  by  fortuitous  chance,  express  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Conservative  party.  The  Conservative  leaders  have  always  treated 
the  National  Union  caucus  as  a  sham,  and  its  resolutions  have 
been  repeatedly  ignored  with  a  contempt  that  has  scarcely  made 
an  effort  at  concealment.  Just  as  in  the  Liberal  party  conferences 
the  eccentric  and  fanatical  reformer  comes  to  the  front,  so  in  the 
Tory  conferences  the  hide-bound  anachronic  w'ith  a  mental  throw¬ 
back  to  mediaevalism  dominates  the  scene.  Excrescences  must 
needs  be  conspicuous.  The  delegates  to  the  National  Union  meet 
mainly  for  feasting,  flattery  and  folly.  The  party  managers  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  invite  them  to  amuse  themselves  with 
barren  resolutions  as  mariners,  according  to  the  legend,  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  throw  tubs  to  a  whale.  The  Conservative  leaders  have 
never  shaped  their  policy,  either  in  regard  to  home  or  foreign 
affairs,  in  accordance  wdth  any  expression  of  opinion  delivered  by 
the  National  Union.  But  the  resolution  passed  by  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Union  at  Newcastle  is,  in  one  aspect,  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  That  resolution,  coupled  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Unionist  conference  at  Bristol,  puts  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
so  to  speak,  in  position.  To  use  a  barbarous  word,  those  resolu- 
(1)  See  postscript. 
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tions  “regularise”  his  attitude.  They  enable  him  to  say  quite 
truly  :  “  My  policy,  not  Balfour’s,  is  the  common  policy  of  both 
wings  of  the  party.”  Therein  lies  the  importance — the  only 
importance — of  those  resolutions.  And,  however  unrepresenta¬ 
tive,  they  must  stand  until  replaced  by  others,  or  repudiated  by 
higher  authorities. 

Where,  then,  are  Mr.  Balfour’s  supporters  if  they  are  not  to  be 
heard  either  at  the  Conference  of  the  National  Union,  or  that  of 
the  Liberal  Unionist  organisation  ?  1  imagine  that  his  real  support 
will  ultimately  be  found  in  the  majority  of  the  landowning  class. 
At  first  these  were  disposed  to  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  was  all  for  their  benefit.  They  are,  however,  growing 
wiser  day  by  day  ;  and  they  begin  to  see  that  they  have  everything 
to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  supporting  it.  Assuming  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  became  a  practical  question,  and  that 
protective  duties  on  food-stuffs  were  substantial  enough  to  make 
an  appreciable  difference  in  the  landowners’  rents,  what  would 
follow?  Why,  at  the  very  first  touch  of  hard  times  the  masses 
of  the  people  would  imperatively  demand  their  repeal.  No  party 
could  resist  such  a  demand ;  and  if  complied  with ,  what  would 
become  of  their  increased  rents — of  colonial  love  nourished  on  the 
preferential  bribe?  There  probably  is  a  proportion  of  stupid 
persons  among  the  landowners ;  but  as  a  class  they  are,  I  believe, 
the  most  sober-minded  and  intelligent  section  of  the  nation. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  Mr.  Balfour  must  seek  his  mainstay.  After 
all,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  got  the  Tory  birth-mark,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  has.  But  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  becalm  the 
Conservative  leader  by  coming  between  the  wind  and  his  sails 
makes  this  affair  far  more  interesting  to  the  students  of  political 
manoeuvring  than  the  corresponding  trial  of  skill  between  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  Rosebery  crafts.  The  double  struggle 
must  command  our  unflagging  attention. 

To  sum  up  the  main  considerations  presented  by  the  present 
phase  of  the  Conservative  party,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  ,  once  the  Tories  are  out  of  office  and  the  Liberals  in ,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  that  for  which,  for  the  past  three  years,  he  has  been 
preparing,  namely,  in  putting  Mr.  Balfour  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  up  the  position  of  a  defendant.  Up  to  the  present  the  Tory 
leader  has  shown  extreme  skill  in  avoiding  that  position,  and 
enforcing  the  Birmingham  wrestler  to  struggle  with  unsubstantial 
shadows.  It  takes  at  least  two  to  make  a  fight ;  and  Mr.  Balfour 
has  always  contrived  to  keep  on  his  path  without  treading  upon  the 
very  conspicuous  coat-tail  of  his  Birmingham  challenger.  Once  in 
opposition  the  difficulty  of  picking  his  steps  will  be  increased 
tenfold. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  mainly  concerned  rather  with  the  conflict 
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of  personal  ambitions  than  with  that  of  opposing  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  Professedly,  of  course,  the  smothered  feud  that  is  going 
on,  alike  in  the  camp  of  the  Liberals  and  in  that  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  is  a  conflict  of  principles.  In  the  one  case  it  is  Pro¬ 
tection  as  against  Eetaliation ;  in  the  other  it  is  Home  Eule  by 
instalments  as  against  no  Home  Eule.  But  that  does  not  deceive 
intelligent  observers.  From  a  purely  public  point  of  view  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  political  prospect  lies  immediately  in  the  question  of 
Liberal  policy.  And  it  is  in  connection  with  this  policy  that  we 
may  expect  what  I  have,  in  Pepysian  phrase,  called  brave  sport. 
What  the  nation  is  expecting  from  the  coming  Liberal  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  thoroughgoing,  earnest,  internal  reforms.  If  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Lord  Eosebery  and  his  friends  is  permitted  to  deter¬ 
mine  Liberal  legislation  under  the  new  Government,  that 
Government  is  certain  to  disappoint  and  disgust  the  nation. 
Thorough  and  sincere  reforms,  for  which  there  is  great  scope,  and 
extreme  necessity,  will  keep  the  Liberal  party  together  in  good 
fighting  spirit.  To  Lord  Eosebery  and  his  friends  such  reforms- 
are  “  violent  organic  changes.”  The  besetting  sin  of  the  Liberal 
party  always  has  been  that  it  has  timed  its  march,  to  borrow  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  phrase,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  lame  warriors. 
Nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  lead  to  fatal  consequences  in  the 
case  of  the  future  Liberal  Ministers  than  an  attempt  to  shape  their 
measures  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  provoke  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  their  foes  without  inspiring  the  enthusiasm  of  their  friends. 
But,  unless  my  political  insight  is  at  fault,  this  is  precisely  what 
the  next  Liberal  Ministry  will  do. 

In  three  directions  at  least  there  is  ample  scope  for  Liberal 
Ministers  to  show  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  national  confidence. 
They  can  restore  to  the  people  that  immediate  and  direct  control 
over  their  local  affairs  of  which,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  has  been  engaged  in  depriving  them.  They  can 
eliminate  from  local-  administration  the  insidious  and  pernicious 
principle  of  co-optation.  This  principle  was  first  introduced,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  accurately,  in  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888.  A  new  phase  was  added  to  it  in  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Bill  of  1890.  The  coping-stone  was  added 
in  the  late  Education  Acts.  In  the  first-named  Act  the  principle 
of  co-optation  went  far  to  make  popular  and  direct  control  of  county 
administration  a  farce.  Local  squires  quietly  got  rid  of  popular 
democratic  candidates  for  the  County  Councils  by  co-opting  them 
on  to  committees  where  they  found  themselves,  as  it  were,  shunted 
into  a  siding.  Under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act  millions  of  money  are  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax¬ 
payers,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
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Board  in  London ,  to  be  spent  on  so-called  technical  education  by 
local  co-opted  committees  over  whose  action  the  taxpayers  have 
virtually  no  control.  As  for  administration  under  the  late  Educa¬ 
tion  Acts,  that  is  too  notorious  to  call  for  much  comment.  In 
London  we  have  an  Education  Authority,  virtually  irresponsible, 
deliberating  in  secret,  and  scattering  the  ratepayers’  money  in  the 
most  amazing  manner  in  wild  experiments.  If  the  next  Liberal 
Ministry  is  really  in  earnest  about  healthy  reforms,  here  is  ample 
scope. 

In  the  second  place  a  Liberal  Ministry  may  do  good  work  in  re¬ 
forming  the  present  preposterous  and  odious  franchise  laws.  As 
they  stand  they  are  an  abiding  inducement  to  perjury  and  false 
pretence.  A  detailed  account  of  the  abuses  and  scandals  of  the 
franchise  laws  would  exhaust  the  capacity  of  a  large  volume.  The 
true  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  manhood  suffrage.  It  ought 
to  be  at  least  as  easy  for  a  ratepayer  to  get  his  name  on  the  re¬ 
gister  of  voters  as  to  get  it  on  the  rate-book.  As  it  is,  tens  of 
thousands  of  intelligent  men  are  deprived  of  all  influence  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  while  thousands  who  are  so  ignorant  that 
they  cannot  mark  a  voting-paper  are  made  electors. 

In  the  third  place  a  Liberal  Ministry  may  earn  a  claim  to 
national  gratitude  by  thorough-going  reforms  of  the  present  land 
system  and  Poor  Law  system.  Both  have  existed  so  long  without 
attention  that  they  have  grovm  hoary  with  accumulated  abuses. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  certain  quarters,  which  are  presumed  to 
be  in  a  position  to  speak  the  mind  of  the  Liberal  party,  that,  in 
dealing  with  the  religious  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  education, 
special  exemptions  will  be  made  in  favour  of  Eoman  Catholic  in¬ 
stitutions.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  then  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet  will  meet  with  rough 
handling.  Strict  justice  all  round,  and  no  pampering  of 
pet  sects,  is  the  only  safe  road.  From  the  first  moment 
that  the  State  made  a  grant  to  popular  education  it  has 
gone  on  subsidising  the  professors  of  dogma.  It  is  time  that 
this  bad  business  were  made  an  end  of.  In  the  beginning  there 
was  a  reason  for  it,  as  the  schools  were  then,  without  exception, 
in  the  hands  of  different  religious  bodies.  That  pretext  no  longer 
exists.  At  least  five-eighths  of  the  cost  of  existing  schools  has 
been  found  by  the  taxpayers  in  general ;  the  remainder  by 
benevolent  persons  long  since  dead.  The  priests  of  to-day, 
whether  Anglican,  Roman,  Wesleyan  or  other,  have  found  no 
part  of  the  cost,  nor  have  their  disciples.  In  a  good  many  cases 
endowments  have  been  lost,  embezzled,  or  diverted.  The  State, 
which  is  now  defraying  the  whole  cost  of  education ,  ought  to  enter 
into  possession  of  the  schools,  and  provide  a  really  national  and 
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efficient  system  of  secular  education,  leaving  it  to  the  professors  of 
i  dogma  to  propagate  their  religious  theories  as  best  they  can  at 

I  their  own  expense.  No  parent,  whether  Jew',  Christian,  Atheist  or 

Agnostic,  has  any  right  to  claim  that  his  particular  religious  theory 
I  shall  be  propagated  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers.  In  reality  so- 

^  called  undenominational  education  is  the  worst  form  of  denomina- 

I  tional  education.  If  the  Liberal  Government  should  have  the 

I  courage  to  take  its  stand  upon  strict  justice,  and  disregard  the 

^  howling  of  the  sects,  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  wdll  support 

I  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  expect  it  will  do,  it  seeks  to  stereo¬ 

type  a  new  form  of  injustice,  and,  by  making  special  arrangements 
in  favour  of  Eoman  Catholic  institutions,  conciliate  the  Irish  vote, 
it  will  certainly  meet  with  disaster.  There  must  be  a  root-and- 
branch  rejection  of  the  claims  of  sectarianism  in  all  its  forms. 
The  worst  feature  of  Liberal  Ministries  has  always  been  their 
readiness  to  take  fright  at  the  frothy  vociferation  of  small  sections. 
The  new  Ministers  are  sure  to  be  met  with  much  of  this ,  whatever 
the  provisions  of  their  education  policy.  But  if  they  will  summon 
up  their  courage,  and  propose  a  measure  of  thorough-going  reform 
founded  upon  strict  justice,  and  regardless  of  sectarian  shriekings, 

'  they  wall  rally  all  sensible  men  to  their  support.  If  the  House  of 
Lords  rejected  such  a  measure,  as  it  probably  wrould,  the  Liberals 
should  go  to  the  country  upon  it.  In  such  a  case  I  am  persuaded 
they  would  find  their  position  impregnable.  But  I  daresay  they 
will  prefer  to  provide  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  occasion  for  good 
sport. 

In  connection  with  these  and  all  other  questions  of  Liberal 
i  legislation  and  administration  the  Eosebery  faction  is  the  real 

!  stumbling-block.  Lord  Eosebery  has  no  true  sympathy  with 

!  Liberal  reform,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  only  remains  m  the 

party  for  the  purpose  of  stultifying  it,  and  preventing  it  doing 
really  good  work.  His  opinions  are  such  that  he  ought  to  be 
*  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  wdth  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Cecil 

j  Rhodes’s  faith  in  Lord  Eosebery  is  a  most  excellent  reason  why 

j'  the  Liberal  party  should  drop  him.  His  latest  speeches  appear 

to  have  done  much  to  make  this  result  probable ;  but  I  am  afraid 
!  that,  in  homely  phrase,  the  news  is  too  good  to  be  true. 

■  I  have  said  nothing  about  foreign  affairs.  There  unlooked-for 
!  developments  may  take  place.  For  some  years  past  the  present 
Conservative  Ministry  has  been  reverting  to  the  old  and  vicious 
I  policy  of  interference  in  Continental  international  affairs,  and  the 

I  motive  forces  behind  the  surface  movements  of  the  last  nine 

I  months  are  at  present  too  skilfully  concealed  for  the  outside  ob- 

server  to  speak  with  confidence  of  them.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Tory  Cabinet  is  about  to 
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hand  over  to  its  successors  a  very  troublesome  business  in  this 
department.  The  excessive  readiness  of  certain  Liberals  to  pledge 
themselves,  quite  unnecessarily,  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s  policy  is 
not  of  good  augury  for  the  Liberal  party.  Liberal  Ministries 
have  a  way  of  coming  to  grief  over  foreign  affairs.  If  Liberals  do 
not  wish  to  provide  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  the  most  gratifying  kind 
of  sport,  and  to  forfeit  power  for  another  quarter  of  a  century ,  they 
will  keep  out  of  foreign  imbroglios,  and  devote  their  attention  to 
what  is  their  proper  business,  namely,  the  redress  of  grievances. 

On  the  whole,  and  taking  account  rather  of  the  probabilities  than 
of  the  possibilities,  I  foresee  for  the  Liberal  party  a  short  and 
troubled  term  of  office. 

A  Student  of  Public  Affairs. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written  the  great  event  I, 
has  happened ;  Tweedledum  is  out  and  Tweedledee  is  in.  I  see 
no  reason  for  altering  a  word  of  what  has  been  written.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  that  has  happened  since  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  it  were  committed  to  paper  has  confirmed  them.  We 
have  had  speeches  from  nearly  every  public  man  of  weight.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman ,  at  the  cost  of  what  concessions  the  ' 
outsider  cannot  now  conjecture  with  good  confidence,  has  con¬ 
trived  to  include  in  his  Cabinet  all  the  section-leaders.  Lord 
Kosebery  is  not  included,  but  his  friends  hold  a  number  of  the 
highest  offices.  The  new  Ministry  is  a  good  one  to  go  to  the 
country  with.  All  the  star  artistes  are  in  the  cast  of  the  play.  | 

But  when  the  General  Election  is  over  and  the  curtain  is  rung  . 

up  on  the  stage  at  Westminster,  will  the  artistes  co-operate  in  ( 

making  the  play  a  success?  I  predict  they  will  not.  The  ( 

Premier,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir  Robert  Reid  seem  to  stand  for  ^ 

concession  to  Ireland;  on  the  other  hand,  the  inclusion  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Mr.  Haldane  forbids  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  will  be  any  serious  concession  in  this  direction. 

Yet  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  conference  a  few  weeks  ago  not  only 
reaffirmed  their  adhesion  in  the  fullest  sense  to  their  former  policy, 
but  even  increased  their  demands.  They  not  only  ask  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  legislative  body  in  Ireland ;  they  demand  also  a 
Sectarian  University  to  be  controlled  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  priests. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Birrell  as  Minister  of  Education  justifies 
the  hope  that  the  priest,  be  he  Anglican  or  Roman,  whll  meet 
vnth  scanty  consideration ;  but,  then,  that  hope  is  chilled  by  the 
reflection  that  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  is  also  in  the  Cabinet. 
Before  votes  are  cast  for  the  new  Ministry  electors  will 
want  a  clear  declaration  about  the  Chinese  miners  in  South  Africa. 

For  Liberals  that  problem  is  quite  as  perplexing,  and  even  more 
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pressing,  than  the  Home  Kule  question.  There  will  be  countless 
opinions  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  w'ill  not  be  so  great  as 
Liberals  are  anticipating.  However,  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  rupture  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  studied  courtesy  of  the  antagonists  towards  each  other 
emphasises  and  accentuates  the  intensity  of  the  struggle.  These 
giants  are  already  stripped  and  in  the  ring.  At  Oxford  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  his  friend  and  former  leader,  but 
I  observe  that  the  journals  of  all  shades  of  opinion  have ,  with  quite 
remarkable  intelligence,  omitted  to  note  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
language  at  Oxford  was  in  the  past  tense.  All  his  praise  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  all  his  professions  of  devotion,  were  “  have  beens  ”  ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  no  longer  has  a  leader ;  Mr.  Balfour  has  been 
a  noble  leader ;  the  noble  leader  of  the  future  will  be — Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  The  differences  between  himself  and  Mr.  Balfour,  he 
said  graciously,  were  about  details,  not  about  principles,  and  “  have 
never  interfered,  or  could  have  interfered,  with  our  perfect 
co-operation.”  There  is  the  parting  of  the  ways  disclosed  most 
gracefully  and  gently  to  our  unastonished  gaze.  But  Mr.  Balfour 
is  not  to  be  waved  aside  thus  gracefully.  The  day  after  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  tickled  the  enthusiasm  of  young  gentlemen  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Balfour  went  among  his  friends  and  supporters  in  East  Man¬ 
chester,  and  he  told  them  in  effect  that  it  was  not  in  the  country, 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  lacked  support.  ‘‘  From 
every  part  of  the  country,”  said  he,  “  and  without  a  discordant 
voice ,  I  have  been  assured  of  the  continued  kindness  and  support 
of  that  great  party  which  I  have  spent  my  life  in  supporting.” 
There  is  a  pathetic  note  in  the  statement.  But  there  is  a  note 
of  another  kind  in  his  concluding  declaration  :  ‘‘  The  party  has 
elected  me  to  be  its  leader.  I  propose  to  do  my  best  to  carry  out 
in  power  or  in  opposition,  in  place  or  out  of  it,  missions  they  have 
entnisted  to  my  hands,  and  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  from  all 
sections  of  it,  be  their  minor  differences  what  they  may,  I  shall 
in  future  receive  that  personal  kindness  and  support  which  I  have 
never  wanted  in  the  past.”  In  short,  it  is  very  plain  that  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  pronounced  his  funeral  panegyric  on  Mr. 
Balfour  before  he  was  quite  dead ,  and  that  the  late  Prime  Minister 
most  ungratefully  persists  in  living  on.  With  the  Conservative 
party,  then,  the  question  of  the  moment  is  :  Under  which  king? 
In  a  word,  the  political  atmosphere  is  highly  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  the  storm  cannot  be  far  off. 


OF  OUR  ANXIOUS  MORALITY.' 


I. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  human  evolution  that  must  be 
almost  unprecedented  in  history.  A  large  portion  of  mankind 
— and  just  that  portion  which  corresponds  with  the  part  that  has 
hitherto  created  the  events  of  which  wn  know  with  some  cer¬ 
tainty — is  gradually  forsaking  the  religion  in  which  it  has  lived 
for  nearly  twenty  centuries. 

For  a  religion  to  become  extinct  is  no  new  thing.  It  must  have 
happened  more  than  once  in  the  night  of  time ;  and  the  annalists 
of  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  make  us  assist  at  the  death  of 
paganism.  But  until  now  men  passed  from  a  crumbling  temple 
into  one  that  w^as  building  ;  they  left  one  religion  to  enter  another ; 
w’hereas  we  are  abandoning  ours  to  go  now’here.  That  is  the  new 
phenomenon,  with  the  unknown  consequences,  in  which  we  live. 

II. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  religions  have  always, 
through  their  morality  and  their  promises  extending  beyond  the 
tomb,  exercised  an  enormous  influence  upon  men’s  happiness, 
although  we  have  seen  some — and  very  important  ones,  such  as 
paganism — which  provided  neither  those  promises  nor  any 
morality  properly  so-called.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  promises 
of  our  own ,  for  they  are  the  first  to  perish  with  the  faith ,  whereas 
we  are  still  living  in  the  monuments  erected  by  the  morality  bom 
of  that  departing  faith.  But  w'e  feel  that,  in  spite  of  the  sup¬ 
ports  of  habit,  those  monuments  are  yawning  over  our  heads 
and  that  already,  in  many  places,  we  are  shelterless  under  an 
unforeseen  heaven  that  has  ceased  to  give  its  orders.  And  so  we 
are  assisting  at  the  more  or  less  unconscious  and  feverish  elabora¬ 
tion  of  a  morality  that  is  premature,  because  we  feel  it  to  be 
indispensable,  made  up  of  remnants  gathered  from  the  past,  of 
conclusions  borrowed  from  ordinary  good  sense,  of  a  few  laws 
half  perceived  by  science  and,  lastly,  of  certain  extreme  in¬ 
tuitions  of  our  bewildered  intelligence,  which  returns,  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  road  through  a  new  mystery,  to  old-time  virtues  which 
good  sense  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  prop  up.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
curious  to  attempt  to  seize  the  first  reflexes  of  that  elaboration. 

(1)  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  copyrighted  U.S.A., 
1905,  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
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The  hour  seems  to  strike  at  which  many  ask  themselves  whether, 
by  continuing  to  practise  a  lofty  and  noble  morality  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  obeys  other  laws,  they  are  not  disarming  themselves 
too  artlessly  and  playing  the  ungrateful  part  of  dupes.  They  wish 
to  know  if  the  motives  that  still  attach  them  to  old  virtues  are  not 
merely  sentimental ,  traditional  and  illusionary ;  and  they  seek 
somewhat  vainly  within  themselves  for  the  supports  that  reason 
may  yet  lend  them. 

III. 

Placing  on  one  side  the  artificial  haven  in  which  those  who 
remain  faithful  to  the  religious  certainties  take  shelter,  we  find 
that  the  upper  currents  of  civilised  humanity  waver,  seemingly, 
between  two  contrary  doctrines.  For  that  matter,  these  two 
parallel,  but  inverse  doctrines  have  through  all  time,  like  hostile 
streams,  crossed  the  fields  of  human  morality.  But  their  beds 
were  never  so  clearly,  so  rigidly  dug  out  as  now.  That  which  in 
other  days  was  no  more  than  altruism  and  egoism  instinctive  and 
vague,  with  waves  often  mingled,  has  recently  become  altruism 
and  egoism  absolute  and  systematic.  At  their  sources,  which  are 
not  renewed,  but  shifted,  stand  two  men  of  genius  ;  Tolstoy  and 
Nietzsche.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  only  seemingly  that  these 
tw'O  doctrines  divide  the  world  of  ethics.  The  real  drama  of  the 
modern  conscience  is  not  enacted  at  either  of  these  too  extreme 
pints.  Lost  in  space,  they  mark  little  more  than  two  illusive 
goals  which  nobody  dreams  of  attaining.  One  of  these  doctrines 
flows  violently  back  towards  a  past  that  never  existed  in  the  shape 
in  which  that  doctrine  pictures  it ;  the  other  ripples  cruelly  to¬ 
wards  a  future  which  there  is  nothing  to  prognosticate.  Between 
these  two  dreams,  which  envelop  and  go  beyond  it  on  every  side, 
passes  the  reality  of  which  they  have  failed  to  take  account.  In 
this  reality,  of  which  each  of  us  carries  the  image  within  himself, 
it  behoves  us  to  study  the  formation  of  the  morality  on  which  our 
latterday  life  rests.  Need  I  add  that,  when  employing  the  term 
“morality,”  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  practices  of  daily 
existence  which  spring  from  custom  and  fashion,  but  of  the  great 
laws  that  determine  the  inner  man? 

IV. 

Our  morality  is  formed  in  our  conscious  or  unconscious  reason, 
which,  from  this  point  of  view,  may  be  divided  into  three  regions. 
Eight  at  the  bottom  lies  the  heaviest,  the  densest  and  the  most 
general,  which  we  will  call  “common  sense.”  A  little  higher, 
already  striving  towards  ideas  of  immaterial  usefulness  and  enjoy¬ 
ment,  is  what  might  be  called  “  good  sense  ”  ;  and,  lastly,  at  the 
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top,  admitting,  but  controlling  as  severely  as  possible  the  claims  of 
the  imagination,  of  the  feelings  and  of  all  that  connects  our 
conscious  life  with  the  unconscious  and  with  the  unknown  forces 
within  and  without,  the  indeterminate  part  of  that  same  total 
reason,  to  w^hich  we  will  give  the  name  of  “  mystic  reason.” 

V. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  at  length  the  morality  of  ”  com¬ 
mon  sense,”  of  that  good  common  sense  which  exists  in  all  of  us, 
in  the  best  and  the  worst  of  us  alike,  and  which  springs  up  spon¬ 
taneously  on  the  ruins  of  the  religious  idea.  It  is  the  morality  of 
each  man  for  himself,  of  practical,  solid  egoism,  of  every  material 
instinct  and  enjoyment.  He  who  starts  from  “  common  sense” 
considers  that  he  possesses  but  one  certainty  :  his  own  life.  In 
that  life,  going  to  the  bottom  of  things,  are  but  two  real  evils  : 
sickness  and  poverty  ;  and  but  two  genuine  and  irreducible  boons  ; 
health  and  riches.  All  other  realities,  happy  or  unhappy,  flow 
from  these.  The  rest,  joys  and  sorrows  born  of  the  feelings  and 
the  passions,  is  imaginary,  because  it  depends  upon  the  idea  that 
we  form  of  it.  Our  right  to  enjoyment  is  limited  only  by  the 
similar  right  of  those  who  live  at  the  same  time  as  ourselves ;  and 
we  have  to  respect  certain  laws  established  in  the  very  interest 
of  our  peaceful  enjoyment.  With  the  reservation  of  these  laws 
we  admit  no  constraint;  and  our  conscience,  so  far  from  tram¬ 
melling  the  movements  of  our  selfishness,  must,  on  the  contrary, 
approve  of  their  triumphs ,  seeing  that  those  triumphs  are  what  is 
most  in  accordance  with  the  instinctive  and  logical  duties  of  life. 

There  we  have  the  first  stratum,  the  first  state  of  all  natural 
morality.  It  is  a  state  w^hich  many  men,  after  the  complete 
death  of  the  religious  ideas,  will  never  go  beyond. 

VI. 

As  for  ‘‘good  sense,”  which  is  a  little  less  material,  a  little  less 
animal,  it  looks  at  things  from  a  slightly  higher  standpoint  and, 
consequently,  sees  a  little  further.  It  soon  perceives  that  nig¬ 
gardly  ‘‘  common  sense  ”  leads  an  obscure,  confined  and 
wretched  life  in  its  shell.  It  observes  that  man  is  no  more  able 
than  the  bee  to  remain  solitary  and  that  the  life  which  he  shares 
with  his  fellows,  in  order  to  expand  freely  and  completely,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  an  unjust  and  pitiless  struggle  or  to  a  mere  ex¬ 
change  of  services  grudgingly  rewarded.  In  its  relations  towards 
others  it  still  makes  selfishness  its  starting-point ;  but  this  selfish¬ 
ness  is  no  longer  purely  material.  It  still  considers  utility,  but 
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already  admits  its  spiritual  or  sentimental  side.  It  knows  joys 
and  sorrows,  affections  and  antipathies,  the  objects  of  which  may 
exist  in  the  imagination.  Thus  understood  and  capable  of  rising 
to  a  certain  height  above  the  conclusions  of  material  logic — with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  its  interest — it  appears  beyond  the  reach  of 
every  objection.  It  flatters  itself  that  it  is  in  solid  occupation  of 
all  reason’s  summits.  It  even  makes  a  few  concessions  to  that 
which  does  not  perceptibly  fall  within  the  latter’s  domain,  I 
mean  to  the  passions,  the  feelings,  and  all  the  unexplained  things 
that  surround  them.  It  must  needs  make  these  concessions,  for, 
if  not,  the  gloomy  caves  in  which  it  would  shut  itself  up  would 
be  no  more  habitable  than  those  in  which  dull  “  common  sense  ” 
leads  its  stupefied  existence.  But  these  very  concessions  call 
attention  to  the  unlawfulness  of  its  claims  to  busy  itself  with 
morality  once  that  the  latter  has  gone  beyond  the  ordinary 
practices  of  daily  life. 


VII. 

Indeed,  what  can  there  be  in  common  between  good  sense  and 
the  stoical  idea  of  duty,  for  instance?  They  inhabit  two  different 
and  almost  uncommunicating  regions.  Good  sense,  when  it 
claims  alone  to  promulgate  the  laws  that  form  the  inner  man, 
ought  to  meet  with  the  same  resistance  and  the  same  obstacles 
as  those  against  which  it  strikes  in  one  of  the  few  regions  which 
it  has  not  yet  reduced  to  slavery  :  the  region  of  aesthetics.  Here 
it  is  very  happily  consulted  on  all  that  concerns  the  starting-point 
and  certain  great  lines,  but  very  imperiously  ordered  to  hold  its 
tongue  so  soon  as  the  achievement  and  the  supreme  and  mys¬ 
terious  beauty  of  the  work  come  into  question.  But,  whereas  in 
aesthetics  it  resigns  itself  easily  enough  to  silence,  in  morality  it 
wishes  to  lord  over  all  things.  It  were  well,  therefore,  to  put  it 
back  once  for  all  into  its  lawful  place  in  the  generality  of  the 
faculties  that  make  up  our  human  person. 

VIII. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  time  is  the  ever-increasing  and  almost 
exclusive  confidence  which  we  accord  to  those  parts  of  our  intel¬ 
ligence  which  we  have  just  described  as  common  sense  and  good 
sense.  It  was  not  always  thus.  Formerly  man  based  upon  good 
sense  only  a  somewhat  restricted  and  the  vulgarest  portion  of  his 
life.  The  rest  had  its  foundations  in  other  regions  of  our  mind, 
notably  in  the  imagination.  The  religions,  for  instance,  and 
with  them  the  brightest  part  of  the  morality  of  which  they  are 
the  chief  sources  always  rose  up  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
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tiny  limits  of  good  sense.  This  was  excessive ;  but  the  question 
is  whether  the  present  contrary  excess  is  not  as  blind.  The 
enormous  strides  made  in  the  practice  of  our  life  by  certain 
mechanical  and  scientific  laws  make  us  allow  to  good  sense  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  which  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  this  same  good 
sense  is  entitled.  The  apparently  incontestable,  yet  perhaps 
illusory  logic  of  certain  phenomena  which  we  believe  that  we 
know  makes  us  forget  the  possible  illogicality  of  millions  of  other 
phenomena  which  we  do  not  yet  know.  Nothing  assures  us  that 
the  universe  obeys  the  law-s  of  human  logic.  It  would  even  be 
surprising  if  this  w^ere  so ;  for  the  law^s  of  our  good  sense  are  the 
fruit  of  an  experience  which  is  insignificant  when  we  compare  it 
with  what  we  do  not  knowu  “  There  is  no  effect  without  a 
cause,”  says  our  good  sense,  to  take  the  tritest  instance.  Yes,  in 
the  little  circle  of  our  material  life,  that  is  undeniable  and  all- 
sufficing.  But,  so  soon  as  we  emerge  from  this  infinitesimal  circle, 
the  saying  no  longer  answers  to  anything,  seeing  that  the  notions 
of  cause  and  effect  are  alike  unknow'able  in  a  world  where  all  is 
unknown.  Now  our  life  from  the  moment  when  it  raises  itself 
a  little  is  constantly  issuing  from  the  small  material  and  experi¬ 
mental  circle  and,  consequently,  from  the  domain  of  good  sense. 
Even  in  the  visible  world  wffiich  serves  it  for  a  model  in  our 
mind,  we  do  not  observe  that  it  reigns  undivided.  Around  us,  in 
her  most  constant  and  most  familiar  manifestations,  nature  very 
rarely  acts  according  to  good  sense.  What  could  be  more  sense¬ 
less  than  her  waste  of  existences?  What  more  unreasonable 
than  those  billions  of  germs  blindly  squandered  to  achieve  the 
chance  birth  of  a  single  being?  What  more  illogical  than  the 
untold  and  useless  complication  of  her  means  (as,  for  instance, 
in  the  life  of  certain  parasites  and  the  impregnation  of  flowers  by 
insects)  to  attain  the  simplest  ends?  What  madder  than  those 
thousands  of  worlds  which  perish  in  space  without  accomplishing 
a  single  work?  All  this  goes  beyond  our  good  sense  and  shows  it 
that  it  is  not  in  agreement  with  general  life  and  that  it  is  almost 
isolated  in  the  universe.  Needs  must  it  argue  against  itself  and 
recognise  that  we  shall  not  give  it  in  our  life,  which  is  not  isolated, 
the  preponderant  place  to  which  it  aspires.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  we  will  abandon  it  where  it  is  of  use  to  us ;  but  it  is  well  to 
know  that  good  sense  cannot  suffice  for  everything,  being  almost 
nothing.  Even  as  there  exists  without  ourselves  a  world  that 
goes  beyond  it,  so  there  exists  within  ourselves  another  that 
exceeds  it.  It  is  in  its  place  and  performs  a  humble  and  blessed 
work  in  its  little  village ;  but  it  must  not  aim  at  becoming  the 
master  of  the  great  cities  and  the  sovereign  of  the  mountains  and 
the  seas.  Now  the  great  cities,  the  seas  and  the  mountains  occupy 
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infinitely  more  space  within  us  than  the  little  village  of  our  prac¬ 
tical  existence,  which  is  the  necessary  agreement  upon  a  small 
number  of  inferior,  sometimes  doubtful,  but  indispensable  truths 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  bond  rather  than  a  support.  We  must 
remember  that  nearly  all  our  progress  has  been  made  in  spite  of 
the  sarcasms  and  curses  with  which  good  sense  received  the  un¬ 
reasonable  but  fertile  hypotheses  of  the  imagination.  Amid  the 
moving  and  eternal  waves  of  a  boundless  universe  let  us  not, 
therefore,  hold  fast  to  our  good  sense  as  though  to  the  one  rock 
of  salvation.  Bound  to  that  rock,  immovable  through  every  age 
and  every  civilisation,  we  should  do  nothing  of  that  which  we 
ought  to  do,  become  nothing  of  that  which  we  may  perhaps 
become. 


IX. 

Until  the  present  time  this  question  of  a  morality  limited  by 
good  sense  possessed  no  great  importance.  It  did  not  stay  the 
development  of  certain  aspirations,  of  certain  forces  that  have 
always  been  considered  the  finest  and  noblest  to  be  found  in  man. 
The  religions  completed  the  interrupted  work.  To-day,  feeling 
the  danger  of  its  limitations,  the  morality  of  good  sense,  which 
would  like  to  become  the  general  morality,  seeks  to  extend  itself 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  justice  and  generosity,  to  find, 
in  a  superior  interest,  reasons  for  being  disinterested,  in  order  to 
fill  up  a  portion  of  the  abyss  that  separates  it  from  those  indestruc¬ 
tible  forces  and  aspirations.  But  there  are  points  which  it  is 
unable  to  exceed  without  denying  itself,  without  destroying  itself 
in  its  very  source.  After  these  points,  which  are  just  those  at 
which  the  great  useless  virtues  begin,  what  guide  remains  to  us? 

X. 

We  shall  see  presently  if  it  is  possible  to  answer  this  question. 
But,  even  admitting  that  there  is  not,  that  there  never  can  be  a 
guide  beyond  the  plains  of  the  morality  of  good  sense,  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  anxious  touching  the  moral  future  of 
mankind.  Man  is  so  essentially,  so  necessarily  a  moral  being 
that,  when  he  denies  the  existence  of  all  morality,  that  very 
denial  already  becomes  the  foundation  of  a  new  morality.  Man¬ 
kind,  at  a  pinch,  can  do  without  a  guide.  It  proceeds  a  little 
more  slowly,  but  almost  as  surely,  through  the  darkness  which  no 
one  lights.  It  carries  within  itself  the  light  whose  flame  is 
blown  to  and  fro,  but  incessantly  revived,  by  the  storms.  It  is, 
so  to  speak,  independent  of  the  ideas  which  imagine  that  they 
lead  it.  For  the  rest,  it  is  curious  and  easy  to  establish  that  these 
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periodical  ideas  have  always  had  but  little  influence  on  the  mass 
of  good  and  evil  that  is  done  in  the  world.  The  only  thing  that 
has  a  real  influence  is  the  spiritual  wave  which  carries  us,  which 
has  its  ebbs  and  flows,  but  which  seems  slowly  to  overtake  and 
conquer  we  know  not  w'hat  in  space.  More  important  than  the 
idea  is  the  time  that  lapses  around  it,  is  the  development  of  a 
civilisation,  w'hich  is  but  the  elevation  of  the  general  intelhgence 
at  a  given  moment  in  history.  If  to-morrow  a  religion  were 
revealed  to  us  proving,  scientifically  and  wdth  absolute  certainty, 
that  every  act  of  goodness,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  heroism,  of  inward 
nobility,  would  bring  us  immediately  after  our  death  an  indubitable 
and  unimaginable  reward,  I  doubt  whether  the  proportion  of  good 
and  evil,  of  virtues  and  vices  amid  which  we  live  would  undergo 
an  appreciable  change.  Would  you  have  a  convincing  example? 
In  the  ^Middle  Ages  there  were  moments  when  faith  was  absolute 
and  obtruded  itself  with  a  certainty  that  corresixmds  exactly  with 
our  scientific  certainties.  The  rewards  promised  for  well-doing, 
the  punishments  threatening  evil  were,  in  the  thoughts  of  the  men 
of  that  time,  as  tangible,  so  to  speak,  as  would  be  those  of  the 
revelation  of  which  I  spoke  above.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  see 
that  the  level  of  goodness  was  raised.  A  few'  saints  sacrificed 
themselves  for  their  brothers,  carried  certain  virtues,  picked  from 
among  the  more  contestable,  to  the  pitch  of  heroism ;  but  the  bulk 
of  men  continued  to  deceive  one  another,  to  lie,  to  fornicate,  to 
steal,  to  be  guilty  of  envy,  to  commit  murder.  The  average  of  the 
vices  was  no  lower  than  that  of  to-day.  On  the  contrary,  life  was 
incomparably  harsher,  more  cruel  and  more  unjust,  because  the 
low- water  mark  of  the  general  intelligence  was  less  high. 

XI. 

Let  us  return  to  our  positivist,  utilitarian,  materialist  or 
rational  morality,  which  w’e  have  called  the  morality  of  common 
sense  and  good  sense.  It  is  certain  that,  beside  the  latter,  there 
has  always  been,  there  still  is  another  which  embraces  all  that 
extends  from  the  virtues  of  good  sense,  w'hich  are  necessary  to  our 
material  and  spiritual  happiness,  to  the  infinity  of  heroism,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  goodness,  of  love,  of  inward  probity  and  dignity. 
It  is  certain  that  the  morality  of  good  sense,  although  it  may  go 
pretty  far  in  some  directions,  such  as  that  of  altruism,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  always  be  a  little  wanting  in  nobility,  in  disin¬ 
terestedness  and,  above  all,  in  I  know  not  w'hat  faculties  that  are 
capable  of  bringing  it  into  direct  relations  with  the  incontestable 
mystery  of  life. 

If  it  be  probable,  as  we  have  hinted,  that  our  good  sense 
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answers  only  to  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  phenomena,  the 
truths  and  the  laws  of  nature,  if  it  isolate  us  somewhat  piteously 
in  this  world,  we  have  within  us  other  faculties  which  are  mar¬ 
vellously  adapted  to  the  unknowm  parts  of  the  universe  and  which 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  us  expressly  to  prepare  us,  if  not  to 
understand  them,  at  least  to  admit  them  and  to  undergo  their 
great  presentiments.  These  are  imagination  and  the  mystic 
summit  of  our  reason.  Do  and  say  what  we  may,  we  have  never 
been,  we  are  not  yet  a  sort  of  purely  logical  animal.  There  is 
in  us,  above  the  reasoning  portion  of  our  reason,  a  whole  region 
which  answers  to  something  different,  which  is  preparing  for  the 
surprises  of  the  future,  w-hich  is  awaiting  the  events  of  the  un¬ 
known.  This  part  of  our  intelligence,  which  I  will  call  imagina¬ 
tion  or  mystic  reason,  in  times  when,  so  to  speak,  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  nature,  came  before  us,  went  ahead  of  our 
imperfect  attainments,  and  made  us  live,  morally,  socially  and 
sentimentally,  on  a  level  very  much  superior  to  that  of  those 
attainments.  At  the  present  time,  when  we  have  made  the  latter 
take  a  few  steps  forward  in  the  darkness  and  w^hen,  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  years  that  have  just  elapsed,  we  have  unravelled  more  chaos 
than  in  a  thousand  previous  centuries,  at  the  present  time,  when 
our  material  life  seems  on  the  point  of  becoming  fixed  and  assured , 
is  this  a  reason  why  these  two  faculties  should  cease  to  go  ahead 
of  us  or  why  they  should  retrocede  towards  good  sense?  Are 
there  not,  on  the  contrary,  very  serious  reasons  for  urging  them 
forwards,  so  as  to  restore  the  normal  distances  and  their  tra¬ 
ditional  lead?  Is  it  right  that  w^e  should  lose  confidence  in  them? 
Is  it  possible  to  say  that  they  have  hindered  any  form  of  human 
progress  ?  Perhaps  they  have  deceived  us  more  than  once ;  but 
their  fruitful  errors,  by  forcing  us  to  march  onwards,  have 
revealed  to  us,  in  the  straying,  more  truths  than  our  over-timid 
good  sense  would  ever  have  come  upon  by  marking  time.  The 
fairest  discoveries,  in  biology,  in  chemistry,  in  medicine,  in 
physics,  almost  all  had  their  starting-point  in  an  hypothesis  sup¬ 
plied  by  imagination  or  mystic  reason,  an  hypothesis  which  the 
experiments  of  good  sense  have  confirmed,  but  which  the  latter, 
given  to  narrow  methods,  would  never  have  foreseen. 


XII. 

In  the  exact  sciences,  in  which  it  seems  as  if  they  ought  to  be 
first  dethroned,  imagination  and  mystic  reason  (that  is  to  say, 
that  part  of  our  reason  which  extends  above  good  sense,  draw’s 
no  conclusions  and  plays  an  enormous  and  law’ful  part  in  the 
hesitations  and  possibilities  of  the  unknown),  our  imagination. 
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I  was  saying,  and  our  mystic  reason  again  occupy  a  place  of 
honour.  In  aesthetics  they  reign  almost  undivided.  Why  should 
silence  be  laid  upon  them  in  our  morality,  which  fills  an  inter¬ 
mediate  space  between  the  exact  sciences  and  aesthetics?  There 
is  no  concealing  the  fact  :  if  they  cease  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  good  sense,  if  they  give  up  prolonging  its  work,  all  the  summit 
of  our  morality  falls  in  abruptly.  Starting  from  a  certain  line 
which  is  exceeded  by  the  heroes,  the  great  wise  men  and  even 
the  majority  of  mere  good  men,  all  the  height  of  our  morality 
is  the  fruit  of  our  imagination  and  belongs  to  mystic  reason.  The 
ideal  man,  as  formed  by  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  good  sense,  does  not  yet  correspond,  does  not  even  cor¬ 
respond  at  all  with  the  ideal  man  of  our  imagination.  The  latter 
is  infinitely  higher,  more  generous,  nobler,  more  disinterested, 
more  capable  of  love,  of  self-abnegation,  of  devotion  and  of  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifices.  It  is  a  question  of  knowing  which  of  the  two  is 
right  or  wrong,  which  has  the  right  of  surviving.  Or,  rather,  it 
is  a  question  of  knowing  if  some  new  fact  permits  us  to  make  this 
demand  and  to  bring  into  question  the  high  traditions  of  human 
morality. 


XIII. 

Where  shall  we  find  this  new  fact?  Among  all  the  revelations 
which  science  has  lately  given  us,  is  there  a  single  one  that 
authorises  us  to  take  anything  from  the  ideal  set  before  us  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  for  instance?  Does  the  least  sign,  the  least 
indication,  the  least  presentiment  arouse  a  suspicion  that  the 
primitive  ideas  which  hitherto  have  guided  the  just  man  will  have 
to  change  their  direction  and  that  the  road  of  human  goodwill  is 
a  false  road?  What  discovery  tells  us  that  it  is  time  to  destroy 
in  our  conscience  all  that  goes  beyond  strict  justice,  that  is  to  say, 
those  unnamed  virtues  which,  beyond  those  necessary  to  social 
life,  appear  to  be  weaknesses  and  yet  turn  the  mere  decent  man 
into  the  real  and  profound  good  man? 

Those  virtues,  we  shall  be  told,  and  a  host  of  others  that  have 
always  formed  the  perfume  of  great  souls,  those  virtues  would, 
doubtless,  be  in  their  places  in  a  world  in  which  the  struggle  for 
life  was  no  longer  so  necessary  as  it  is  now  on  a  planet  where  the 
evolution  of  species  is  not  yet  finished.  Meanwhile,  most  of 
them  disarm  those  who  practise  them  as  against  those  who  do  not 
practise  them.  They  trammel  the  development  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  best  to  the  advantage  of  the  less  good.  They 
oppose  an  excellent,  but  human  and  particular  ideal  to  the  general 
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ideal  of  life ;  and  this  more  restricted  ideal  is  necessarily  van¬ 
quished  beforehand. 

The  objection  is  a  specious  one.  First  of  all,  this  so-called 
discovery  of  the  struggle  for  life,  in  which  men  seek  the  source  of 
a  new  morality,  is,  at  bottom,  but  a  discovery  of  words.  It  is 
not  enough  to  give  an  unaccustomed  name  to  an  immemorial  law 
in  order  to  render  lawful  a  radical  deviation  from  the  human  ideal. 
The  struggle  for  life  has  existed  since  the  existence  of  our  planet ; 
and  not  one  of  its  consequences  was  modified,  not  one  of  its 
riddles  solved  on  the  day  when  men  thought  that  they  had  taken 
cognisance  of  it  by  adorning  it  with  an  appellation  which  a  whim 
of  the  vocabulary  will  change  perhaps  before  fifty  years  have 
passed.  Next,  it  behoves  us  to  admit  that,  if  these  virtues  some¬ 
times  disarm  us  before  those  who  do  not  know  of  them,  they  dis¬ 
arm  us  only  in  very  contemptible  combats.  Certainly,  the  too 
scrupulous  man  will  be  deceived  by  him  who  is  unscrupulous ;  the 
too  loving,  too  indulgent,  too  devoted  man  will  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  him  who  is  less  so ;  but  can  this  be  called  a  victory  of  the 
second  over  the  first?  In  what  does  this  defeat  strike  at  the  pro¬ 
found  life  of  the  better  man  ?  He  will  lose  some  material  advan¬ 
tage  by  it,  but  he  would  lose  much  more  by  leaving  uncultivated 
all  the  region  that  extends  beyond  the  morality  of  good  sense. 
He  who  enriches  his  sensibility  enriches  his  intelligence ;  and 
these  are  the  properly  human  forces  which  always  end  by  having 
the  last  word. 


XIV. 

For  the  rest,  if  a  few’  general  thoughts  succeed  in  emerging 
from  the  chaos  of  half-discoveries,  of  half-truths  that  beguile  the 
mind  of  modern  man,  does  not  one  of  these  thoughts  assert  that 
nature  has  given  to  each  species  of  living  beings  all  the  instincts 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  destinies?  And  has 
she  not  at  all  times  given  us  a  moral  ideal  w’hich,  in  the  most 
primitive  savage  and  the  most  refined  civilised  man  alike,  pre¬ 
serves  a  proportional  and  perceptibly  equal  distance  ahead  of  the 
conclusions  of  good  sense?  Is  not  the  savage,  just  as,  in  a  higher 
sphere,  the  civilised  man,  ordinarily  infinitely  more  generous, 
more  loyal,  more  true  to  his  word  than  the  interest  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  wretched  life  advise?  Is  it  not  thanks  to  this 
instinctive  ideal  that  we  live  in  an  environment  in  which, 
despite  the  practical  preponderance  of  evil,  excused  by  the  harsh 
necessities  of  existence,  the  idea  of  goodness  and  justice  reigns 
more  and  more  supreme  and  in  which  the  public  conscience, 
which  is  the  perceptible  and  general  form  of  that  idea,  becomes 
more  and  more  powerful  and  certain  of  itself? 
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XV. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  come  to  an  understanding,  once  for 
all,  on  the  rights  of  our  instincts.  We  no  longer  allow  the  rights 
of  any  of  our  lower  instincts  to  be  contested.  We  know  how  to 
justify  and  to  ennoble  them  by  attaching  them  to  some  great  law 
of  nature.  Why  should  not  certain  more  elevated  instincts,  quite 
as  incontestable  as  those  which  crawl  at  the  bottom  of  our  senses, 
enjoy  the  same  prerogatives?  Must  they  be  denied,  suspected, 
or  treated  as  illusions  because  they  are  not  related  to  the  two  or 
three  primitive  necessities  of  animal  life?  Once  that  they  exist, 
is  it  not  probable  that  they  are  as  indispensable  as  the  others  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  destiny  concerning  which  we  do  not 
know  what  is  useful  or  useless  to  it,  since  we  do  not  know  its 
objects?  And  is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  our  good  sense,  their 
innate  enemy,  to  help  them,  to  encourage  them  and  finally  to 
confess  to  itself  that  certain  parts  of  our  life  are  beyond  its 
sphere  ? 

XVI. 

It  is  our  duty  above  all  to  strive  to  develop  within  ourselves 
the  specific  characteristics  of  the  class  of  living  beings  to  which 
we  belong  and,  by  preference,  those  which  distinguish  us  the 
most  from  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the  life  around  us.  Among 
these  characteristics,  one  of  the  most  notorious  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  our  intelligence  as  our  moral  aspirations.  One  portion  of 
these  aspirations  emanates  from  our  intelligence ;  but  another 
has  always  gone  before  the  latter,  has  always  appeared 
independent  of  it  and,  finding  no  visible  roots  in  it,  has 
sought  elsewhere,  no  matter  where,  but  especially  in  the 
religions,  the  explanation  of  a  mysterious  instinct  that  urged 
it  to  go  further.  To-day,  when  the  religions  are  no  longer  quali¬ 
fied  to  explain  anything,  the  fact,  none  the  less,  remains;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  we  have  the  right  to  suppress  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  a  whole  region  of  our  inner  existence  with  the  sole  object 
of  gratifying  the  reasoning  organs  of  our  judgment.  For  the 
rest,  all  things  hang  together  and  help  one  another,  even  those 
which  seem  to  contend  with  one  another,  in  the  mystery  of  man’s 
instincts,  faculties  and  aspirations.  Our  intelligence  derives  an 
immediate  profit  from  the  sacrifices  which  it  makes  to  the 
imagination  when  the  latter  caresses  an  ideal  which  the  former 
does  not  think  consonant  with  the  realities  of  life.  Our  intel¬ 
ligence  has  for  some  years  been  too  prone  tc  believe  that  it  is  able 
to  suffice  for  itself.  It  needs  all  our  forces,  all  our  feelings,  all 
our  passions,  all  our  unconsciousness,  all  that  is  with  it  and  all 
that  is  against  it,  in  order  to  spread  and  flourish  in  life.  But  the 
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nutriment  which  is  necessary  to  it  more  than  all  is  the  great 
anxieties,  the  grave  sufferings,  the  noble  joys  of  our  heart.  These, 
truly,  are  to  it  what  the  water  from  heaven  is  to  the  lilies,  the 
dew  of  the  morning  to  the  roses.  It  is  well  that  it  should  know 
how  to  stoop  and  pass  in  silence  before  certain  desires  and  certain 
dreams  of  that  heart  which  it  does  not  always  understand,  but 
which  contains  a  light  that  has  more  than  once  led  it  towards 
truths  which  it  sought  in  vain  at  the  extreme  points  of  its 
thoughts. 

XVII. 

We  are  an  indivisible  spiritual  w'hole ;  and  it  is  only  for  the 
needs  of  the  spoken  or  written  word  that  we  are  able,  when  we 
study  them,  to  separate  the  thoughts  of  our  intelligence  from  the 
passions  and  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts. 

Every  man  is  more  or  less  the  victim  of  this  illusory  division. 
He  says  to  himself,  in  his  youth,  that  he  will  see  into  it  more 
clearly  when  he  is  older.  He  imagines  that  his  passions,  even 
the  most  generous  of  them,  obscure  and  disturb  his  thought ;  and 
he  asks  himself,  with  I  know  not  what  hope,  how  far  that  thought 
will  go  when  it  reigns  alone  over  his  lulled  dreams  and  senses. 
And  old  age  comes  :  the  intelligence  is  clear,  but  has  no  object 
remaining.  It  has  nothing  left  to  do ;  it  works  in  the  void.  And 
it  is  thus  that,  in  the  domains  where  the  results  of  that  division 
are  the  most  visible,  we  observe  that,  in  general,  the  work  of  old 
age  is  not  equal  to  that  of  youth  or  of  mature  age,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  has  much  less  experience  and  knows  many  few'er  things, 
but  which  has  not  yet  stifled  the  mysterious  forces  foreign  to  our 
intelligence. 


XVIII. 

If  we  are  now  asked  which,  when  all  is  said,  are  the  precepts  of 
that  lofty  morality  of  which  we  have  spoken  without  defining  it,  we 
will  reply  that  it  presupposes  a  state  of  soul  or  of  heart  rather  than 
a  code  of  strictly  formulated  precepts.  What  constitutes  its 
essence  is  the  sincere  and  strong  wish  to  form  within  ourselves 
a  powerful  idea  of  justice  and  love  which  always  rises  above  that 
formed  by  the  clearest  and  most  generous  portions  of  our 
intelligence.  One  could  mention  a  thousand  examples  :  I  will 
take  one  only,  that  which  is  at  the  centre  of  all  our  anxieties,  that 
beside  which  all  the  rest  has  no  importance,  that  which,  when 
we  thus  speak  of  lofty  and  noble  morality  and  perfect  virtues, 
cross-examines  us  as  culprits  and  asks  us,  bluntly,  “  And  when 
do  you  intend  to  put  a  stop  to  the  injustice  in  which  you  live?  ” 
Yes,  we  all  who  possess  more  than  the  others,  we  who  are  more 
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or  less  rich  as  against  those  who  are  quite  poor,  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  an  injustice  deeper  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
abuse  of  brute  strength,  because  we  abuse  a  strength  which  is 
not  even  real.  Our  reason  deplores  this  injustice,  but  explains 
it,  excuses  it  and  declares  it  to  be  inevitable.  It  shows  us  that 
it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  it  the  swift  and  efficacious  remedy 
which  our  equity  seeks,  that  any  too  radical  remedy  would  carry 
with  it  evils  more  cruel  and  more  desperate  than  those  which 
it  pretended  to  cure;  it  proves  to  us,  in  short,  that  this  injustice 
is  organic,  essential  and  in  conformity  with  all  the  laws  of 
nature.  Our  reason  is  perhaps  right ;  but  what  is  much  more 
deeply,  much  more  surely  right  is  our  ideal  of  justice  which 
proclaims  that  our  reason  is  wrong.  Even  when  it  is  not  acting, 
it  is  well,  if  not  for  the  present,  at  least  for  the  future,  that  this 
ideal  should  have  a  quick  sense  of  iniquity;  and,  if  it  no  longer 
involves  renunciations  or  heroic  sacrifices,  this  is  not  because  it 
is  less  noble  or  less  sure  than  the  ideal  of  the  best  religions,  but 
because  it  promises  no  other  rewards  than  those  of  duty  accom¬ 
plished  and  because  these  rewards  are  just  those  which  hitherto 
only  a  few  heroes  have  understood  and  which  the  great  pre¬ 
sentiments  that  hover  beyond  our  intelligence  are  seeking  to 
make  us  understand. 

XIX. 

In  reality,  we  need  so  few  precepts!  .  .  .  Perhaps  three  or 
four,  at  the  utmost  five  or  six,  which  a  child  could  give  us.  We 
must,  before  all,  understand  them;  and  “to  understand,”  as 
we  take  it,  is  scarcely,  as  a  rule,  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  an 
ideal.  If  that  were  enough,  all  our  intelligences  and  all  our 
characters  would  be  equal ;  for  every  man  of  even  a  very  mean 
intelligence  is  apt  to  understand,  at  this  first  stage,  all  that  is 
explained  to  him  with  sufficient  clearness.  There  are  as  many 
manners  and  as  many  stages,  in  the  manners  of  understanding 
a  truth,  as  there  are  minds  that  think  that  they  understand  it. 
If  I  prove,  for  instance,  to  an  intelligent  vain  man  how  childish 
is  his  vanity,  to  an  egoist  capable  of  comprehension  how  un¬ 
reasonable  and  hateful  is  his  egoism,  they  will  readily  agree, 
they  will  even  amplify  what  I  have  said.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  doubt  that  they  have  understood ;  but  it  is  very  nearly  certain 
that  they  will  continue  to  act  as  though  not  so  much  as  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  one  of  the  truths  which  they  have  just  admitted  had 
grazed  their  brain.  Whereas,  in  another  man,  these  truths, 
covered  with  the  same  words,  will  one  evening  suddenly  enter 
and  penetrate,  through  his  thoughts,  to  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart,  upsetting  his  existence,  displacing  every  axis,  every  lever. 
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every  joy,  every  sorrow^  every  object  of  his  activity.  He  has 
understood  the  sense  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  to  understand  ”  ;  for  we 
cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  understood  a  truth  until 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  shape  our  life  in  accordance  with  it. 

XX. 

To  return  to  and  sum  up  the  central  idea  of  all  of  this,  let  us 
recognise  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  what  we  have  called  good  sense  and  the  other  faculties  and 
sentiments  of  our  life.  Contrary  to  what  we  used  to  do  formerly, 
we  are  now'adays  too  much  inclined  to  shatter  this  equilibrium 
in  favour  of  good  sense.  Certainly,  good  sense  has  the  right 
to  control  more  strictly  than  ever  all  that  other  forces  bring  to 
it,  all  that  goes  beyond  the  practical  conclusions  of  its  reasoning ; 
but  it  cannot  prevent  them  from  acting  until  it  has  acquired  the 
certainty  that  they  are  deceiving  it ;  and  it  owes  to  itself,  to 
the  respect  of  its  own  laws,  the  duty  of  being  more  and  more 
circumspect  in  asserting  that  certainty.  Now,  if  it  can  have 
acquired  the  conviction  that  those  forces  have  committed  a  mis¬ 
take  in  ascribing  to  a  will,  to  divine  and  precise  injunctions  the 
majority  of  the  phenomena  manifested  within  themselves ;  if  it 
has  the  duty  to  redress  the  accessory  errors  that  proceed  from 
this  central  error,  by  eliminating,  for  instance,  from  our  moral 
ideal  a  host  of  sterile  and  dangerous  virtues,  it  could  not  deny 
that  the  same  phenomena  subsist,  whether  they  come  from  a 
superior  instinct,  from  the  life  of  the  species,  infinitely  more 
powerful  within  us  than  the  life  of  the  individual,  or  from  any 
other  unintelligible  source.  In  any  case,  it  could  not  treat  them 
as  illusions,  for,  at  that  rate,  we  might  ask  ourselves  whether 
that  supreme  judge,  outflanked  and  contradicted  on  every  side 
by  the  genius  of  nature  and  the  inconceivable  laws  of  the  universe, 
is  not  more  illusive  than  the  illusions  wdiich  it  aspires  to  destroy. 

XXI. 

For  all  that  touches  upon  our  moral  life,  we  still  have  the  chpice 
of  our  illusions;  good  sense  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  scientific 
spirit,  is  obliged  to  admit  as  much.  Wherefore,  taking  one  illu¬ 
sion  with  another,  let  us  welcome  those  from  above  rather  than 
those  from  below.  The  former,  after  all,  have  made  us  reach 
the  point  at  which  we  stand ;  and ,  when  we  look  back  upon  our 
starting-point,  the  dreadful  cave  of  prehistoric  man,  we  owe 
them  a  certain  gratitude.  The  latter  illusions,  those  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  regions,  that  is  to  say,  of  good  sense,  have  given  proofs  of 
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their  capacity  hitherto  only  when  accompanied  and  supported  by 
the  former.  They  have  not  yet  walked  alone.  They  are  taking 
their  first  steps  in  the  dark.  They  are  leading  us,  they  say,  to 
a  regular,  assured,  measured,  exactly  w'eighed  state  of  well¬ 
being,  to  the  conquest  of  matter.  Be  it  so  :  they  have  charge  of 
this  kind  of  happiness.  But  let  them  not  pretend  that,  in  order 
to  attain  it,  it  is  necessary  to  fling  into  the  sea,  as  a  dangerous 
load,  all  that  hitherto  formed  the  heroic,  cloud-topped,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  adventurous  energy  of  our  conscience.  Leave  us  a  few 
fancy  virtues.  Allow  a  little  space  for  our  fraternal  sentiments. 
It  is  very  possible  that  these  virtues  and  these  sentiments,  which 
are  not  strictly  indispensable  to  the  just  man  of  to-day,  are  the 
roots  of  all  that  will  blossom  when  man  shall  have  accomplished 
the  hardest  stage  of  “the  struggle  for  life.”  Also,  w’e  must 
keep  a  few  sumptuary  virtues  in  reserve,  in  order  to  replace 
those  which  W’e  abandon  as  useless ;  for  our  conscience  has  need 
of  exercise  and  nourishment.  Already  we  have  thrown  off  a 
number  of  constraints  which  were  assuredly  hurtful,  but  which 
at  least  kept  up  the  activity  of  our  inner  life.  We  are  no  longer 
chaste,  since  we  have  recognised  that  the  work  of  the  flesh, 
cursed  for  twenty  centuries,  is  natural  and  lawful.  We  no  longer 
go  out  in  search  of  resignation,  of  mortification,  of  sacrifice;  we 
are  no  longer  lowly  in  heart  or  poor  in  spirit.  All  this  is  very 
lawful,  seeing  that  these  virtues  depended  on  a  religion  which 
is  retiring ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  their  place  should  remain 
empty.  Our  ideal  no  longer  asks  to  create  saints,  virgins, 
martyrs;  but,  even  though  it  take  another  road,  the  spiritual 
road  that  animated  the  latter  must  remain  intact  and  is  still 
necessary  to  the  man  w^ho  wishes  to  go  further  than  simple 
justice.  It  is  beyond  that  simple  justice  that  the  morality  begins 
of  those  w’ho  hope  in  the  future.  It  is  in  this  perhaps  fairy-like, 
but  not  chimerical  part  of  our  conscience  that  we  must  ac¬ 
climatise  ourselves  and  take  pleasure.  It  is  still  reasonable  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  in  so  doing  we  are  not  dupes. 


XXII. 

The  good-will  of  men  is  admirable.  They  are  ready  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  the  rights  which  they  thought  specific,  to  abandon  all 
their  dreams  and  all  their  hopes  of  happiness,  even  as  many  of 
them  have  already  abandoned,  w’ithout  despairing,  all  their  hopes 
beyond  the  tomb.  They  are  resigned  beforehand  to  see  their 
generations  succeeding  one  another  without  an  object,  a  mission, 
a  horizon,  a  future,  if  such  be  the  certain  will  of  life.  The 
energy  and  the  pride  of  our  conscience  will  manifest  themselves 
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for  a  last  time  in  this  acceptation  and  this  adhesion.  But,  before 
reaching  this  stage,  before  abdicating  so  gloomily,  it  is  right  that 
we  should  ask  for  proofs;  and,  hitherto,  these  seem  to  turn 
against  those  who  bring  them.  In  any  case,  nothing  is  decided. 
We  are  still  in  suspense.  Those  who  assure  us  that  the  old 
moral  ideal  must  disappear  because  the  religions  are  disappear¬ 
ing  are  strangely  mistaken.  It  was  not  the  religions  that  formed 
this  ideal,  but  the  ideal  that  gave  birth  to  the  religions.  Now 
that  these  last  have  weakened  or  disappeared,  their  sources  sur¬ 
vive  and  seek  another  channel.  When  all  is  said,  wdth  the 
exception  of  certain  factitious  and  parasitic  virtues  which  we 
naturally  abandon  at  the  turn  of  the  majority  of  religions,  there 
is  nothing  as  yet  to  be  changed  in  our  old  Aryan  ideal  of  justice, 
conscientiousness,  courage,  kindness  and  honour.  We  have  only 
to  draw  nearer  to  it,  to  clasp  it  more  closely,  to  realise  it 
more  effectively;  and,  before  going  beyond  it,  we  have  still  a 
long  and  noble  road  to  travel  beneath  the  stars. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck. 


FRENCH  POLITICS  AND  THE  COMING 
ELECTIONS. 


Anyone  who  returned  to  France  just  now  after  an  absence  of 
a  year  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  change  in  the  political 
scene.  In  the  first  place  he  would  remark  that  the  separation 
of  the  Churches  and  the  State  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  general 
interest,  and  excites  no  feeling  outside  purely  ecclesiastical  circles. 
The  Separation  Law  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  by  all  but  the 
extremists  on  both  sides  as  a  just  and  liberal  measure,  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

In  the  second  place  he  would  notice  the  keen  interest  taken 
in  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  remarkable  growth  of  a 
popular  desire  for  closer  relations  with  England.  When  he  found 
M.  Paul  Deroulede  among  the  anglophile  prophets,  and  the 
Gazette  de  France  habitually  referring  to  England  without  the 
epithet  perfide,  he  would  realise  how  much  William  II.  and 
Prince  von  Biilow  have  done  to  bring  France  and  England 
together.  There  are  still  anglophobes,  of  course,  and  persons 
with  a  mysterious  affection  for  Germany — chiefly  among  the 
parties  that  have  been  loudest  in  advocating  “  La  Revanche 
as  was  shown  by  the  secret  dinner  so  inconsiderately  made  public 
by  the  Matin.  And  they  have  their  organs  in  the  Press,  such 
as  the  Eclair,  the  Gaulois  and  the  Patrie.  But  the  Gaulois  re¬ 
presents  a  lost  cause,  and  the  others  represent  the  Parisian 
houlerardier  who  is  no  longer  the  arbiter  of  French  politics. 
One  of  the  healthiest  symptoms  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
the  steady  growth  of  a  provincial  opinion  independent  of  Paris. 
That  opinion  is  now  overwhelmingly  favourable  to  England,  and 
it  will  continue  to  be  so  if  we  show  by  our  future  action  that 
we  are  capable  of  pursuing  consistently  definite  aims  in  foreign 
policy,  and  have  finally  discarded  the  methods  of  Granvillism 
which  we  adopted  in  1864  and  have  never  since  shaken  off  till 
now.  Any  misgiving  in  this  regard  that  may  have  lingered  across 
the  Channel  seems  to  have  been  dispersed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
appointment  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  new  Cabinet. 

In  France,  as  in  this  country,  politics  are  overshadowed  by  an 
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approaching  General  Election ;  part  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  this 
month,  and  the  Chamber  will  be  re-elected  next  May.  But, 
whereas  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  English  elections  will  con¬ 
firm  the  change  of  Ministry  and  the  policy  that  has  just  taken 
place,  it  is  the  general  opinion  in  Erance  that — whatever  may  be 
the  effect  of  the  elections  on  the  personnel  of  the  Ministry — the 
country  will  ratify  again ,  as  in  1902 ,  the  general  policy  which  has 
now  directed  the  Government  of  France  for  nearly  seven  years — a 
record  in  the  history  of  the  Third  Eepublic.  Unquestionably,  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  best  all  round  that  France  has  knowm 
since  1870.  Not  only  has  she  recovered  her  place  in  Eurojxj,  but 
every  observer  has  been  struck  by  the  growth  in  stability  both  of 
character  and  of  institutions,  and  by  the  remarkable  moral  and 
intellectual  recuperation  which  has  already  made  the  senile 
pessimism  of  Renan  look  foolish.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute 
this  happy  development  entirely  to  the  action  of  Government, 
though  that  action  has  both  directly  {e.g.,  as  regards  foreign 
policy)  and  indirectly  {e.g.,  in  respect  of  education)  had  much 
to  do  with  it ;  but  when  a  nation  is  prospering  it  is  not  inclined 
for  a  change. 

Moreover,  even  if  France  desired  a  change,  there  is  very  little 
choice.  The  nation  is  hardly  ready  for  a  Socialist  Ministry,  and 
among  the  various  Opposition  groups  there  is  none  to  which  any 
sober  and  thoughtful  citizen  wmuld  like  to  entrust  the  destinies 
of  his  country.  The  Bonapartists  and  Royalists  are  out  of  the 
question;  the  former,  indeed,  are  nearly  extinct,  and  the  latter, 
outside  Brittany,  maintain  a  precarious  existence  by  hanging  on 
to  the  Nationalist  skirts.  The  Nationalists  themselves  are  hope¬ 
lessly  discredited  in  public  opinion.  They  have  lost  most  of  their 
ablest  men  ;  M.  Cavaignac  is  dead,  M.  Lemaitre  has  retired  into 
private  life,  M.  Deroulede  and  M.  Marcel  Habert  are  taking  a 
line  of  their  own  ;  and  several  recent  events — notably  the  Syveton 
affair  and  the  Rosen  dinner — have  increased  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  party  had  already  fallen.  A  bye-election  held  on 
October  29  at  Saint-Calais  (Sarthe)  to  fill  the  seat  of  the  late 
M.  Cavaignac,  w^ho  was  elected  in  1902  by  the  huge  majority 
of  6,026,  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Radical  candidate  by  a 
majority  of  801  over  an  influential  local  Nationalist.  A  single 
bye-election  is  no  criterion  of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  but 
there  have  been  several  bye-elections  lately,  and  the  results,  with 
one  exception  (Chateauroux) ,  have  not  been  suggestive  of  a  re¬ 
action,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 

The  only  change  that  seems  to  be  at  all  possible  is  an  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  “  Progressists,”  led  by  M.  Meline,  and  of 
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the  Eepublican  Centre  generally.  Probably  the  candidates  of  the 
Centre  will,  in  return  for  their  opposition  to  Separation,  get 
votes  in  some  constituencies  from  the  Eight,  but  that  very 
fact  may  damage  them  in  the  other  direction.  The  chief  result 
of  the  continued  agitation  by  a  small  minority  of  Frenchmen 
against  the  Eepublic  has  been  to  make  the  position  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  Eepublican  Party  impossible.  It  is  forced  to  coquet 
with  the  clericals  or  other  opponents  of  the  Eepublic,  and  so 
soon  as  it  does  so  it  is  ruined.  The  chief  hope  of  the  Centre  is 
that  the  ‘  ‘  unification  ’  ’  of  the  Socialist  Party ,  and  the  consequent 
retirement  of  M.  Jaures  and  his  followers  from  the  organisation 
of  the  Bloc,  may  force  the  rest  of  the  Left  to  combine  with  the 
Centre  after  the  elections  in  order  to  secure  a  working  majority. 
This  would  moan  a  coalition  Ministry,  probably  including  M. 
Eibot  and  M.  Meline,  with  a  much  moderated  M.  Eouvier  as 
Premier.  So  long  as  the  Bloc  remained  solid  the  Centre  was 
unable  to  influence  the  ministerial  policy,  whereas  the  Socialists 
had  the  influence  of  an  important  factor  in  the  ministerial 
majority,  and  were  largely  responsible  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
ministerial  programme  of  such  proposals  as  that  of  State  pensions 
for  the  aged  and  an  income  tax  on  a  graduated  scale.  The 
Temps  in  those  days  never  ceased  to  denounce  a  combination 
which  made  M.  Jaures  the  “  master  of  France  ”  ;  and,  when 
M.  Jaures  separated  from  the  Bloc,  it  warmly  congratulated  him 
on  having  taken  the  only  logical  and  consistent  course,  forgetting, 
apparently,  that  its  former  insistence  on  the  strength  of  his 
position  gave  its  congratulations  a  sinister  aspect.  Now  the 
Temps  warns  the  Eadical  and  Eadical-Socialists  that,  deprived 
of  Socialist  support,  they  can  escape  destruction  only  by  uniting 
with  the  Centre. 

If  M.  Jaures  had  taken  all  the  Socialists  with  him,  and  if 
the  policy  of  independent  action  were  carried  to  its  logical  ex¬ 
treme,  it  is  possible  that  such  a  union  might  become  inevitable. 
But  it  was  just  that  possibility,  and  the  disastrous  effect  that  it 
would  have  on  the  Socialist  cause,  that  led  twelve  of  the  fifty 
Socialist  deputies  to  refuse  to  follow  M.  Jaures  into  the  unified 
party.  Among  these  were  M.  Aristide  Briand,  M.  Gerault-Eichard 
and  M.  Augagneur  (now  Governor  of  Madagascar).  The  schism 
is  not  confined  to  the  Chamber ;  the  whole  Socialist  organisation 
of  the  Loire  is  in  revolt,  and  other  localities  are  restive.  The 
change  in  policy  was  an  act  of  submission  to  the  last  international 
Socialist  Congress  which  condemned  any  co-operation  between 
Socialists  and  bourgeois  parties.  At  the  Congress  itself  M.  Jaures 
stoutly  defended  the  policy  of  the  majority  of  French  Socialists, 
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which  was  also  supported  by  the  English  delegates,  but  was 
violently  oj)posed  by  the  Germans,  who  carried  the  majority  of 
the  delegates  with  them.  There  has  always  been  a  minority  of 
revolutionary  Socialists  in  France,  led  by  M.  Guesde,  who  have 
refused  to  co-operate  with  bourgeois  Eepublicans,  and  it  is  with 
these  that  M.  Jaures  has  now  joined  forces. 

Not  only  has  his  action  failed  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all 
French  Socialists,  but  it  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  unity  of 
the  united  party  is  more  than  external.  The  first  conference  of 
the  party,  held  at  Chalons  at  the  end  of  October,  revealed  serious 
differences  among  its  members.  This  might  have  been  expected, 
since  there  can  be  no  real  unity  of  principle  or  aim  between  Col¬ 
lectivists  of  the  Fabian  type  and  revolutionary  Socialists  like  M. 
Guesde,  for  whom  the  Eepublic  is  a  “  word  ”  and  nothing  more, 
or  M.  Herve,  who  is  really  an  Anarchist.  The  conference  was 
sharply  divided  on  the  question  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  at 
the  General  Election.  M.  Jaures  and  his  follow’ers  desired  a 
mutual  arrangement  with  the  other  parties  of  the  Left,  as  in 
1902,  by  which  each  party  should  support  at  the  second  ballot 
that  candidate  of  either  who  had  polled  most  votes  at  the  first 
ballot.  The  Guesdists  met  this  proposal  with  determined  re¬ 
sistance,  and  proposed  for  their  part  that  no  Socialist  candidate 
should  be  allow^ed  to  withdraw  at  the  second  ballot  in  any  circum¬ 
stances.  That  this  policy  might  give  several  seats  to  the  Eight  or 
the  Centre  was  a  contingency  that  they  contemplated  with  equa¬ 
nimity  ;  why  not,  since  the  Eepublic  is  a  “  word  ”?  The  debate 
became  extremely  heated,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  the  question 
went  to  the  vote  the  united  party  would  dissolve  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts.  So  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
judiciously  reported  in  favour  of  leaving  the  decision  to  the 
Socialists  in  each  constituency.  The  conference  accepted  with 
relief  this  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  which  merely  transfers  the 
dispute  to  the  local  organisations.  The  result  is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  split  between  the  two  sections  at  every  second  ballot.^ 

An  even  more  violent  discussion  was  provoked  by  a  demand 
from  the  delegates  of  the  Ardennes  that  M.  Herve  should  be 
excluded  from  the  administrative  council  of  the  party,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  This,  however,  was  quelled  by  the  application 
of  the  closure,  and  the  conference  separated  in  a  condition  of 
battered  unity,  leaving  open  all  the  questions  that  divide  the 

(1)  At  Nantes  the  local  branch  of  the  unified  party  has  just  joined  in  an 
invitation  to  M.  Millerand  to  become  the  candidate  of  the  united  Left.  This 
is  a  revolt  against  the  Chalons  conference  and  a  breach  of  No.  46  of  the  party 
rules. 
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party.  M.  Viviani  has  retired  from  the  administrative  council 
as  a  protest  against  M.  Herve’s  inclusion  in  it,  and  has  joined  the 
dissidents,  who  already  include  most  of  the  ablest  Socialists. 

Other  events  have  justified  those  who  refused  to  follow  M. 
Jaures  and  prophesied  that  unification  would  end  in  worse  dis¬ 
ruption.  The  Paris  Municipal  Council  is  controlled  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Radicals  and  Socialists,  which  has  a  small  majority 
over  the  Nationalists.  The  “bureau”  of  the  Council  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  two  parties,  and  the  President, 
^I.  Brousse,  is  a  Socialist.  A  resolution  has  been  passed  by 
the  intransigeants  forbidding  Socialists  to  serve  on  the  bureau 
of  any  public  body  unless  it  is  entirely  composed  of  Socialists; 
and  the  Socialist  municipal  councillors  have  been  called  upon  to 
“  come  out  and  be  separate  ”  from  their  bourgeois  colleagues. 
Naturally,  they  have  refused  to  take  a  step  which  would  hand 
over  the  control  of  the  Council  to  the  Nationalists,  and,  curiously 
enough,  on  this  occasion  their  departure  from  logic  and  con¬ 
sistency  has  the  approval  of  the  Temps. 

Socialism  is  thus  an  undetermined  factor  in  the  coming  General 
Election.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  Socialist  Parties 
there  will  be  by  next  May,  or  how  the  majority  of  Socialist 
electors  will  act  at  the  second  ballots,  and  in  constituencies  where 
there  is  no  Socialist  candidate.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
M.  Briand  is  the  coming  man  among  the  Socialists,  and  that  his 
influence  is  likely  to  increase,  and  that  of  M.  Jaures  to  decline. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  and  should  the  parties  of  the  Left  hold 
their  own  in  the  elections,  and  secure  sufficient  Socialist  co¬ 
operation  in  the  new"  Chamber,  it  is  very  possible  that  M.  Rouvier 
will  not  retain  the  presidency  of  the  Council.  He  has  never  been 
really  in  touch  with  the  parties  on  w’hich  the  Ministry  chiefly 
depends,  and  the  breach  has  widened  since  the  Chamber  re¬ 
assembled.  He  is  too  closely  connected  with  the  cosmopolitan 
capitalism,  whoso  influence  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of 
French  politics,  to  have  the  confidence  of  Radicals  or  Socialists, 
and  the  country  is  not  convinced  that  he  is  the  best  possible 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  escaped  defeat  on  November 
10th  only  because  a  ministerial  crisis  would  have  delayed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Separation  Bill  in  the  Senate  and  endangered  its 
prospect  of  passing  before  Christmas.  As  the  growing  discontent 
of  the  Left  has  been,  at  least  temporarily,  appeased  by  the  new 
Cabinet  appointments  after  M.  Berteaux’s  resignation,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  M.  Rouvier  will  remain  in  office  until  the  General 
Election,  unless  he  again  veers  towards  the  Centre. 

Impossible,  however,  as  it  is  to  say  what  the  General  Election 
wfill  bring  forth,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  it  will  not  result 
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in  the  return  of  a  majority  of  deputies  pledged  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  theories  of  M.  Herve.  This  remark  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  were  it  not  that  the  British  public  has  recently  been 
supplied  with  more  than  one  highly-coloured  picure  of  the  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  to  which  the  ideas  of  internationalism  and  i)acificism 
have  s|)read  in  France,  and  the  terrible  results  that  have  fol¬ 
lowed  their  dissemination.  One  would  gather  from  M.  Eugene 
Tavernier’s  article  in  the  September  number  of  this  Beview  that 
the  doctrines  of  iNI.  Herve  are  taught  in  every  school  and  preached 
from  every  Socialist  and  Radical  platform.  In  the  July  number 
of  the  National  Review  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  in  the  course  of  a 
hysterical  diatribe  of  the  usual  type  against  the  French  Free¬ 
masons,  suggested  that  the  anti-militarism  of  the  Masonic 
Lodges  had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  French  Army,  and  that 
a  French  alliance  was  not  worth  having  by  England  or  any  other 
country.  The  sectarian  bias,  which  was  obvious  in  both  these 
articles,  must  have  led  every  judicious  reader  to  discount  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  them.  But  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  under¬ 
stand  how  far  and  in  what  sense  France  is  anti-militarist  and 
pacificist,  and  in  what  sense  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  are 
neither.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  define  our  terms  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  dilferent  meanings  attached  to  them. 

The  pacificism  and  internationalism  with  which  the  name  of 
M.  Herve  is  identified  are  very  clearly  defined.  M.  Herve,  like  most 
anarchists,  is  a  mild  and  amiable  professor,  who  holds  quite  sin¬ 
cerely  the  opinions  which  he  expresses  and  has  suffered  no  little 
personal  inconvenience,  to  put  it  mildly,  as  a  result  of  having 
expressed  them.  He  believes  that  the  idea  of  patriotism  is  an 
antiquated  superstition  and  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  very  patent 
facts  of  racial  and  national  idiosyncrasy ;  he  has  told  us  that  he 
would  plant  the  flag  of  Franco  on  a  dung-hill,  and  would  as  soon 
be  a  German  as  a  Frenchman  ;  and  he  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  French  proletariat,  in  the  event  of  the  invasion  of  France  by 
a  foreign  Power,  to  desert  the  colours  and  refuse  to  fight,  in  the 
confident  hope  that  the  proletariat  of  the  invading  army  will 
follow  so  excellent  an  examjile.  The  sincerity  of  these  opinions 
would  make  them  all  the  more  dangerous  if  M.  Herve  had  any 
considerable  following.  But  he  has  none  outside  a  small  group 
of  revolutionary  Socialists  and  Anarchists ;  nobody  else  in  France 
takes  him  seriously  except  those  who  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  father  his  ojiinions  and  the  odium  resulting  from  them 
iq)on  their  political  opponents.  M.  Jaures,  who  is  associated  with 
M.  Herve  on  the  administrative  council  of  the  united  Socialist 
Party,  was  naturally  obliged  to  notice  his  declarations,  and  did 
so  in  a  public  lecture  in  which  he  explicitly  repudiated  M.  Herve’s 
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opinions.  As  for  the  teachers,  they  unanimously  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  a  sense  entirely  opiX)sed  to  M.  Herve’s  views  at  their 
last  annual  conference — that  conference  which  M.  Tavernier, 
the  apostle  of  liberty,  wishes  to  see  suppressed.  The  Free¬ 
masons  have  not  been  behind  the  teachers.  Both  the  Grand 
Orient  and  the  Loge  de  France  unanimously  passed  at  their 
annual  conventions  resolutions  condemning  anti-patriotic  doc-  j 
trines  in  very  explicit  terms.  Not  a  single  politician  of  any 
importance  has  done  anything  but  express  the  strongest  possible 
disapproval  of  such  ideas,  and  it  is  from  the  Eadical  camp  that 
some  of  the  ablest  refutations  of  internationalist  sentimentalism 
have  proceeded.  But  the  unified  Socialist  Party  is  undoubtedly 
compromised  by  M,  Herve’s  official  connection  with  it,  which  | 
will  contribute  to  its  disruption. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  extreme  opinions  which  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  very  small  number  of  persons,  there  is  in  France,  as  in  . 
England,  a  pacificist,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  peace-at-any-price  I 
party,  which,  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  an  army  and  navy  ! 
and  not  denying  that  war  might  be  necessary  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  yet  is  apt  in  practice  to  deny  the  possibility  that 
those  circumstances  can  arise.  Now  the  ideals  of  an  international 
federation  of  civilised  States  and  of  a  general  suppression  of  war 
are  admirable  in  themselves,  but  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  act  in 
politics  as  if  they  were  already  achieved.  That,  unfortunately,  f 
was  the  mistake  made  by  M.  Jaures  and  a  considerable  number  of  j 
the  French  Socialists  in  connection  with  the  Morocco  incident.  * 
It  is  true  that  M.  Jaures  has  for  some  reason  always  pre¬ 
ferred  Germany  to  England ;  he  even  suggested  in  the 
Humanite  that  England  desired  to  inveigle  France  into  a  war 
with  Germany  and  to  leave  her  in  the  lurch  when  once  the 
German  Fleet  had  been  destroyed.  But  this  feeling  is  peculiar 
to  M.  Jaures  among  the  Socialists ;  those  who  acted  with  him  in 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  German  Emperor  were  actuated  only 
by  the  humanitarian  motives  which  influenced  their  imitators  in 
England.  All  showed  the  same  curious  perversity  when  they 
declared  that  a  promise  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  supiwrt 
France,  if  a  gratuitous  attack  were  made  upon  her,  would  be  an 
act  of  aggression.  Perhaps  all  are  beginning  to  think  that 
their  conduct  wms  not  quite  wise.  M.  Jaures,  at  any  rate,  has 
reason  for  that  opinion.  He  did,  it  is  true,  secure  a  testimonial 
from  Prince  von  Biilow  to  the  wdsdom  of  his  foreign  policy,  and 
he  had  the  warm  api)roval  of  the  German  Socialists.  That  ap¬ 
proval  he  mistook  for  an  evidence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat.  Then  inquisitive  reporters  began  asking  the  German 
Socialist  leaders  what  they  would  do  if  the  German  Emperor  did 
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declare  war  against  France ;  the  German  Socialist  leaders  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  fight,  and  so  would  the  whole  German 
Socialist  Party.  Further,  at  the  German  Socialist  Congress  held 
the  other  day,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  German  Government  for 
its  aggressive  action  in  this  matter  was  moved  by  Herr  Bernstein, 
but  was  rejected  almost  unanimously  and  without  discussion,  a 
painful  result  for  simple  believers  in  the  solidarity  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat.^  From  all  of  which  events  the  lesson  should  be  learned  by 
a  good  many  people  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France,  that  it 
does  not  do  to  base  foreign  policy  on  sentimental  illusions. 

There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which  France,  as  a  nation,  is 
pacificist  and  opposed  to  militarism  ;  but  it  is  not  the  sense  of 
M.  Jaures  on  the  one  hand  or  of  M.  Herve  on  the  other.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  now  in  France  a  very  strong  desire  for  peace 
and  a  strong  distaste  for  anything  like  an  aggressive  policy ;  the 
Anglo-French  understanding  would  be  ruined  if  it  were  once  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes. 
I  do  not  know  why  this  peaceful  disposition  is  so  annoying  to  some 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  as  it  seems  to  be.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
natural  and  intelligible  enough,  seeing  that  the  horrors  of  1870 
are  within  the  memory  of  millions  of  living  Frenchmen.  More¬ 
over,  universal  military  service  combined  with  democracy  is  a 
sure  corrective  of  bellicose  tendencies ;  it  is  notorious  that  the 
aversion  of  the  German  people  to  war  is  some  sort  of  check  even 
on  Prussian  Cfpsarism,  and,  whenever  the  German  people  acquire 
a  voice  in  foreign  policy,  the  aggressive  tendency  of  the  German 
Government  will  be  considerably  modified.  It  is  one  thing  to 
shout  for  war  in  a  music-hall  when  other  people  have  to  do  the 
fighting ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  you  have  to  do  it  yourself. 

The  French  people  is  further  quite  definitely  opposed  to  mili¬ 
tarism  in  the  sense  of  the  domination  of  the  State  by  the  army, 
and  quite  determined  that  neither  the  Boulangist  business  nor 
the  Dreyfus  affair  shall  be  repeated.  It  has  also  taken  steps  to 
secure  that  they  shall  not  be  repeated  by  placing  those  who  were 
responsible  for  them  hors  de  combat.  Those  people  naturally 
find  this  disagreeable;  wherefore,  they  or  their  English  mouth¬ 
pieces  raise  loud  lamentations  over  the  decadence  of  France  and 
its  deplorable  situation  with  “no  effective  army — nothing  but  a 
demoralised  and  divided  service,  where  no  man  could  reckon  on 
his  fellow.”  They  announced  this  to  the  world  in  their  news¬ 
papers  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  Alorocco  negotiations — a 

(1)  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  Herr  Bebel  has  changed  his  tactics  and  made 
a  vigorous  attack  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  Moroccan  policy  of  the  German 
Government;  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  did  not  attack  it  at  the  crucial 
moment, 
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proceeding  which,  as  an  example  of  unpatriotic  conduct,  would  be 
difficult  to  match.  They  weep  for  the  “  soul  of  France  in 
jeopardy,”  and  regret  that  the  French  are  so  “  uncertain  in 
regard  to  the  political  attitude  which  they  ought  to  adopt.”  I 
quote  from  M.  Tavernier,  and  wonder  at  his  simplicity.  Can  he 
think  it  a  thing  hidden,  even  from  a  foreigner,  that  what  he 
really  regrets  is  that  the  French  arc  so  uncommonly  certain  in 
regard  to  the  political  attitude  and  the  form  of  government  that 
they  intend  to  maintain?  ‘‘No  one  can  guess,”  he  says,  ‘‘what 
form  this  long  agitation”  will  ‘‘finally  assume.”  1  will  hazard 
a  guess  that,  if  it  continues,  it  will  assume  a  form  very  unpleasant 
for  the  small  minority  who,  after  thirty-five  years  of  the  Itepublic,  j 
still  persist  in  keeping  open  the  question  of  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  a  course  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
the  national  welfare.  Their  real  grievance  is  that  they  arc  in 
a  minority ;  and  what  they  want  is,  not  the  substitution  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  sovereign  for  M.  Loubet  (which  would  not  help  them 
in  the  least),  but  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  majority 
will  not  rule.  Their  abuse  of  the  army  only  means  that  they 
were  thwarted  in  a  pretty  conspiracy  by  which  they  hoped  to 
establish  such  a  form  of  government.  That  conspiracy  had  long 
been  prepared  by  the  alliance  between  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Church  and  the  dominant  party  in  the  army  ;  and,  if  we  clear 
our  minds  of  cant,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
its  repetition  impossible.  The  first  step  was  to  clear  out  the  nests 
of  disloyalty  in  which  future  officers  were  trained  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Eepublic  with  the  intention  of  breaking  it  on  the 
first  convenient  op[)ortunity ;  the  next  step  was  to  act  on  the 
maxim  ‘‘  Lc  sabre  aux  repuhlicains  eprouves”  a  maxim  which, in 
a  Eepublic,  is  mere  commonsense.  Would  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  officer  its  army  with  Jacobites  if  Jacobitism  were  anything 
more  than  a  dilettante  pastime?  Let  us  by  all  means  have  as 
much  liberty  as  possible,  but  liberty  to  plot  against  itself  no 
Government  can  give  without  committing  suicide.  The  spectacle 
of  the  Ultramontane,  Syllabus  in  hand,  demanding  an  absolute 
liberty  incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  a  community,  is 
really  becoming  a  little  ridiculous.  Is  he  prepared  to  demand  it  j 
for  others,  e.g.  for  M.  Herve,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  Lycee 
professorship  and  refused  admission  to  the  Bar? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Eepublic  Gambetta  wisely  tried  to 
achieve  national  unity  by  giving  commissions  in  the  army  to  f 
Eoyalists  and  Bonapartists  in  the  hope  that  fusion  would  be  the  [ 
result.  After  a  trial  of  some  thirty  years  it  was  proved  in  a  strik-  i 
ing  manner  that  his  hope  had  been  disappointed  and  his  plan  had  | 
failed ;  the  time  had  surely  come  to  try  another.  Few  will  | 
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defend  all  the  methods  adopted ;  the  system  of  obtaining  reports 
from  private  and  irresixmsible  organisations  was  indefensible, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  obvious  abuses  entailed  in 
it.  Unfortunately,  the  system  was  not  at  all  new,  and  de¬ 
nunciation  of  it  comes  ill  from  those  who  had  practised  it  them¬ 
selves  or  are  the  warm  friends  and  defenders  of  men  who  have 
made  spying  a  fine  art.  M.  Clemenceau  said  the  last  word  about 
the  business  of  the  fiches  and  passed  upon  it  its  final  condemna¬ 
tion  when  he  called  it  “  Jesuitisme  rctourni-.”  But  the  fact  that 
the  disloyal  or  seditious  happen  to  be  of  a  particular  faith  does  not 
make  them  martyrs  or  convert  their  elimination  from  the  service 
of  the  State  into  religious  persecution.  All  French  Catholics  arc 
not  anti-Bepublican  ;  but  most  Ultramontanes  are  ;  and  all  anti- 
Republicans  arc  Catholics — at  least,  by  profession. 

Whether  the  French  army  is,  in  fact,  demoralised  and  hope¬ 
lessly  ineffective  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  one  prefers  the 
opinion  of  military  experts  to  that  of  an  ecclesiastic  however 
gifted  and  distinguished.  The  military  experts  do  not  think  so. 
They  seem  to  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  writer  of 
an  article  on  “  French  and  German  Relations  ”  in  the  September 
number  of  this  Review,  that  France  has  “  an  army  which  need  not 
fear  any  foe.”  The  statements  of  that  writer  were  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  by  General  Canonge  in  an  article  published  on  Novendier 
7th  in  the  Gaulois,  which  had  been  foremost  in  denouncing 
military  administration.  Probably  the  French  military  adminis¬ 
tration  has  not  been  perfect ;  it  is  said  that  jirovision  for  war  was, 
in  some  respects,  behindhand,  as  has  been  known  to  be  the  case 
even  in  countries  not  crushed  under  the  heel  of  Masonic 
despotism.  But  those  who  ought  to  know  also  say  that  any  de¬ 
ficiencies  have  already  been  made  up  by  M.  Berteaux  (alas  !  a 
Freemason)  during  his  year  of  office.  Thc're  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  efficiency  of  the  army  will  not  suffer  under  the 
management  of  M.  Etienne. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  France  as  she  is  and  not  as  she  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  malevolent  ecclesiastical  caricatures,  we  shall  sec  that 
she  is  a  friend  worth  having.  But  we  must  take  her  as  she  is  and 
not  expect  that  she  will  conform  herself  to  our  likeness.  Among 
all  the  trends  of  political  opinion  there  are  two  characteristics  of 
modern  France  that  stand  out  clearly.  She  is  overwhelmingly 
Republican  and  overwhelmingly  anti-clerical  ;  but  anti-clerical 
does  not  mean  anti-religious. 


Robert  Dell. 


THE  GERMAN  NAVAL  BILL. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  German  people  have  not  yet 
realised  the  significance  of  the  new  Naval  Bill  which  has  just 
been  submitted  to  the  Reichstag.  They  regard  it  as  a  fresh 
challenge  to  British  and  French  sea  power,  and  they  are  right ; 
but  it  is  also  a  confession  of  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of 
aggrandisement  initiated  in  1898  and  expanded  in  1900.  In 
the  interval  the  German  people,  who  are  oppressed  by  con¬ 
scription  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  have  been  burdened 
by  an  expenditure  on  the  fleet  which  has  risen  from  ^4,818,000 
in  1897  to  £11,424,000  in  1905,  an  increase  equivalent  to  about 
165  per  cent,  and  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
European  Power.  The  German  Empire  is  not  rich,  and  the 
growing  outlay  on  the  fleet  has  been  met  by  real  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  who  have  often  been  forced  to  eat  less 
nourishing  food  in  order  to  enable  their  country  to  embark  upon 
a  naval  programme  of  expansion  which  is  now  proved  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  naval  authorities  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to  have 
been  unavailing  and  useless  so  far  as  the  relative  position  of 
Germany  to  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  power  is  concerned. 

The  German  navy  to-day  is  no  more  to  be  feared  by  the  British 
fleet  than  in  was  in  1898,  the  first  year  of  the  German  naval 
revival,  and  those  who  have  been  devoting  their  energies  to 
denouncing  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  must  sooner  or  later 
realise  that  they  have  been  wasting  their  powder  and  shot,  and 
that  they  would  have  been  better  advised  to  keep  their  powder 
dry  and  their  shot  safe  for  the  very  real  contest  in  sea  power  upon 
which  the  two  nations  are  now  embarking.  The  German  naval 
scheme  of  1898,  which  was  materially  amended  in  1900,  has  been  a 
complete  fiasco.  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  suspect  that  the  out¬ 
break  of  Anglophobia  in  Germany  has  been  carefully  engineered 
with  the  two-fold  object  of  directing  attention  away  from  the 
failure  at  home  and  of  encouraging  the  German  people  to  make 
fresh  sacrifices  for  the  fleet  by  increasing  the  belief  that  England 
is  Germany’s  enemy. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  statement  be  supported  that  the 
former  German  Naval  Bill  has  been  a  failure  ?  The  truth  is 
that  this  measure  stands  condemned  on  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  German  naval  department  itself  in  the  latest  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Reichstag.  The  scheme  of  five  years  ago  was 
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drawn  up  with  surprising  attention  to  detail.  It  was  the  most 
complete  measure  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  been  submitted  to 
a  legislative  assembly.  It  provided  not  only  for  the  construction 
of  ships,  hut  for  the  building  of  dockyards,  the  creation  of  docks, 
the  dredging  of  harbours,  the  raising  year  by  year  of  an  in¬ 
creased  jjersonweZ  for  the  ships  of  war  and  for  the  training  of  officers 
and  men  in  war-like  duties.  The  completeness  of  the  Act  of  1900 
compelled  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Already  the  Kiel  Canal  had 
been  opened  amid  national  rejoicings,  and  the  work  of  providing 
fresh  docks  was  then  taken  in  hand  with  enthusiasm.  At  the  same 
time  a  type  of  small  battleship  was  adopted  for  the  German  fleet 
because  the  North  Sea  is  shallow.  The  German  coast  is 
surrounded  by  sandy  stretches,  a  point  which  all  readers  of  that 
extremely  clever  novel  The  Mystery  of  the  Sands  will  appreciate. 
The  rivers  are  tortuous  and  the  great  naval  harbours  lack  depth. 
The  German  naval  authorities,  therefore,  decided  that  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  battleships  smaller  than  those  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  all  the  great  naval  Powers  were  then  build¬ 
ing.  They  calculated  that  by  varying  the  equation  of  power — and 
every  man-of-war  is  a  compromise — they  could  obtain  ships  not 
inferior  in  fighting  capacity  to  those  of  other  navies  and  yet 
having  the  advantage  of  small  size.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  truth  that  even  the  cleverest  people  may  be  too  clever. 

Year  after  year,  with  mathematical  precision,  the  new  ships  of 
the  German  fleet  have  been  laid  down.  Prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1900  the  largest  completed  battleships  in  the  German 
navy  were  five  vessels  of  the  Kaiser  class,  displacing  11,130 
tons,  or  nearly  4,000  tons  less  than  the  battleships  which  were 
then  being  built  for  the  British  navy,  and  each  of  these  vessels 
was  given  as  her  main  armament  four  guns  of  9‘4  inches,  throw¬ 
ing  an  armour-piercing  projectile  of  474  lb.  so  as  to  perforate,  it 
is  claimed,  81  inches  of  Krupp  steel  at  3,000  yards.  Contemporary 
ships  of  the  British  fleet  at  this  time  were  being  fitted  with  four 
T2-inch  guns,  throwing  a  projectile  of  850  lb.  with  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  perforate  12^  inches  of  Krupp  steel  at  the  same 
distance.  Subsequently  the  German  authorities  designed  a  new 
class  of  ship  displacing  11,900  tons,  but  still  retaining  the  9'4-inch 
gun,  and  five  of  these  larger  vessels  {Wittelshach  type)  were 
built  with  somewhat  superior  defensive  qualities.  No  sooner  had 
these  ships  made  considerable  progress  than  it  w’as  realised  that 
the  British  Admiralty  were  beginning  the  construction  of  even 
larger  vessels,  and  consequently  a  further  increase  in  size  was  made 
in  the  next  batch  of  German  battleships,  which  rose  to  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  13,200  tons.  In  these  five  vessels  of  the  Braunschweig  class 
the  9’4-inch  gun  was  abandoned  as  too  weak  a  weapon  to  be  carried 
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by  ships  intended  to  take  their  place  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  an 
11-inch  gun  (40  calibre)  was  adopted,  and  in  each  battle¬ 
ship  four  of  these  pieces  were  mounted.  This  new  weapon 
throws  a  projectile  of  562  lb.,  and  gives  a  perforation  of 
114  inches  of  Krupp  steel  at  a  range  of  8,000  yards.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  an  inferior  weapon  to  the  type  of  12-inch 
gun  used  in  all  the  battleships  of  the  British  navy  built  in  the 
past  six  or  seven  years.  Following  this  type  came  another 
(the  Deutschland  class)  of  slightly  less  displacement,  also  carrying 
four  11-inch  guns  with  an  increased  draft  and  a  speed  of  18 
knots.  One  of  these  vessels  has  been  nearly  completed  and  four 
others  are  under  construction. 

The  result  is  that  Germany  possesses  to-day  only  six  battle¬ 
ships  mounting  even  as  big  a  gun  as  .the  11-inch  weapon,  and 
the  other  ten  modern  battleships  of  her  fleet  carry  nothing 
bigger  than  the  9‘4  gun.  Each  of  these  ships  mounts,  however,  a 
more  powerful  secondary  armament  than  any  vessel  in  the 
British  navy  built  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  King 
Edivard  VII.  type.  Germany  had  great  faith  in  the  medium 
size  gun  of  the  6'6-in.  and  5'9-in.  types.  For  them  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  war  in  the  Far  East  has  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  British  Admiralty  and  of  the  Admiralties  of 
the  world  that  no  gun  such  as  has  hitherto  been  carried  as 
secondary  armament — anything,  in  fact,  smaller  than  the  latest 
7'5-in.  weapon — is  of  any  use  in  line  of  battle  at  the  ranges  at 
which  actions  will  be  fought  in  future,  and  were  in  fact  fought  in 
the  Far  East.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  6-in.  gun  and  those 
of  slightly  larger  size  are  recognised  as  ineffective,  and  in  case  of 
hostilities  against  a  first-rate  Power  the  blows  which  will  probably 
decide  the  issue  of  a  fight  will  be  struck  by  guns  of  the  primary 
armament  of  the  German  battleships.  Presuming,  therefore, 
that  all  the  completed  modern  ships  of  the  German  fleet  should 
be  able  to  range  themselves  in  battle,  and  presuming  also  that 
the  opposing  admiral  permits  these  ships  to  fight  broadside 
on,  thus  bringing  every  big  gun  of  the  fleet  into  action,  the 
German  fire  will  consist  of  the  shells  which  can  be  thrown 
from  twenty-four  11-inch  guns  and  forty  9'4-inch  guns,  apart 
from  the  obsolescent — or  obsolete — ships  built  fifteen  or  more 
years  ago,  and  all  carrying  weapons  ineffective  at  modern 
ranges. 

If  the  German  fleet  is  thus  analysed  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  not  yet  a  very  formidable  instrument  of  warfare  in  comparison 
with  the  ships  which  have  been  built  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
for  the  British  fleet,  and  it  is  the  successful  action  of  Great  Britain 
in  this  period  which  has  caused  the  German  Admiralty  to  write 
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“  Ichabod  ”  over  the  vessels  in  which  a  short  time  ago  they  took 
so  much  pride  and  on  which  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  people 
has  been  lavished.  The  British  Admiralty  have  never  believed 
ill  small  battleships.  It  has  always  been  their  aim  to  build  ships 
of  the  line  superior  in  fighting  capacity  to  any  contemporary 
vessels  of  other  fleets,  and  this  has  meant  increase  in  size  in 
comparison  with  rivals.  In  former  years  this  goal  was  often  not 
attained,  but  under  the  estimates  of  1901  authority  from 
Parliament  was  secured  for  commencing  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  the  King  Edward  type.  Each  of  these  ships  displaces 
16,350  tons,  is  about  a  knot  faster  than  the  newest  German  ships  and 
carries  four  12-inch  guns  and  a  similar  number  of  9’2-inch  guns, 
the  latter  weapon  throwing  a  projectile  of  380  lb.  with  sufficient 
force  to  penetrate  9^  inches  of  Krupp  steel  at  3,000  yards.  They 
also  have  twelve  6-inch  pieces  each.  The  progressive  authorities  at 
the  Admiralty  then  decided  to  lay  down  even  more  powerful  ships 
than  these,  but  conservative  influences  intervened  and  the  gun- 
power  specified  in  the  original  design  was  somewhat  reduced. 
As  a  result  of  the  compromise  they  are  now  building  the  two 
battleships  Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon,  each  of  which 
displaces  16,500  tons  and  is  to  have  four  12-inch  guns  and  no  fewer 
than  ten  9’2  guns  (50  calibre,  with  a  perforation  of  nearly  14 
inches  at  3,000  yards)  with  a  belt  12  inches  thick.  Though 
these  vessels  are  not  as  powerful  as  they  would  have  been  had  the 
original  designs  been  persevered  with,  each  is,  nevertheless,  equal 
in  fighting  power  to  at  least  any  two  battleships  possessed  by  the 
German  navy.  The  next  step  of  the  British  Admiralty  was  the 
design  of  a  yet  more  colossal  vessel  of  unparalleled  power.  The 
Dreadnought,  which  is  now  building  at  Portsmouth,  will  displace 
18,500  tons,  will  have  a  speed  of  19  knots,  complete  protection 
against  gun  and  torpedo  fire,  and  will  carry  no  fewer  than  ten 
12-inch  guns.  This  vessel,  like  the  Lord  Nelson,  will  have  no 
6-inch  weapons,  and  only  an  armament  of  quickfirers  for  repelling 
torpedo  attack.  This  latest  behemoth  of  the  British  fleet  should  be 
able  to  meet  and  defeat  any  three  battleships  in  the  German 
navy.  At  the  present  moment  five  battleships  of  the  King 
Edicard  class  are  complete  and  in  commission  at  sea.  The  three 
sister  ships  will  shortly  be  ready,  and  by  the  end  of  next  year 
they  will  be  joined  by  the  Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon  and  by 
the  Dreadnought  herself. 

But  these  British  battleships  do  not  stand  alone.  While 
Germany  has  been  building  many  little  protected  cruisers  and 
few  armoured  cruisers,  the  British  Admiralty  have  been 
constructing  many  armoured  cruisers  and  no  protected  cruisers. 
The  latest  British  cruisers  are  more  powerful  than  the  earlier 
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German  battleships.  They  may  be  compared  thus,  omitting  all 
guns  of  6-iii.  and  smaller  calibre  : — 


German  Battleships. 
Kaiser.  Wifctelsbach. 
4  9’4-in.  4  9’4-in. 


British  Armoured  Cruisers. 
Black  Prince.  Achilles.  .  Minotaur. 
0  9’2-in.  6  9’2-in.  4  9’2-in. 

4  7’5-in.  10  7’5-in. 


The  Admiralty  are  building  two  ships  of  the  Black  Prince 
type,  four  of  the  Achilles  type,  and  three  of  the  Minotaur  type — all 
of  22^  to  23  knots.  They  are  battleships  in  all  but  name,  and  are 
certainly  not  inferior  in  fighting  power  to  the  German  battleships 
of  the  Kaiser  class,  though  they  are  less  heavily  protected,  but 
then  they  have  the  advantage  of  speed.  Moreover,  three  other 
even  more  powerful  cruisers — superior  in  gun-power  to  any 
German  battleship — are  now  under  construction  at  various  private 
yards. 

All  these  eleven  battleships  and  twelve  armoured  cruisers  will 
soon  be  at  sea,  and  to  the  British  people  it  is  no  small  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  theories  embodied  in  the  design  of  these  vessels 
have  been  completely  justified  by  the  lessons  of  the  late  war  in 
the  Far  East.  In  eliminating  the  small  gun  from  ships  intended 
to  take  their  place  “  in  the  line,”  the  British  Admiralty  took  the 
lead  of  the  whole  world  and  the  other  navies  are  now  following 
in  the  wake.  Not  a  single  Power  is  now  building  battleships  of 
medium  size ;  not  a  single  Power  is  mounting  6-inch  guns  in  new 
vessels.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  the  policy  which  the 
Admiralty  adopted  at  the  time  that  Germany  was  beginning  to 
carry  out  her  naval  programme  of  1900  is  now  being  imitated  by 
all  the  other  fleets,  and  that  even  Germany  has  now  realised  that 
she  can  hold  out  no  longer  against  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence  which  has  accumulated  in  support  of  the  policy  of 
construction  initiated  by  Lord  Selborne  and  his  colleagues  at 
Whitehall. 

The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  Germany’s  admission  of 
the  virtue  of  the  big  battleship  and  the  great  armoured  cruiser  of 
concentrated  power  is  a  confession  of  the  comparative  uselessness 
of  the  medium  sized  ships  which  she  has  hitherto  constructed — 
battleships  whose  only  virtue  has  been  fairly  good  defensive 
qualities,  but  whose  gun-power  in  comparison  with  British  ships 
of  contemporary  date  is  strikingly  weak,  and  small  cruisers  lacking 
in  all  fighting  qualities. 

Bearing  these  essential  facts  in  mind  the  confession  of  failure 
by  the  German  authorities  is  remarkable  in  its  frankness,  though 
even  now  they  have  not  confessed  to  the  German  people  the  fuU 
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price  which  will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  errors  of  the  past.  The 
main  features  of  the  new  policy  are  given  by  the  Times  ; 

(1)  A  great  increase  in  the  tonnage  and  cost  of  the  battleships  which  remain 
to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  naval  scheme  adopted  by  the 
Reichstag  in  the  year  1900  ;  (2)  the  construction  of  six  large  cruisers  for  foreign 
service  which  were  rejected  from  the  original  scheme  five  years  ago,  and  which 
are  now  to  be  built  on  a  scale  little  inferior  to  that  of  first-class  battleships ; 
(8)  24  torpedo-boat  divisions  or  144  torpedo-boats,  instead  of  16  divisions  or  94 
torpedo-boats,  as  originally  contemplated  ;  (4)  the  annual  appropriation  of  a 
sum  of  5,000,000  marks  (£250,000)  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  sub¬ 
marines  and  of  preliminary  experiments  with  this  species  of  craft. 

The  Times  Berlin  correspondent  adds  that  the  tonnage  of  the 
future  German  battleships  is  not  stated,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  each  battleship  is  to  be 
increased  from  the  present  average  estimate  of  24,280,000  marks 
(£1,214,000)  to  86,500,000  marks  (£1,825,000).  Similarly  the  cost 
of  each  of  the  new  cruisers  is  to  be  increased  from  18,270,000 
marks  (£908,500)  to  27,500,000  marks  (£1,375,000),  and  the  cost 
of  each  torpedo-boat  division  of  six  boats  from  7,210,000  marks 
(£360,500)  to  8,870,000  marks  (£443,500). 

In  short,  the  new  Navy  Bill  confesses  the  failure  of  the  small 
battleship,  the  comparative  uselessness  of  the  small  armoured 
cruiser,  and  the  wasteful  expenditure  on  little  protected  cruisers 
and  flimsy  torpedo  craft.  The  intention  is  to  build  armoured 
ships  of  greatly  increased  power,  resembling  in  their  general 
characteristics  the  colossal  vessels  which  for  some  years  past 
have  been  under  construction  for  the  British  fleet.  Germany 
is  not  yet  able  to  build  as  cheaply  as  Great  Britain,  and  from 
the  estimates  of  cost  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  new  German 
battleships  will  displace  about  18,000  tons  of  water,  whereas 
the  battleships  now  being  constructed  for  the  German  fleet 
have  a  displacement  of  only  13,000  tons.  This  sudden  jump 
of  5,000  tons  in  the  weight  of  vessels  “of  the  line”  cannot 
be  regarded  as  other  than  an  admission  that  the  ships  which 
have  hitherto  been  added  to  the  German  fleet  under  the  Act 
of  1900  and  those  which  are  now  under  construction  are  not 
sufiiciently  powerful  to  meet  contemporary  vessels  in  other  fleets, 
and  particularly  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  new'  Act  writes  the 
word  “  failure”  over  almost  every  clause  of  the  Act  of  1900. 

The  Germans  have  not  recognised  yet  that  the  money  which 
has  been  spent  already  upon  the  fleet  has  been  laid  out  to 
poor  purpose.  The  failure  has  been  cloaked  by  the  authorities 
with  conspicuous  success.  When  there  is  weakness  at  home  it 
was  the  Bismarckian  rule  to  create  a  diversion  abroad,  and 
historians  will  realise  that  the  raising  of  the  Morocco  incident 
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and  the  subsequent  growth  of  anti-British  feeling  in  Germany 
under  the  inspiration  of  various  acts  and  speeches  of  those  in 
high  places  have  not  been  due  to  mere  accident  or  carelessness, 
but  have  been  skilfully  devised  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
shield  the  Admiralty  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  fire  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  various  peoples  who  compose 
the  German  Empire  to  fresh  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  fleet.  The 
mere  fact  that  Germany  was  not  represented  in  the  recent  naval 
demonstration  against  Turkey  was  yet  another  skilfully  played 
trick  in  the  game.  In  effect,  the  German  Government  told  the 
people  that  their  navy  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  send  a  vessel  into  the  Mediterranean,  where 
Germany  is  almost  unrepresented.  Those  who  will  may  piece 
together  all  the  incidents  of  the  past  ten  years  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  telegrams,  speeches,  official  memoranda,  and  even 
the  Kaiser’s  cartoons  illustrating  the  fleets  of  the  world  which 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  Keichstag,  have  all  been  designed  to 
serve  one  end,  and  that  has  been  the  revelation  to  the  German 
people  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  their  fleet,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  expansion  of  their  war  forces.  A  lively  interest 
in  the  German  navy  has  thereby  been  created,  and  under  official 
encouragement  the  German  Navy  League  has  spread  its 
branches  throughout  the  Empire  and  has  to-day  700,000 
members  united  in  the  cause  of  a  big  German  fleet.  The 
recent  acts  of  the  German  Foreign  Olflce  have  served  to  raise  the 
naval  spirit  in  Germany  to  fever  heat,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  necessary  financial  measures  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  revised  naval  programme  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Keichstag.  There  seems  no  inclination,  however, 
to  confess  to  the  German  people  the  full  price  which  they  must 
pay  for  a  fleet  of  big  ships.  Unless  anticipations  are  ill-founded 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  German  Admiralty  to  embark  within 
a  few  years  upon  a  great  scheme  of  naval  works  v/hich  may  cost 
anything  from  15  to  25  million  pounds  sterling.  They  must 
increase  the  size  of  their  docks,  they  must  dredge  their  harbours, 
and  they  must  increase  the  depth  of  the  Kiel  Canal  if  this 
strategic  waterw'ay  is  ever  to  be  used  by  the  great  battleships 
which  are  now  about  to  be  laid  down.  On  this  aspect  of  the  new 
scheme  little  has  been  said  in  Germany. 

The  difficulty  of  the  German  people  in  carrying  out  their  naval 
policy  and  the  mistakes  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  are  no  business  of 
the  British  nation.  The  Germans  have  a  great  mercantile 
marine  and  an  increasing  over-sea  trade,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
equip  as  big  a  fleet  as  they  consider  necessary  to  their  needs  ;  the 
responsibility  for  their  acts  rests  entirely  upon  them.  It  is  true. 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  the  expansion  of  the  German  fleet  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  causing  serious  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
older  sea  Powers,  but  whatever  steps  may  be  taken  by  other 
nations  to  meet  the  challenge  which  the  action  of  Germany 
implies,  there  is  surely  no  reason  for  that  bitterness  of  spirit 
which  has  recently  been  based  upon  alarmist  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  English  newspapers  and  magazines.  No  amount  of 
protest  can  deter  the  German  people  from  creating  a  great  navy  if 
they  desire  it.  Protests  in  Great  Britain  are  accepted  in  Germany 
as  indications  of  enmity,  and  serve  to  feed  the  Anglophobe  spirit, 
and  thus  raise  enthusiasm  for  a  great  navy.  In  this  matter  they 
are  absolutely  their  own  masters,  and  the  only  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  the  British  nation  is  that  they  shall  see  that 
the  British  fleet  is  maintained  at  an  adequate  standard  of 
strength.  Parliament  has  repeatedly  affirmed  that  the  British 
fleet  must  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  any  two  European  fleets,  and  year  by  year  the  British 
Admiralty  have  faithfully  carried  out  the  repeatedly  expressed 
demands  of  the  British  people.  Great  Britain’s  relative  naval 
position,  thanks,  in  some  measure,  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
Eussian  fleet,  is  to-day  stronger  than  at  any  time  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  French  wars. 

So  long  as  the  German  people  were  content  with  a  navy 
sufficient  for  coast  defence  a  British  ship  was  seldom  seen  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  never  has  the  British  fleet  been  used  as  a  weapon 
of  aggression  against  the  German  people  even  in  the  days  of  their 
greatest  weakness.  From  the  day,  however,  when  the  Germans 
decided  to  expand  their  fleet  the  Admiralty  have  taken  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 
These  measures  have  been  no  more  than  Germany  might  have 
expected  from  the  first,  and  they  have  been  animated  by  no 
spirit  of  unfriendliness.  They  are  parallel  to  the  action  which 
European  Powers  take  on  their  land  frontiers  in  order  to  neutra¬ 
lise  the  military  defences  of  their  neighbours.  The  North  Sea  is 
the  frontier  of  the  British  Isles,  and  therefore  as  Germany  has 
year  by  year  increased  the  size  of  her  fleet  which  is  kept  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  the  British  authorities  have 
increased  the  weight  of  British  naval  power  immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  dealing  with  any  emergency.  The  position  of  affairs  in 
the  North  Sea  at  this  moment  is  such  as  to  give  to  the  British 
people  absolute  confidence  and  to  allay  that  bitterness  which 
arises  from  nervousness.  The  accuracy  of  this  conclusion  cannot 
be  illustrated  better  than  by  setting  out  in  parallel  columns  the 
relative  strength  of  the  ichole  German  fleet  of  armoured  ships 
in  commission  in  European  waters  side  by  side  with  the  Channel 
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Fleet  of  the  British  navy  which  is  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel.  (See  page  80.) 

This  tabulated  statement  should  set  at  rest  all  the  nervous 
irritation  which  has  been  so  prominent  of  late.  The  British 
fleet  immediately  available  in  the  North  Sea  is  very  well  able  to 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  immensely  superior  to  the  whole 
concentrated  fleet  of  Germany. 

The  truth  is  that  those  who  have  been  encouraging  the  belief 
in  the  great  strength  of  the  German  fleet  have  been  wasting 
their  efi'orts.  So  far  the  German  naval  campaign  has  been  a 
conspicuous  failure  on  the  implied  admission  of  the  German 
authorities  themselves.  The  German  navy,  although  it  is 
relatively  stronger  in  comparison  with  that  of  France  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  is  no  stronger  to-day  in  comparison  with  the 
British  fleet  than  it  was  in  1897,  the  year  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Keview,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  great  Kussian  fleet  of 
unknown  value  in  the  background  of  European  movements. 

We  may  view  the  present  situation  with  calm  satisfaction,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  serious  importance  of  the  decision 
of  the  German  Admiralty  to  construct  battleships  of  the  largest 
size.  This  is  indeed  a  step  which  might  occasion  some  nervous¬ 
ness  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  British  Admiralty  has  fully 
justified  by  its  actions  in  the  past  the  confidence  which  the 
nation  has  placed  in  it.  Step  by  step  in  the  past  five  years  it  has 
met  the  challenge  of  Germany  on  the  seas,  and  step  by  step 
Germany  has  been  defeated,  although  the  expenditure  on  the 
German  fleet  has  already  risen  from  less  than  five  millions  to 
nearly  twelve  millions  sterling,  and  will  continue  to  increase 
year  by  year  until  it  exceeds  sixteen  and  a-half  millions  in  1917. 
What  have  they  to  show  for  it  all  in  contrast  with  the  British 
fleet?  If  the  Germans  are  content  to  play  this  game,  and  to 
continue  the  contest,  the  British  people  will  not  be  backward  in 
taking  adequate  measures  for  their  own  protection,  much  as  they 
will  deplore  the  growth  in  their  naval  estimates. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  those  who  view  the  growth  of  the 
German  navy  with  fear  and  irritability  are  doing  their  best  to 
embroil  the  two  countries  in  war,  because  they  are  increasing  the 
tension,  and  a  time  may  come  when  some  small  and  insignificant 
incident  will  lead  to  the  gage  being  thrown  down.  Warfare  is 
seldom  begun  in  cold  blood  between  two  peoples  on  friendly 
terms,  and  those  who  honestly  desire  the  continuance  of  peace 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  compose  the  feelings  of  the  two 
peoples.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  an  exhibition  of  British 
bluster,  and  much  may  be  jeopardised.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  either  country  deliberately  desires  war ;  the  Anglo- 
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phobe  spirit  in  Germany  is  merely  the  driving  power  for  the  new 
Navy  Bill.  Certainly  the  British  people  have  no  desire  to 
embark  upon  war,  and  a  survey  of  the  geographical  position  of 
Germany  and  her  great  mercantile  and  commercial  interests 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  all  alarmists  that  Germany  will 
not  make  war  against  Great  Britain  until  she  feels  that  she  can 
win.  It  rests  entirely  with  the  nation  and  with  Parliament  to 
maintain  the  British  fleet  in  such  a  position  of  undoubted 
strength  as  to  remove  this  possibility. 

In  the  latest  “  Statement  of  Admiralty  Policy”  it  is  announced 
that  “  strategic  requirements  necessitate  an  output  of  four  large 
armoured  ships  annually,”  but  Earl  Cawdor,  the  late  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  appended  a  necessary  and  significant  note,  in 
which,  referring  to  this  small  programme,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  Navy  Estimates,  he  wrote : — 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  add  a  word  of  caution,  for  the  public  cannot  rely  on 
this  reduction  being  continued  in  future  years  if  foreign  countries  make  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  shipbuilding  programmes  which  we  cannot  now  foresee,  but  the 
programme  of  shipbuilding  we  have  in  view’  for  future  years,  and  have  provided 
for,  will  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  meet  all  the  developments  of 
which  the  resources  of  foreign  countries  seem  at  present  capable. 

In  effect  the  message  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  foreign  rivals 
is  this  :  “  We  have  reduced  our  expenditure  and  have  cut  down 
our  shipbuilding  programme.  We  have  shown  the  way  to  a 
cessation  of  the  present  fierce  contest  for  sea-power,  and  we  give 
you  the  opportunity  of  responding  to  our  overtures.”  It  is  an 
honest,  straightforward  act,  in  the  financial  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Will  the  invitation  be  accepted  ?  What¬ 
ever  the  reply  may  be,  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  we  may  as  i 

well  be  pleasant  in  our  strength.  We  are  spending  five  millions  | 

next  year  less  on  the  British  Fleet  than  we  expended  in  1904. 

We  have  this  sum  in  hand,  and  without  adding  to  the  burden 
which  the  taxpayer  bore  last  year  this  amount  can  be  devoted 
to  meeting  any  measures  of  aggrandisement  upon  which  other 
countries,  in  their  foolishness,  may  embark.  This  is  part  of  the 
fruit  of  a  wise  reorganisation  of  the  navy  and  its  dockyards. 

Excubitor. 
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“Our  force  is  no  more  able  to  reach  them  in  their  vicious  than 
in  their  virtuous  qualities ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  proceed 
from  a  vigour  of  soul  which  was  without  comparison  greater  in 
them  than  in  us.”  Montaigne  thus  expresses  in  a  sentence  the 
feeling  of  the  Renaissance  about  the  ancient  world,  a  w’orld  en¬ 
dowed  with  more  vehement  passions  and  ampler  opportunities, 
such  as  we  in  turn  in  this  more  limited  age  ascribe  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance  itself.  And  to  the  people  of  the  Renaissance  the  ancient 
world  meant  chiefly  the  Roman  world,  and  the  Roman  world 
meant  chiefly  the  world  of  the  Emph’e.  The  keen  sense  of  per¬ 
sonality,  which  permeated  their  whole  outlook  on  life,  was  one 
great  cause  of  this.  In  history  they  sought  for  men  rather  than 
movements ;  what  interested  them  was  not  the  general  condition 
of  an  age,  but  the  scope  it  aftbrded  to  individual  achievement,  not 
the  philosophy  of  history,  but  its  drama. 

Now  to  the  dramatist  the  faulty  but  magnificent  personalities  of 
Tacitus  offered  a  much  finer  field  than  the  dignified,  but  rather 
shadowy,  figures  of  Livy.  As  so  often  happens,  the  world  of 
which  its  historian  complained  as  monotonous  and  depressing,  has 
for  his  readers  a  perverse  fascination.  The  storm-laden  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  burdened  him,  exhilarates  them.  Even  to-day,  were 
the  choice  set  before  an  imaginative  person  of  living  ten  years  in 
the  Rome  of  Regulus,  or  ten  years  in  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars,  he 
would  probably  choose  the  latter.  How  much  more  eagerly  the 
men  of  the  Renaissance,  with  their  passionate  yearning  after 
luxury  and  splendour !  Accordingly  we  find  the  greater  number 
of  dramatic  attempts  to  reconstruct  ancient  life  on  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  stage  deal  with  the  early  years  of  the  principate  or  the 
close  of  the  republic,  with  the  dignified  statesmen  of  Plutarch  or 
the  magnificent  tyrants  of  Tacitus. 

Among  the  latter  one  might  have  expected  that  the  Emperor 
Nero  would  take  a  leading  position.  He  was  as  close  to  the 
Elizabethan  as  he  was  remote  from  the  classical  idea  of  a  tragic 
hero.  As  described  by  Suetonius  and  Dio  Cassius,  he  shows  un¬ 
mistakable  symptoms  of  criminal  lunacy.  He  united  the  vices 
of  Don  Carlos  (the  historical  son  of  Philip  II.,  not  the  hero  of 
Schiller)  with  the  histrionic  eccentricities  of  the  late  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  both  sides  of  his  temperament  being  aggravated  to 
gigantic  proportions  by  his  opportunities  for  indulging  them.  He 
was  just  the  type  of  historical  figure  round  whom  the  Renaissance 
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playwrights  delighted  to  build  a  tragedy.  This  half-insane  auto¬ 
crat,  condemning  his  capital  to  the  flames  and  reciting  bombastic 
verses,  would  have  been  for  them  an  ideal  hero.  He  could  have 
stormed  “  ii\  King  Cambyses’  vein.”  It  is  strange  indeed  that 
Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene,  and  the  rest  should  have  overlooked 
him,  and  that  his  first  appearance  on  the  English  stage  should  be 
in  an  anonymous  drama  first  published  as  late  as  1624,  and  re¬ 
printed  for  modem  readers  in  the  Mermaid  Series. 

The  author,  whoever  he  was,  had,  it  is  clear,  an  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  classics  and  a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
stage.  His  style  is  not  unlike  the  Eoman  tragedies  of  Ben 
Jonson,  but  he  shows  more  freedom  in  handling  his  materials. 
His  only  dramatic  gift  is  a  faculty  of  opening  his  scenes  with  an 
effective  line,  one  that  plunges  the  spectator  in  medias  res  and 
yet  appears  a  natural  continuation  of  a  previous  conversation 
between  the  persons  on  the  stage.  Otherwise  he  shows  no  powder 
of  construction  whatever.  Like  Ben  Jonson,  he  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  to  leave  out  anyone  who  is  conspicuous  in  his  classical 
authorities,  and  the  result  is  that  the  play  is  over-crowded  with 
characters,  none  of  whom  stand  out  prominently  enough  to  fasten 
the  attention. 

The  action  opens  with  the  rivalry  of  Antonius  and  Nimphidius 
for  the  affection  of  Poppaea,  the  emperor’s  wife.  We  then  lose 
sight  of  this  altogether,  and  the  interest  centres  in  Piso’s  con- 
spii’acy  until  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  w'hen  all  its  leading 
members  commit  suicide.  The  fifth  consists  of  a  weak  dramatisa¬ 
tion  of  Nero’s  death,  in  which  the  author  has  most  unwisely 
varied  the  vivid  account  in  Suetonius.  There  is  here  no  unity  at 
all,  not  e.ven  such  as  plays  like  The  Jew  of  Malta  or  The  Duchess 
of  Malfi  acquire  by  the  continuous  prominence  of  the  central 
figure.  The  form,  or  rather  formlessness,  of  Elizabethan  drama 
remains,  but  the  spirit  has  gone  out  of  it.  Nero,  it  is  true,  rants 
over  the  body  of  Poppaea  in  a  way  that  recalls  the  lamentations 
of  Marlowe’s  Tamburlaine  for  his  beloved  Zenocrate  :  there  is 
the  defiance  of  death,  the  cursing  of  heaven.  But  it  is  rather 
half-hearted ;  one  feels  that  the  author  himself  did  not  really 
think  this  attitude  magnificent.  The  fact  is  that  at  this  time 
the  demonic  hero  w'as  already  doomed.  Shakespeare  and  Jonson 
had  united  to  drive  him  from  the  stage ;  Jonson  by  his  imita¬ 
tion  of  classical  models,  Shakespeare  by  the  humanity  of  his 
great  characters. 

With  the  demonic  hero  vanished  the  possibility  of  a  good  play 
about  Nero.  Writer  and  audience  became  inevitably  hostile  to 
the  central  figure.  In  this  case,  the  playwright  seems  conscious 
through  the  first  four  acts  that  it  is  hopeless  to  make  a  hero  of 
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the  tyrant,  and  that  sympathy  will  inevitably  be  on  the  side  of 
Piso  and  the  conspirators.  In  connection  with  them  it  is  clear 
that  he  had  closely  studied  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Ccesar,  especially 
the  conference  at  the  house  of  Brutus  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II., 
whence  he  borrows  several  details.  When  Lucan  asks  : 

What  think  you  of  Poppsea,  Tigellinus, 

And  th’other  odious  instruments  of  court? 

Were  it  not  best  at  once  to  rid  them  all? 

Scaevinus  answers  : 

In  Cfesar’s  ruin  Anthony  was  spared. 

Let  not  our  cause  with  needless  blood  be  stained. 

There  is  even  a  repetition  of  Cassius’s  wretched  pun  on 
“Eome”  and  “room,”  which  the  like  pronunciation  of  the  two 
words  then  made  obvious. 

In  more  important  matters  he  fails  to  profit  by  Shakespeare’s 
example.  Instead  of  taking  one  or  two  members  of  the  plot, 
such  as  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  concentrating  himself  upon  them, 
he  cannot  withstand  the  temptation  of  bringing  in  all  the  persons 
mentioned  in  Tacitus  and  dividing  the  interest  with  disastrous 
impartiality.  Piso,  Scaevinus,  Lucan,  are  as  prominent  as 
Seneca  and  Petronius.  By  comparing  the  way  in  which 
the  two  latter  are  contrasted,  with  Shakespeare’s  treatment 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  we  can  measure  the  gulf  which  separates 
psychological  from  mechanical  characterisation.  True  that 
Brutus  inclines  to  Stoicism,  whereas  Cassius  is  an  Epicurean,  and 
incidentally  we  are  so  informed,  but  the  essential  contrast  between 
them  is  one  of  temperament,  not  of  principles.  Directly  these 
^  principles  come  in  conflict  with  temperament,  they  are  set  aside ; 
Cassius,  although  he  “held  Epicurus  strong  and  his  opinion,” 
“  credits  things  that  do  presage,”  and  Brutus  commits  suicide,  in 
spite  of  that  philosophy  by  which  he  ‘  ‘  blamed  Cato  for  the  death 
which  he  did  give  himself.”  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Seneca  and  Petronius  is  that  of  the  professions  in 
their  dying  speeches.  Seneca  delivers  an  exposition  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  :  — 

Be  not  afraid,  my  soul ;  go  cheerfully 

To  thy  own  heaven,  from  whence  at  first  let  down 

Thou  loathly  this  imprisoning  flesh  put’dst  on ; 

Now,  lifted  up,  thou  ravished  shalt  behold 
The  truth  of  things,  at  which  we  wonder  here 
And  foolishly  do  wrangle  on  beneath ; 

And  like  a  god  shalt  walk  the  spacious  air 
And  see  what  even  to  conceit  is  denied. 
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Great  soul  of  the  world,  that,  through  the  parts  diffused 
Of  this  vast  all,  guidst  that  thou  dost  inform. 

You  blessed  minds,  that  from  the  sphere  yo\i  move. 

Look  on  men’s  actions,  not  with  idle  eyes. 

And  gods  we  go  to,  aid  me  in  this  strife 
And  combat  of  my  flesh,  that,  ending,  I 
May  still  show  Seneca  and  myself  die. 

The  allusion  to  the  anima  mundi  and  the  body  as  a  prison  arc 
appropriate  enough  to  Seneca,  but  Petronius’s  musings  on  death 
are  somewhat  too  coloured  by  anticipations  of  the  ‘  ‘  Houris  that 
bowed  to  see  the  dying  Islamite,”  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
classic  Epicurean’s  austerely  negative  conception  of  happiness. 

It  [death]  is  indeed  the  last  and  end  of  ills. 

The  gods,  before  they’d  let  us  taste  death’s  joys, 

Placed  us  in  the  toils  and  sorrows  of  this  world. 

Because  we  should  perceive  the  amends  and  thank  them ; 

Death,  the  grim  knave,  but  leads  you  to  the  door. 

Where  entered  once,  all  curious  pleasures  come 
To  meet  and  welcome  you. 

A  troop  of  beauteous  ladies,  from  whose  eyes 
Love  thousand  arrows,  thousand  graces,  shoots. 

Put  forth  their  fair  hands  to  you  and  invite 
To  their  green  ai’bours  and  close  shadowed  walks. 

Whence  banished  is  the  roughness  of  our  years ; 

Only  the  west  wind  blows,  ’tis  ever  spring 
And  ever  summer.  There  the  laden  boughs 
Offer  their  tempting  burdens  to  your  hand. 

Doubtful  your  eye  or  taste  inviting  more, 

&c.,  &c. 

The  reminiscence  of  Lucretius’  abode  of  the  gods  seems  a  little 
odd  in  a  speech  where  his  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  mortality  is  so 
vehemently  denied.  Petronius’s  views,  in  fact,  are  scarely  less 
in  contrast  with  Eoman  Epicureanism  than  wdth  the  Stoicism  of 
Seneca.  Still,  the  eloquence  is  good  and  does  not  stand  alone. 

The  play  is  far  more  suited  for  recitation  than  for  the  stage; 
it  seems  designed  for  the  collector  of  elegant  extracts.  The  writer 
is  an  orator  in  verse  with  something  indeed  of  the  poet,  but 
nothing  of  the  dramatist  or  the  psychologist.  He  introduces  any 
speech  which  he  thinks  effective  in  a  given  situation,  without 
regard  to  the  person  by  w’hom  it  is  spoken.  Nero  delivers  a  mono¬ 
logue  about  the  ”  sweet  despised  joys  of  poverty,”  quite  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  his  general  character.  The  dramatic  devices  are  childish. 
The  prospective  denouncer  of  the  conspirators  interrupts  their 
conference  with  asides,  when  it  is  not  only  needless  but  un¬ 
desirable  to  invoke  this  dramatic  convention.  The  horrors  of 
the  great  fire  are  portrayed  by  the  alternate  laments  of  a  son 
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for  his  father  and  a  mother  for  her  child.  The  author  was  no 
master  of  pathos,  and  the  mother  utters  the  awful  couplet  : 

O  beauteous  innocence,  whiteness  ill-blacked, 

How  to  be  made  a  coal  couldst  thou  deserve? 


This  lapse  in  language  is,  however,  an  exception.  Language 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  strong  point  of  the  play.  Some  of  the 
speeches  are  quite  in  the  grand  style.  There  is  an  almost  Mil¬ 
tonic  sonority  in  the  lines  : 

The  Macedonian  courage  tried  of  old 

And  the  new  greatness  of  the  Syrian  power. 


Yet  Milton  would,  one  fancies,  have  avoided  the  rhetorical 
antithesis  in  the  adjectives.  Again  we  are  reminded  of  the 
sumptuous  opening  of  the  third  book  of  Paradise  Lost  by  : 

The  antique  goblets  of  adored  rust 
And  sacred  gifts  of  kings  and  peoples  old. 

Nero  has  all  the  marks  of  a  young  man’s  play  :  inequality,  no 
stagecraft,  no  power  of  moulding  matter  into  the  form  chosen,  a 
tendency  to  treat  drama  in  a  lyric  spirit.  It  has  been  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Thomas  May,  the  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
one  of  a  small  fraction  of  non-Puritan  members  of  the  Eepublican 
party,  who,  so  far  as  they  dared,  forestalled  in  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  living  the  Giron  dins  of  the  French  Eevolution.  May  was 
the  avowed  author  of  a  somewhat  similar  play  on  the  earlier  part 
of  Nero’s  career,  acted  four  years  afterwards.  If  the  two  be 
really  the  work  of  one  man,  the  latter  marks  a  great  advance 
in  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  a  certain  decline  in  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  has  many  of  the  conventions  of  the  classic  dramas 
modelled  on  Seneca.  The  prologue  is  spoken  by  Megsera,  and  the 
Ghost  of  Caligula  urges  his  successor  to  the  ruin  of  his  people. 
There  are,  however,  passages  which  show  a  command  of  blank 
verse^  and  are  not  without  poetic  merit,  as,  for  instance,  the 
exclamation  of  Agripflina  when  shown  the  head  of  her  rival 
Paulina  : 

O  pale  death. 

Thou  mock  of  beauty  and  of  greatness  too '. 

Was  this  the  face  that  once  in  Caesar’s  love 
Was  Agrippina’s  rival  and  durst  hope 
As  much  ’gainst  me,  as  my  unquestioned  power 
Has  wrought  on  her?  Was  this  that  beauty,  once 
That  wore  the  riches  of  the  world  about  it? 

For  whose  attire  all  lands,  all  seas,  were  searched. 

All  creatures  robbed?  This,  this,  was  that  Paulina, 

Whom  Caius  Caesar  served,  whom  Rome  adored. 
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The  vehement  words  of  Otho  to  Poppgea  have  a  genuine  Eliza¬ 
bethan  ring  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  passion. 

Where  two  loves  meet,  can  marriage  be  unlawful, 

Of  which  love  is  the  soul,  the  very  form. 

That  gives  it  being?  No  dead  outward  tie. 

But  nature’s  strong  and  inward  sympathy. 

Can  make  a  marriage,  which  the  gods  alone 
Have  power  to  breed  in  us  and  therefore  they 
Have  only  power  to  tie  so  sweet  a  knot. 

I  am  thy  mate,  nor  did  thy  father,  when 
He  gave  that  snowy  hand  unto  another. 

Ought  but  rebel  against  the  gods’  decree. 

When  we  come  to  the  Nero  of  Nathaniel  Lee,  written  fifteen 
years  later,  a  complete  change  has  come.  All  fire  has  died  out 
of  the  verses ;  there  is  no  light  and  shade  in  their  rhythm  ;  they 
rise  and  fall  in  the  dull  monotonous  cadence  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  only  varied  by  alternating  scenes  in  heroic  couplets  with 
those  in  blank  verse.  The  plot  shows  a  new  freedom  in  manipu¬ 
lating  history.  In  the  anonymous  Nero,  as  in  the  Eoman  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  while  there  are  many  anachronisms  of  detail 
due  to  ignorance  of  archaeology,  there  is  little  deliberate  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  historian’s  record.  On  the  contrary,  the  sequence 
of  events  is  preserved  with  some  care,  sometimes  at  a  sacrifice 
of  dramatic  force.  This  scruple  has  now  wholly  disappeared. 
Every  licence  is  taken  to  w-eave  the  facts  into  a  plot  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  type ,  derived  from  Spanish  drama  and  peculiarly  unsuited  to  a 
Roman  subject.  This  genre,  which  tended  to  substitute  pathos 
for  sublimity,  had  been  popularised  in  England  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  but  the  infusion  of  pricieux  sentimentalism  has  here 
degraded  it  to  a  far  lower  stage  of  enervation. 

The  play  opens  with  “  Agrippina  led  to  excution  by  two  Virgins 
all  in  white,  a  dagger  and  a  bowl  of  poison  carried  before  her,” 
like  fair  Rosamond !  The  motive  of  the  great  conspiracy  is  not 
political,  but  personal — revenge.  Piso  is  represented  as  brother 
to  Otho,  the  wronged  husband,  not  the  erring  lover,  of  Poppaea; 
they  first  quarrel,  and  are  then  reconciled  on  the  question  of  her 
virtue  in  a  scene  obviously  suggested  by  Amintor  and  Melanthius 
in  The  Maid's  Tragedy.  Love-interest,  now  indispensable,  is 
introduced  in  abundance.  Not  only  is  Poppaea  in  love  with 
Britannicus,  but  a  princess  of  Parthia  has  become  so  vehemently 
enamoured  of  him  during  a  quite  unhistorical  captivity  of  his  in 
her  father’s  dominions,  that  she  has  followed  him  to  Rome  in 
the  then  favourite  disguise  of  a  page.  In  order  to  discover  the 
state  of  his  affections,  she  announces  her  own  death,  whereupon 
Britannicus  loses  his  wits  and  murders  her.  Her  name,  Cyara, 
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and  her  sentiments  alike  suggest  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  We 
are  at  last  half-way  to  the  pays  de  tendre. 

While  in  England  preciosite  still  retained  its  sway  over  the 
imitators  of  French  literature,  this  belated  form  of  Euphuism 
had  in  France  itself  been  killed  by  the  satire  of  Boileau  and  of 
Moliere.  The  grand  siecle  had  already  passed  its  meridian  and 
most  of  its  tragic  masterpieces  were  already  written.  On  Lee’s 
own  theme  Racine  had  published  his  Britannicus  five  years 
before. 

Britannicus  belongs  to  that  school  of  classical  French  tragedy 
which  illustrates  perhaps  more  than  any  other  form  of  literature 
the  difficulty  of  appreciating  rightly  the  art  of  another  nation.  It 
forms  part  of  the  literature  fostered  by  academies,  and,  to  the 
Teutonic  apprehension,  the  least  satisfactory  part.  While  most 
of  us  can  admire  what  Matthew  Arnold  terms  the  literature  of 
intelligence  as  manifested  in  the  golden  urbanity  and  measured 
irony  of  Moliere,  its  whole  being  seems  far  too  saturated  with 
social  convention  ever  to  rise  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  salon 
into  the  empyrean  heights  of  genuine  tragedy. 

A  comparison  of  the  anonymous  English  Nero  with  Racine’s 
Britannicus  shows  clearly  the  difference  betw'een  the  two  schools. 
The  English  play  has  glaring  faults;  it  is  shapeless,  almost 
chaotic,  in  construction,  much  of  it  is  grotesque,  its  sublime  often 
hovers  on  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous,  and  sometimes  topples  over 
it ;  in  spite  of  all  this  the  matter  and  the  manner  have  alike  the 
impress  of  tragedy.  The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  not  the 
Roman  spirit :  far  from  it.  They  had,  maybe,  but  one  element 
in  common,  grandeur.  But  that  element  was  all-im}X)rtant.  The 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  yearned  back  across  the  years  to  the 
spirit  of  Rome,  and  acknowledged  a  kinship  to  it.  What  it 
greeted,  no  doubt,  was  not  so  much  “the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome,’’  as  the  grandeur  of  its  own  ideal  projected  into  the  Roman 
period.  Still  Mantegna’s  Triumph  of  Ccesar  or  the  Roman  plays 
of  Shakespeare  have,  in  spite  of  all  anachronisms  of  detail,  an 
inward  truth  to  what  is  greatest  in  the  Roman  genius.  It  is  this 
truth  that  we  miss  in  the  products  of  an  age  of  inferior  vitality. 
To  the  Renaissance  the  classics  had  connoted  emancipation,  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  they  connoted  self-restraint.  In  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life  the  France  of  the  grand  monarque  was  certainly  not 
wanting  in  the  element  of  greatness.  In  literature  it  was,  or 
seems  to  us,  prosaic.  The  literature  of  imagination  had  never 
really  thriven  on  French  soil ;  the  matter-of-fact,  somewhat  ironic, 
nature  of  the  strongest  national  intellect  was  against  it.  It  had 
been  a  mere  phase  and  soon  degenerated  into  the  eccentricities 
and  affectations  of  preciosite.  Fancy  had  first  of  all  run  to  seed. 
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and  then  been  so  pruned  and  cut  down  that  there  was  scarcely 
anything  left.  The  form  of  poetry  was  as  circumscribed  as  the 
matter.  Smooth  Alexandrines  w’ere  the  vehicle  for  epigrammatic 
platitude  and  courtly  dialogue  ;  they  could  never  express  the  storm 
and  disorder  of  passion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  delineation 
of  vehement  feeling,  however  close  in  substance  to  psychological 
truth,  could  sound  quite  convincing  when  cast  into  this  mould. 

The  construction  of  Eacine’s  play  is  sound,  as  always  with  the 
French  classics  :  construction  wms  their  strong  point.  The  plot 
thickens  towards  the  close,  and  quickens  also,  although  the 
absence  of  action  on  the  stage  and  the  highly  rhetorical  dialogue 
make  its  movement  seem  to  an  English  reader  rather  slow 
throughout.  There  are  many  set  speeches ;  Agrippina  in  Act  IV. 
describes  her  claims  on  Nero  in  one  of  over  100  lines.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  eminently  tragic  effect  is  produced  by  the  apparent 
general  reconciliation  in  this  same  fourth  act ;  it  is  “  a  lightning 
before  death  ”  quite  in  the  best  classical  traditions. 

Britannicus  himself  is  a  mere  figure-head.  The  canons  of  taste 
in  that  day  required  (quite  rightly)  that  the  hero  of  tragedy 
should  be  one  with  whom  the  audience  could  sympathise ;  they 
also  required  that  he  should  be  in  love.  His  attachment  must  be 
virtuous,  and  it  was  a  further  advantage  that  it  should,  at  least 
in  part,  provoke,  as  well  as  aggravate,  his  misfortunes.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Britannicus  is  given  the  title-role  and  is  in  love  with  Junia, 
who  reciprocates  his  affection.  (The  Academy  had  abolished 
once  for  all  princesses  of  Barthia  disguised  as  pages.)  Unhappily 
Junia  has  also  fascinated  the  emperor,  and  her  preference  for 
Britannicus  finally  determines  his  ruin.  The  only  scene  in  the 
play  w’hich  seems  to  afford  much  scope  for  acting  in  the  modern 
sense,  as  distinct  from  effective  declamation,  is  the  interview 
between  the  lovers  in  the  second  act,  where,  to  the  knowledge  of 
Junia  but  not  of  Britannicus,  Nero  is  watching  them,  and  has 
told  Junia  that,  in  order  to  save  her  lover,  she  must  convince  him 
of  her  indifference. 

Nero  is,  in  truth,  the  central  character  of  the  piece,  though  the 
requisites  of  a  tragic  hero  forbade  its  receiving  his  name.  Of 
course  he  expresses  himself  about  Junia  in  the  elegant  sentiments 
of  a  French  courtier,  not  in  the  luxuriant  metaphors  of  a  Renais¬ 
sance,  or  the  brutalities  of  a  Roman,  tyrant.  He  declares  the 
state  of  his  affections  to  his  confidant  (even  Nero  must  have  one) 
in  the  delicious  phrase,  “  Narcisse,  e’en  est  fait,  Neron  est 
amoureux.”  The  words  are  true  in  more  senses  than  one  ;  all 
historic  realism  is  in  this  direction  at  an  end.  Otherwise  the 
character  is  not  without  merit.  He  is  the  gloomy  autocrat  of 
Tacitus,  not  the  madman  of  Suetonius.  Much  skill  is  shown  in 
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tracing  the  process  of  corruption ,  so  far  as  was  possible  w^here  the 
unities  limited  the  action  to  a  single  day.  The  tragic  conflict  is 
no  mere  intrigue ;  it  is  inward.  Nero  has  a  real  reverence  for  his 
mother,  a  real  reluctance  to  murder  Britannicus.  He  only  yields 
after  a  struggle  to  the  suggestions  of  Narcissus  and  the  darker 
side  of  his  own  nature.  He  is  no  mere  villain  of  melodrama,  as 
the  Eenaissance  tyrant  tended  to  become.  He  belongs  to  the 
same  family  of  tragic  heroes  as  ^lacbeth,  but  how  degenerate  a 
scion  of  that  titanic  race  ! 

All  the  plays  hitherto  mentioned  were  intended  for  the  stage, 
however  ill-adapted  some  of  them  may  seem  to  our  modern 
notions  of  stagecraftr  When  we  come  to  more  recent  work,  it 
splits  sharply  into  two  classes,  dramas  for  the  theatre  and  dramas 
for  the  study.  The  former  are  mere  melodramas,  such  as  The 
Skin  of  the  Cross  and  Quo  Vadis?  In  these  Nero  is  quite  in  the 
background  :  the  centre  of  interest  is  in  the  early  Christian 
martyrs,  too  tempting  a  theme  for  anyone  aiming  at  popular 
effect  to  forgo.  Indeed  with  our  absorbing  interest  in  Christian 
origins,  and,  above  all,  in  religious  psychology,  especially  on  the 
morbid  side,  it  w-ould  be  very  hard  even  for  a  writer  of  literary 
aims  altogether  to  keep  this  “  King  Charles’s  head  out  of  the 
memorial.”  The  subject  is  mentioned,  though  only  incidentally, 
in  both  the  reading  plays  about  to  be  considered,  the  Nero  of 
W.  W.  Story  and  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  The  former  was 
written  by  the  American  sculptor  and  friend  of  the  Brownings  in 
Rome,  under  the  inspiration,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  of  the 
genius  loci.  Nevertheless,  the  outcome  is  scarcely  happy.  It 
retains  all  the  faults  of  the  Renaissance  attempts  to  dramatise 
history  with  none  of  the  vitality  which  w'on  those  faults  forgive¬ 
ness.  Story,  like  his  Elizabethan  forerunners,  yields  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  so  hard  to  withstand  with  a  fine  historical  material,  of  trying 
to  sweep  into  five  acts  all  the  recorded  events  wKich  offer  drama¬ 
tic  possibilities.  We  begin  at  the  beginning  of  Nero’s  reign  with 
a  disquisition  on  his  heredity,  for  which,  it  must  be  said,  Sue¬ 
tonius  gave  a  loophole,  and  we  only  end  with  his  death.  As  in 
the  old  chronicle-drama,  the  only  link  between  tbe  incidents  thus 
crowded  together  is  that  they  happen  to,  or  in  some  connection 
wdth,  a  single  person.  We  have  in  the  first  three  acts  Nero’s 
murder  of  his  mother,  then  in  the  fourth  Piso’s  conspiracy,  and 
in  the  last  Nero’s  death.  Whatever  merit  the  last  scene  has  is 
due  to  the  splendid  account  in  Suetonius,  which  Story  has  wisely 
used  as  far  as  possible.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  tame.  As  with 
all  such  still-born  work  by  men  of  letters  who  are  not  creative 
artists,  its  failure  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  presence  of  faults,  as 
to  the  absence  of  merits.  The  dry  bones  cannot  live. 
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The  same  reproach  of  lifelessness  applies,  though  far  less 
strongly_,  to  the  Nero  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  This  tragedy  is  in 
two  parts  and  might  be  in  three,  as  there  is  a  sharp  break  in  the 
first  part  between  the  third  act,  which  closes  with  the  death  of 
Britannicus,  and  the  fourth.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  well  written 
and  some  have  genuine  inward  dramatic  movement,  that  is  to 
say,  the  dialogue  causes  successive  waves  of  intense  feeling  to 
surge  through  the  minds  of  the  persons  on  the  stage.  Much, 
perhaps  too  much,  of  this  dialogue  is  gnomic  and  lends  itself  to 
quotation,  e.g.,  this  remark  of  Otho  about  philosophy  : 

At  best  this  fine-spun  system 
Is  but  a  part  of  man’s  experience. 

Drawn  out  to  contradiction  of  the  rest. 

Or  the  following  observation  of  Britannicus  : 

’Twas  chance  occasion  and  the  acts  we  do 
Without  forereckoning  are  a  part  of  us. 


Such  apt  expression  of  general  truths  is  a  distinct  quality  in  a 
poet,  though,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  greatest.  The  exclama¬ 
tion  of  Agrippina  to  her  attendant,  as  she  watches  Nero  landing 
opposite  her  villa,  is  on  a  higher  plain  : 

O  Fulvia,  I  do  love  splendour  ! 

To  be  so  young  and  rule  the  world ! 

There  is  a  touch  here  of  the  “  imagination  penetrative  ”  that  we 
find  so  often  in  the  great  Renaissance  dramatists,  something  of 
the  genuine  ring  of  Webster’s  famous  “  Cover  the  face ;  she  died 
young.”  Pathos  and  fancy  ai’e  both  very  inferior  gifts  to  this 
tragic  power,  but  they  are  much.  There  are  notable  examples  of 
each.  The  speech  of  Octavia  at  her  brother’s  tomb  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Hang  there,  sweet  roses,  while  your  blooms  are  wet ; 

Hang  there  and  weep  unblamed ;  ay,  weep  one  hour. 

While  yet  your  tender  fleshly  lines  remember 
His  fair  young  prime,  then  wither,  droop  and  die 
And  with  your  changed  tissues  paint  my  grief. 

Nay,  let  these  old  wreaths  die.  The  shrivelled  petals 
Speak  feelingly  of  sorrow ;  strew  them  down 
About  the  steps  :  we  mock  death,  being  trim. 

Now  here  another.  Ah  !  See,  set  it  you. 

I  cannot  reach.  Have  you  not  thought  these  roses 
Weave  a  fit  emblem?  How  they  wait  for  noon. 

That  comes  to  kill  their  promise,  and  the  crown 
Is  but  a  mock  one. 

In  the  scene  where  Otho  parts  from  Poppaea  for  his  exile  in 
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Lusitania,  and  in  his  subsequent  monologue  and  farewell  to  Lucan 
and  Petronius,  there  is  not  only  much  pathos,  but  it  is  combined 
with  a  certain  grasp  of  the  Eoman  standpoint  about  marriage, 
a  hard  task  for  a  nineteenth-century  Englishman.  Of  course 
there  is  inevitably  much  that  is  modern  in  the  play,  many  traces 
of  our  modern  fondness  for  half-lights  and  paradoxes  in  psychology. 
In  the  saying  of  Petronius  : 

It  is  the  sensuous  man 

Follows  asceticism,  the  passionate  man 

Who  is  practised  in  reserve, 

the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  seem  blended,  at  least  in  expression, 
with  a  very  new  Cyrenaicism. 

Above  all,  the  modernity  appears,  though  not  crudely  or  aggres¬ 
sively,  in  Nero  himself.  In  Mr.  Bridges’  view',  he  is  intoxicated 
by  the  acquisition  of  supreme  power  in  early  youth,  and  at  first 
deludes  himself  as  well  as  others  into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  philan¬ 
thropist.  Impatient  at  the  W'orld’s  blindness  to  his  benevolence, 
he  drifts  into  more  and  more  violent  courses,  but  never  altogether 
loses  his  first  illusion.  At  the  same  time  he  is  possessed  by  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  luxury  and  display,  which  finds  an  outlet 
in  gigantic  constructions,  pageantry,  and  jDerformance  on  the 
stage.  This  character  seems  to  afford  an  adequate  solution  to 
the  facts  recorded  by  the  ancient  historians ;  at  least  it  is  no¬ 
where  inconsistent  with  them.  It  moreover  reconciles  what 
seemed  the  hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant  as  to  his  intentions  with  his 
callous  indifference  to  detection  in  the  means  employed.  His 
hypocrisy,  like  most  hypocrisy,  w’as  primarily  self-delusion.  His 
aim  of  ultimately  benefiting  mankind  justified  in  his  own  eyes 
the  method  he  took.  Mr.  Bridges  does  not  represent  him  as 
contriving  the  great  fire,  but  merely  as  giving  colour  to  suspicion 
by  his  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle,  his  indifference  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  people,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  the  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  architectural  whims.  After  an  altercation  with  Pop- 
paea,  he  lingers  watching  the  flames  and  utters  his  feelings  in  a 
soliloquy,  which  is  clearly  meant  to  give  the  keynote  to  his 
character  : 

’Tis  private  pleasure  that  she  seeks,  nought  else. 

And  Seneca  the  same.  That’s  the  true  fire, 

That  burns  unquenchable  in  human  hearts. 

Let  it  rage  and  consume  the  rotten  timbers 
Of  old  convention,  the  dry,  mouldering  houses 
Of  sad  philosophy,  that,  in  their  stead, 

I  may  build  up  the  free  and  ample  structure 
Of  modern  wisdom.  Ay,  and  let  Home  burn  ! 
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Blow  wind  and  fan  the  flames,  till  all  is  consumed, 

That  of  full  destruction  may  arise 
The  perfect  city  of  my  reconstruction, 

Beautiful,  incombustible,  Neronic, 

Good  out  of  ill.  Or  rather,  there  is  no  ill ; 

’Tis  good’s  condition,  cradle,  ’tis  good  itself. 

We  have  here  a  possible  Nero,  indeed,  but  one  crossed,  as  is 
inevitable,  by  the  spirit  of  his  creator’s  age.  Just  as  the  Nero  of 
the  grand  siecle  had  the  mind  as  well  as  the  costume  of  the 
courtier,  so  the  Nero  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  much,  per¬ 
haps  too  much,  of  the  self-analysing  psychologist.  He  is  the 
seeker  after  sensations,  the  conscious  hedonist,  above  all,  the 
superman,  the  worshipper  of  will-power. 

Of  these  diverse  portraits  perhaps  the  Elizabethan  Nero  has, 
after  all,  the  greatest  inward  truth  to  the  original.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  imperial  Eome  was  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  later 
Italian  Renaissance.  It  retained  nothing  in  life  and  little  in  art 
of  the  self-restraint  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the 
classic  spirit.  It  was  a  period  of  exuberant  vitality  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  covering  the  decadence  beneath  ;  a  period  likewise  of  mag¬ 
nificence,  but  also  of  bad  taste.  The  Caesars  had  much  in  common 
with  the  despots  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  their  splendour,  their 
unbridled  power,  their  shameless  vices.  Above  all,  they  were, 
like  the  despots,  Italians  :  all  the  subtle,  imponderable  influences 
of  race  and  climate  were  the  same.  Our  own  Elizabethans  had 
them  as  a  model,  with  a  vitality  of  their  own  that  helped  them 
to  understand.  All  this  brought  the  Eome  of  the  first  century 
nearer  to  their  forthright  craft  than  to  the  laborious  research 
and  more  wistful  desire  of  an  age,  like  our  own,  of  archaeology 
and  anaemia. 

Not  one  of  these  plays,  old  or  recent,  can  be  called  an  un¬ 
qualified  success.  The  reason  may  well  be  that  the  subject, 
attractive  at  first  sight,  offers  in  treatment  almost  insuperable 
difliculties.  W'ho  is  to  be  the  hero?  Nero  or  one  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents?  Most  dramatists  have  taken  the  most  fatal  course  of 
all — the  middle  one.  They  have  given  the  chief  prominence  to 
the  despot  and  the  sympathies  of  the  spectator  to  his  adversaries. 
The  dilemma  is  by  no  means  easy.  One  alternative  is  to  take 
as  hero  a  member  of  the  Pisonian  party  (it  does  not  much  matter 
which),  and  close  the  play  with  their  detection  and  punishment. 
On  this  plan  we  shall  not  only  end  in  inspissated  gloom,  which 
may  be  ajipropriate  enough  to  tragedy,  but  with  the  triumph  of 
a  personal  incarnation  of  evil,  which  certainly  is  not.  Shake¬ 
speare,  while  sacrificing  Lear  and  Cordelia,  took  care  that 
Edmund,  Goneril,  and  Eegan  should  get  their  deserts.  Mr. 
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Bridges’  play  leaves  Nero  flourishing,  and  closes  with  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  torturings  and  suicides  among  his  opponents.  Such 
a  situation  would  he  revolting  if  sympathy  were  once  thoroughly 
aroused  on  their  behalf.  But  it  never  is.  Their  clumsiness  and 
hesitations  invite  defeat,  while  their  cow’ardice  and  treachery  to 
■  each  other  deserve  it.  Even  w’ere  they  much  more  attractive,  only 
a  genius,  like  the  creator  of  Brutus,  can  enlist  hearty  admiration 
for  privy  conspiracy  as  distinct  from  rebellion.  The  sentence 
I  of  the  theatre  is,  like  that  of  Moloch,  for  open  war. 
i  On  the  other  hand,  by  taking  Nero  himself  we  are  involved 
\  in  scarcely  less  difficulty.  If  we  follow  the  unanimous  tradition 
of  antiquity,  we  are,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in 
presence  of  a  dangerous  madman.  And  if  the  play  is  to  be  a 
tragedy,  the  action  must  consist  in  the  main  of  his  decline  and 
j  fall.  Now  the  downward  progress  of  a  self-indulgent  maniac 
'  into  criminal  lunacy  is  a  highly  interesting  theme,  but  not  well 

,  adapted  to  development  on  the  stage.  In  the  first  place,  the 

1  descent  must  either  be  too  rapid  to  convince,  or  too  slow  to  thrill 

j  us.  Moreover,  long  before  it  is  complete,  our  hero  will  have 

forfeited  any  possible  sympathy.  Nero’s  earlier  crimes,  his 
murder  of  Britannicus,  still  more  of  his  wife  and  mother,  are 
awkward;  those  of  his  later  career  are  impossible.  And,  if  Nero 
is  to  be  the  central  figure,  the  tragedy  must  include  these,  and 
can  only  end  after  his  death.  Now  the  account  of  his  last  hours 
in  Suetonius  is  highly  dramatic,  but  makes  his  position  as  hero 
more  untenable  than  ever.  He  displays  the  one  fault  wffiich  no 
audience  in  any  age  can  forgive,  an  egregious  lack  of  physical 
ji  courage.  It  may  be  demonic  to  put  one’s  kinsfolk  to  death  and 
I  set  one’s  capital  on  fire  ;  it  is  only  ridiculous  to  run  away. 

These  are  only  a  few’  of  the  many  hindrances  which  the  literary 
tradition  opposes  to  successful  dramatisation.  Of  course  there  is 
the  possibility  of  discarding  this  tradition  altogether  and  adopt¬ 
ing  the  view’  of  certain  modern  historians,  who  regard  Nero  as  an 
enlightened  imperial  statesman,  whose  memory  was  blackened 
I  by  a  reactionary  clique  of  Roman  aristocrats.  But  this  opinion, 
even  if  tenable,  belongs  to  the  jffiilosophy  rather  than  the  drama 
of  history.  Efficient  provincial  administration  could  no  more 
reconcile  the  theatre  to  Nero  than  unconstitutional  finance  can 
alienate  it  from  Charles  I.  It  is  the  man  in  his  private  life  w’ho 
is  here  the  dominant  factor,  and  on  this  side  we  have  only  the 
literary  tradition  to  go  upon.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see 
at  the  forthcoming  production  how’  Mr.  Phillips  has  dealt  with  it. 

J.  Slingsby  Roberts. 
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It  is  probable  that  no  Imperial  Rescript  that  has  ever  been  issued 
has  given  so  much  real  and  wholesome  pleasure  to  so  many 
millions  of  people  as  the  message  that  announced  the  intended 
visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  India. 

Here  in  England  the  mission  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  has 
met  with  hearty  and  universal  approval,  as  tending  to  draw  closer 
those  ties  of  fraternal  affection  which  we,  as  a  nation,  honestly 
desire  shall  be  the  setting  that  attaches  to  us  “  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  Imperial  diadem.”  In  India  the  popular  reverence 
for  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  and  his  family  is  not  merely 
a  sentiment ,  it  is  a  religion ;  and  the  coming  of  the  august 
visitors  has  been  looked  for  and  eagerly  discussed  in  a  thousand 
bazars,  from  Peshawar  to  Cape  Comorin,  by  something  like  a 
sixth  of  the  whole  human  race. 

I  well  remember  the  similar  announcement  that  was  made  in 
1875  of  the  visit  of  his  Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  I  was 
at  that  time  a  Bengal  official,  in  a  position  that  necessarily 
brought  me  into  intimate  friendly  association  with  the  educated 
higher  classes  of  Indian  society ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  hopes  formed  of  that  visit,  more  than  justified  by  its 
results,  touched  the  springs  of  genuine  Indian  loyalty  for  the 
first  time  since  the  assumption  of  the  government  of  India  by 
the  British  Crowm  that  follow'ed  on  the  sad  events  of  the  Mutiny. 
That  loyalty,  appreciated  and  cherished  throughout  her  bene¬ 
ficent  reign  by  the  illustrious  lady  at  wffiose  feet  it  was  first  laid, 
blossomed  forth  in  special  exuberance  on  the  occasions  of  the  two 
Jubilees.  But  its  highest  and  most  enthusiastic  manifestation 
— as  was  fitting  and  honourable  alike  to  Sovereign  and  people— 
was  seen  at  the  Coronation  festivities  on  the  accession  of  the 
Prince,  whose  tact  had  sown  the  seeds  of  this  precious  harvest 
during  the  eventful  seventeen  weeks  of  the  winter  of  1875-76. 

The  earliest  suggestion  of  the  infinite  political  value  of  a  Royal 
])rogress  in  India,  accompanied  by  the  splendid  pageantry  of  the 
gorgeous  East,  had  been  put  forw’ard  years  before  by  Lord  Can¬ 
ning  ;  and  it  has  often  been  said  that  the  idea  had  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  itself  on  the  imagination  of  Queen  Victoria  long  before 
the  opportunity  arose  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Those  were 
days  when  the  ”  craven  fear  of  being  great  ”  weighed  heavily 
on  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen.  We  were  all  ‘‘  Little  Eng- 
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landers  ”  at  that  time,  save  only — and  we  may  thank  Heaven  for 
the  exception — the  Queen  herself  and  a  faithful  few\  Imperialism 
was  thought  to  be  synonymous  with  Russian  despotism  or 
Napoleonic  militarism.  “Perish  India!’’  w’as  the  watchw’ord 
of  a  party.  The  Colonies  were  regarded  as  troublesome  encum¬ 
brances.  It  must,  indeed,  be  difficult  for  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen  of  the  younger  generation ,  accustomed  from  child¬ 
hood  to  the  just  equipoise  of  Imperium  et  Libertas,  to  realise  the 
national  timidity,  almost  amounting  to  shyness,  with  which,  in 
those  days,  we  regarded  such  necessary  measures  as  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  the  fortification  of  the  Indian  frontier, 
or  the  stiffening  of  the  garrison  of  Malta  by  Indian  troops.  The 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  great 
Delhi  Durbar  of  1877  w’ere  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Imperial  idea.  And  this  had  been  brought 
about  and  rendered  possible  by  the  Indian  tour  of  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales. 

And,  further,  the  triumph  of  British  Imperialism  has,  happily, 
reacted  on  Indian  opinion.  Indian  chiefs  and  Indian  soldiers  are 
proud  of  the  prestige  of  the  Empire.  Potentates  whose  ancestors 
for  a  thousand  years  have  traced  their  pedigrees  back  to  the 
sun  or  the  moon,  and  who  scorned  alliances  with  the  iMoghul 
conquerors,  have  gladly  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  the  Kaisar-i- 
Hind — for  he  is  no  longer  a  foreigner,  and  his  crown  and  sceptre 
are  those  of  Rama  himself,  rcudatory  princes  of  the  front  rank, 
not  less  important  in  India  than  the  kings  of  Saxony  or  Bavaria 
in  Germany,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  equipping  and  main¬ 
taining  crack  regiments  as  “  Imperial  Service  Corps.’’  Their 
sons  and  grandsons  proudly  man  an  “  Imperial  Cadet  Corps.’’ 
Moreover  they  have  led  their  contingents  for  us  themselves,  or 
officered  them  from  their  own  families,  and  have  been  proud  to 
bear  military  rank  in  the  Army  of  the  Empire.  The  flower  of 
the  Rajput  chivalry,  the  bluest  blood  in  Asia — whose  pride  of 
birth  and  scruples  of  Hinduism  would  have  led  them  to  face 
death  rather  than  cross  the  “  Black  Water  ’’  on  any  other  errand 
—have  gladly  come  to  England  at  the  word  of  their  Suzerain,  and 
still  more  gladly  have  gone  to  China  to  fight  for  him. 

And  as  this  is  true  of  the  l^ajput  chivalry  and  the  great  chiefs, 
so  also  is  it  equally  true  of  the  whole  of  the  Native  Army  in  every 
rank.  With  the  Imperial  spirit  they  are  proud  to  be  soldiers  of 
the  Kaisar-i-Hind.  At  the  time  of  the  war  in  South  Africa 
nothing  would  have  been  so  popular  in  India  as  the  equipment 
of  a  mighty  Indian  Army — such  as  could  at  any  time  be  provided 
by  our  frontier  provinces,  by  the  Punjab,  Nepal,  Rajputaria,  and 
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the  other  military  districts  at  very  short  notice — to  sweep  Africa  j 
for  us  from  the  Cape  to  Zambesi.  1 

In  a  word,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  loyal  spirit  of  Imperialism 
in  the  princes  and  nobles  of  India,  and  in  all  ranks  of  the  Native  1 

Army,  that  owes  so  much  to  the  Eoyal  visit  of  1875,  has  grown  \ 

to  be  an  Imperial  asset  of  the  highest  value  and  importance.  And 
it  will  never  be  forgotten  among  the  princes  and  grandees  of 
India  that  the  personal  example  of  his  Majesty  during  his  tour  [ 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  well-understood  wishes  after  his  i 

return  to  England,  undoubtedly  induced  all  classes  in  India,  ^ 

English  as  well  as  Indian,  official  as  well  as  non-official,  to  feel  1 

and  show  a  greater  regard  and  respect  for  the  magnates  of  the  { 

Indian  Empire  than  had  ever  been  showm  before.  These  are  ! 

only  some  of  the  services  that  were  rendered  to  the  country  and 
the  Empire  by  that  tour.  It  was  said  of  it  by  a  well-known  i 

authority  at  the  time,  that  during  its  course  the  King  “had  ' 

become  acquainted  with  more  Rajas  than  had  all  the  Viceroys  : 
who  had  ever  ruled  India,  and  had  seen  more  of  the  country  i 
than  any  living  Englishman.”  1 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  deadly  terror  felt  by  Imperialist  | 
politicians  of  the  supposed  anti-imperialist  sentiments  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  people  that  one  of  the  most  central,  most 
imposing,  and  most  valuable  of  the  State  functions — the  one 
held  at  the  traditional  capital  of  the  country,  Delhi— was 
apologised  for,  and  its  interesting  and  important  nature  almost 
concealed,  by  being  given  the  strictly  utilitarian  designation  of 
“  A  Camp  of  Exercise  !  ”  Just  in  the  same  way,  I  well  remember, 
that  in  those  days  any  little  attempt  to  strengthen  the  north¬ 
west  frontier  had  to  be  hidden  away  by  elaborate  accounts  of  the  : 
misdoings  of  some  semi-mythical  frontier  tribe  under  penalty  of 
many  savage  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  imputing  to 
the  Indian  authorities  the  most  wanton  spirit  of  aggression 
against  Russia.  Of  course,  a  little  later  on — when  the  interest  . 

and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  Royal  tour  had  had  time  to 
sink  down  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  British  people — all  this 
supposed  “hatred  of  Imperialism  ”  w'as  discovered  to  be  a  mere 
idolon  fori,  and  never  very  strong  even  at  that.  And,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  other  idols  of  the  market-place  that  we  all  recognise 
as  such,  it  only  required  to  be  boldly  grappled  with.  An  interest¬ 
ing  point  that  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  the  Delhi  ‘  ‘  Camp 
of  Exercise  ”  of  1875  is,  that  all  its  arrangements  were  devised 
by  Lord  Roberts,  who  was,  I  thiiik,  appointed  Quartermaster-  i 
CJeneral  in  India  almost  expressly  for  this  jiurpose — with  what  j 
fortunate  subsequent  results  to  the  Empire  all  the  world  knows.  | 

Eor  the  storm  of  the  Afghan  War  was  soon  to  burst  upon  us,  and  I 
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it  found  Roberts  ready  at  headquarters.  The  young  V.C.  hero 
of  old  Mutiny  days  had  already  made  his  way  in  other  lines  of 
distinction,  and  had  proved  himself  as  pre-eminent  in  brains  as  in 
valour. 

The  Viceroy,  Lord  Northbrook,  had  of  course  met  the  Royal 
visitor  at  Bombay,  and  had  there  presented  to  their  future 
Sovereign  many  of  the  feudatory  chiefs  and  great  officers  of 
State,  as  w^ell  as  some  of  the  nobles  and  other  great  personages  of 
British  India.  And  it  was  there  that  the  general  plan  of  the 
tour,  as  well  as  its  more  important  details,  had  been  worked  out 
by  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  staff,  and  approved  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  hopes  of  feudatory  India  for  the  Royal  presence 
were  considered  and  largely  gratified;  but,  naturally,  the  claims 
of  British  India  were,  of  course,  paramount. 

Calcutta  is  often  called  the  City  of  Palaces,  because  of  the  size 
and  splendour  of  its  private  houses.  But  Bombay  surpasses 
Calcutta  in  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  its  public  buildings,  and 
very  adequately  represents  the  w’ealth  and  good  taste  of  modern 
British  India  in  its  most  Anglicised  form  in  this  respect.  The 
superb  harbour  itself — the  ‘  ‘  Buon  Bahia  ’  ’  that  the  Portuguese 
Princess,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  brought  in  dower  when  she  be¬ 
came  Queen  of  England — is  worthy  of  its  place  as  “the  Gate  of 
the  Gorgeous  East.”  At  the  extreme  end  of  its  northern  pro¬ 
montory,  and  looking  over  the  sea  westward  and  homeward,  is 
the  Governor’s  house  at  Malabar  Point,  the  continuation  of  the 
best  European  quarter  of  Bombay,  known  as  Malabar  Hill. 
Opposite  Malabar  Point,  across  the  rippling  waters  of  Bach  Bay, 
is  the  parallel  promontory  of  KoMba,  and  beyond  it  is  the  har¬ 
bour,  with  the  busy  wharves  of  Mazagon. 

The  colouring  of  the  Bombay  crowd  in  its  holiday  garb  is 
unique  even  in  India ;  for  there  is  alw'ays  a  marvellous  variety  of 
races  and  castes,  each  with  its  own  fashion  of  dress,  all  more  or 
less  refulgent  in  gold  and  colours,  whilst  the  bright  and  beautiful 
tints  of  the  silk  draperies  that  gracefully  adorn  the  Parsi  women 
in  almost  all  ranks  of  life  (as  well  as,  I  think,  some  other  castes) 
give  a  chromatic  effect  that  is  singularly  novel  and  pleasing.  Of  the 
picturesque  islets  that  dot  the  harbour  of  Bombay  like  gems  set 
in  a  silver  sea,  one,  Elephanta,  is  always  visited  for  its  sacred 
caves  and  their  rock-idols  and  inscriptions.  The  busy  city  and 
“fort,”  with  its  glorious  public  buildings  and  its  teeming  indus¬ 
trial  life,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  weird  relics  of  the  past 
at  Elephanta,  and  even  more  to  the  grim  solitude  of  the  Towers 
of  Silence. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  great  state,  social,  and 
military  functions  of  Bombay — processions,  reviews,  Courts, 
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levees,  receptions,  University  Convocations,  and  so  forth— will 
be  continued,  and  repeated  mutatis  mutandis  in  all  the  other 
great  centres  of  British  India — certainly  in  the  capitals  of  the 
various  British  provinces,  and  probably  in  a  few  other  cities, 
chosen  for  their  importance,  their  historical  interest,  their  beauty, 
or  for  other  reasons. 

In  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh — now  called  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  or,  more  commonly,  simply 
the  United  Provinces — there  are  more  historic  scenes  and  more 
cities  of  interest  than  in  other  provinces  of  British  India. 
For  here  are  Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Mathura,  Mirath 
(anciently  Meerut),  Cawnpore  (or  Kanhpur),  Lucknow, 
and  Benares,  all  cities  of  the  first  rank  in  various  categories.  Of 
these,  the  sacred  city  of  Benares  (or  Banaras),  and  Allahabad 
(the  ancient  Prayiig),  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
holy  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  (Jamnah),  have  always 
been  closely  associated  with  the  glories  of  orthodox  Hinduism, 
the  religion  of  the  Brahmans  that  had  its  highest  exposition  in 
the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Vedas  and  in  the  immortal  Sanskrit  epics 
of  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana.  The  pilgrims  at  the 
sacred  bathing-ghdts  of  Benares  are  always  an  interesting 
and  impressive  sight  on  Hindu  high-days  and  holidays.  The  sad¬ 
dest  and  most  solemn  memories  of  the  old  Mutiny  days  are  con¬ 
nected  with  Mirath,  where  the  rising  first  broke  out;  Cawnpore, 
the  scene  of  its  most  bloody  tragedy;  Agra,  besieged  by  the 
mutineers  during  long  w’eeks ;  and  Lucknow’  (Laknau)  and  Delhi, 
where  its  pow’er  was  broken.  Agra,  and  near  it  the  ruined  city 
of  Fathpur  Sikri,  overshadowed  even  Delhi  itself  during  some  of 
the  palmiest  Moghul  times ;  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  that  “  dream  in 
white  marble,”  which  must  be  seen  by  moonlight  to  be  adequately 
appreciated  as  the  “  gem  of  the  world,”  commemorates  to  all  eyes 
one  of  the  best  beloved  of  the  Moghul  Empresses. 

But  Delhi  is,  and  must  always  be  in  a  sense,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  even  though  Calcutta  be  the  metropolis 
of  British  India.  In  the  earliest  Hindu  times,  before  the 
Muhammadan  invasions,  the  Kings  of  Delhi,  chiefs  of  the  proud 
Chauhan  and  Tuar  clans  of  Rajputs,  were  usually  acknowdedged 
as  Maharaja  Adhiraj,  or  Lord  Paramount  of  India;  and  to  this 
day  every  petty  Thakur,  as  well  as  many  chiefs  of  higher  degree, 
from  Oudh  in  the  east  to  the  Western  Sea,  who  can  trace  his 
descent  from  the  Chauhan  dynasty,  still  claims  his  right  to  use, 
on  seal  and  for  signature,  the  Chauhan  santak,  or  hieroglyphic, 
called  the  Chakra,  a  wheel  of  tridents.  In  the  fatal  battle  of 
Thdneswar,  north  of  Delhi,  which  transferred  the  Indian  sceptre 
to  the  Muhammadan  invaders,  no  fewer  than  150  Hindu  kings 
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and  princes,  with  their  contingents,  followed  Prithvi  Eajd,  the 
last  Chauhan  King  of  Delhi.  The  Pathan  Sultans  of  Hindustan 
and  many  of  the  Great  Moghuls  reigned  at  Delhi.  The  central 
figure— albeit,  a  mere  figure-head— of  the  Mutiny  was  the  old 
King  of  Delhi,  the  last  of  the  Great  Moghuls,  who  died  in 
captivity  at  Rangoon,  in  Burma. 

The  kingdom  of  Delhi  has  rightfully  passed,  with  the  Empire 
of  India,  to  the  Kaisar-i-Hind,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  all  the  Britains  beyond  the  Sea,  and  Emperor  of 
India.  Hence  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to 
Delhi  possesses  an  interest  all  its  own  to  all  the  world,  and 
especially  to  the  people  of  India.  And  as  his  Majesty  the  King  is 
Emperor  of  India,  so  the  Heir- Apparent,  who  is  Prince  of  Wales 
at  home,  might  well  be  hailed  King  of  Delhi  in  India. 

Northward  from  Delhi  the  Royal  visitors  visit  the  Panjab,  and 
probably  the  newly-formed  North-West  Frontier  Province  as 
well.  It  is  too  cold  to  go  to  Simla,  or  any  of  the  very  interesting 
hill-stations  in  the  Himalayas.  But  Lahore,  with  its  great  mili¬ 
tary  cantonment  of  Mianmir,  is  reminiscent  of  Ranjit  Singh,  the 
Lion  of  the  Panjab,  and  his  valiant  Sikh  Sardars  ;  and,  hereafter, 
the  Koh-i-nur  diamond  will  be  looked  on  with  remembrances  of 
Lahore. 

Next  to  Lahore,  Amritsar  (formerly  spelt  Umritsur)  is  the 
most  interesting  place  in  the  Panjab,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Sikh 
religion  with  its  “Golden  Temple.”  And  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  there  is  Peshdw’ar  and  the  Khaibar  Pass — and 
Quetta  and  the  Bolan  Pass — full  of  historic  memories. 

Eastw^ard  of  the  United  Provinces  the  Royal  visitors  go  to 
Bengal,  where  Calcutta  will,  of  course,  be  the  objective,  perhaps 
'  taking  Patna,  with  its  military  cantonment,  Danapur  (or  Dina- 
pore),  and  its  European  civil  station  called  Bankipur.  For  Patna 
is  the  capital  of  Behar,  the  most  thickly-populated  province  of 
Bengal  and  the  home  of  the  indigo  industry.  From  Calcutta, 

I  north-east  to  Shillong,  in  Assam,  the  home  of  the  tea-planters, 
is  perhaps  too  far  a  cry ;  and  so,  too,  may  be  the  city  of  Puri,  in 
^  Orissa,  to  the  south,  where  is  the  famous  temple  and  car  of 
Jaganath  (Juggernaut). 

It  w’as  notified  in  his  Majesty’s  message  that  the  Prince  “  will 
hold  levees,  at  which  will  be  presented  to  him  the  principal  per¬ 
sonages  of  his  Majesty’s  Indian  dominions.”  These  will  include 
all  “  Darbaris  ” — Anglice  “  Durbarrics  ” — that  is,  all  personages 
entitled  to  be  present  at  a  Darbar  held  by  the  Sovereign  or  his 
representative.  The  Darbaris  are  primarily  the  officials,  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Indian,^  of  a  rank  entitling  them  to  a  place  in  Darbar, 

(1)  Many  Indian  gentlemen — whose  acquaintance  with  the  nuances  of  English 
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and  then  all  Indian  gentlemen  (including,  of  course,  all  titled 
personages)  who  have  the  entrde. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and,  politically,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  tour  of  their  Koyal  Highnesses  will  be  that  in  which 
the  great  feudatory  States  are  visited.  The  Golden  Book  of 
India  shows  that  there  are  684  feudatories  of  various  degree. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  perhaps  the  Nizdm  of  Hyderabad,  or  the 
Deccan,  who  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  is 
the  sovereign  ruler  of  a  State  that  is  larger  than  the  kingdoms  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  combined,  and  that  has  more  than  double 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  there  are  scores  of  petty  chieftains — commonly  holding 
the  title  of  Thakur — whose  rule  extends  over  two  or  three  jungle 
villages;  and  of  course  the  latter,  though  holding  the  peculiar 
status  of  “  feudatory  ”  and,  therefore,  not  “  subjects  ”  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  comparable,  either  in  rank  or  in 
general  standing,  wdth  the  greater  nobles  of  British  India. 

The  greater  feudatories,  to  the  number  of  113,  possess  the 
much  coveted  right,  accorded  under  the  orders  of  their  suzerain, 
of  a  salute  of  guns,  and  their  relative  rank  is  closely  measured  by 
the  number  of  guns.  Three — the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the 
Maharaja  of  Mysore,  and  the  Maharaja  Gaik  war  of  Baroda— are 
always  entitled  to  twenty-one  guns ;  and  three  more— the 
Maharaja  of  Udaipur,  or  Mewar  (who  is  the  first  in  blood  of  all 
Hindu  princes,  the  “  Sun  of  the  Hindus,”  the  head  of  the  Solar 
race  of  Eajputs,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  semi-divine 
Rama),  the  Maharaja  of  Jaipur  (of  closely  equal  Rajput  rank), 
and  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore — are  entitled  to  twenty-one  guns 
during  their  lives.  The  Begum  of  Bhopdl,  the  Mahdrajd  Sindhia 
of  Gwdlior,  the  Mahdrdjd  Holkar  of  Indore,  the  Mahdrdjd  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  the  Khdn  of  Kaldt,  and  the  Mahdrdjd  of 
Kolhdpur  are  entitled  to  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  list  of  salutes  no  fewer  than  thirty  princes  are  each  en¬ 
titled  to  a  salute  of  nine  guns.  All,  or  most  of  these  greater  feuda¬ 
tories,  as  well  as  many  of  lesser  degree,  arc  to  be  received  by  the 
Heir- Apparent  of  their  suzerain;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Nizdm,  the  Gaikwdr  of  Baroda,  the  Mahdrdjd  of  Mysore,  and  the 

terminology  is  often  on  a  par  with  the  best  English  scholarship — object,  and  I 
think  very  reasonably,  to  the  use  of  the  designation  “  Native,”  which  is  so 
commonly  applied  to  them  by  thoughtless  or  illbred  Englishmen.  There  is  no 
harm  in  speaking  of  the  Native  Army,  or  the  Native  States,  because  in  such  a 
connection  we  might  also  use  the  word  of  Englishmen  in  England.  But  the  use 
of  the  term  as  it  was  formerly  commonly  employed — more  often  than  not  in 
simple  thoughtlessness — by  Englishmen  of  their  Indian  fellow-subjects,  is,  in  the 
present  condition  of  Indian  education  and  civilisation,  quite  an  anachronism, 
and  should  be  condemned  as  discourteous. 
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Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  may  have  the  privilege  of  being 
visited  by  his  Eoyal  Highness  at  their  own  capitals. 

Besides  the  political  and  social  amenities  of  the  tour  the  Prince 
of  Wales  will  be  shown  the  best  sport  that  India  can 
afford.  And  in  some  noble  sports,  and  in  many  forms  of  minor 
shikar,  India  is  the  paradise  of  the  sportsman.  The  tiger-shoot¬ 
ing  of  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga,  on  the  Nepdl  frontier,  and 
that  in  the  vast  jungles  of  Hyderabad,  in  the  Deccan — to  mention 
only  two  out  of  numerous  haunts  of  the  king  of  the  jungle — can 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  world.  The  same  may  probably  be 
said  of  the  elephant-hunting  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  jungles  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  where  also 
rhino  will  be  hunted ;  and  everywhere  innumerable  varieties  of 
deer  and  antelope,  of  peacock  and  feathered  fowl  of  all  sorts,  and 
all  Mr.  Kipling’s  friends  of  the  jungle  will  be  driven  to  do 
homage.  And  if  the  Prince  wants  to  see  the  common  w^orkaday 
sport  that  gives  pleasure  and  health  to  thousands  of  his  lieges  in 
India,  they  will  show  him  something  of  the  marvels  of  snipe¬ 
shooting  in  some  of  the  crowMed  jhils  of  Bengal. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  ordinary  “  sights  ”  of  India,  which 
arc  seen  by  every  globe-trotter — the  marvellous  architectural 
beauties,  the  unrivalled  remains  of  ancient  dynasties  and  a  civili¬ 
sation  that  had  grown  old  long  before  the  time  of  the  Eoman  inva¬ 
sion  of  Britain — the  loveliest  scenes  of  nature  often  decorated  with 
the  highest  forms  of  art — all  these  will,  of  course,  be  seen  by  the 
Eoyal  visitors  under  the  happiest  auspices.  But  I  cannot  con¬ 
clude  this  paper  without  alluding  to  one  part,  and  that  not  the 
least  practical,  of  the  panorama  that  will  be  shown.  All  the 
world  remembers  the  useful  results,  from  a  purely  commercial 
and  industrial  point  of  view,  which  downed  from  the  Prince’s  round- 
the-world  Colonial  tour,  some  of  the  benefits  of  which  are  still 
accruing  to  the  Empire.  Now  the  Prince  will  see  for  himself 
the  amazing  natural  resources  of  a  vast  continent  that  can  easily 
supply  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  with  much  of  its  food 
and  all  its  raw  material.  He  will  see  a  teeming  population  of 
thrifty  and  laborious  producers,  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  affording  the  best  possible  market  of  the  future 
for  everything  that  the  rest  of  the  Empire  can  manufacture. 
And  the  same  good  judgment  and  British  common-sense  that 
brought  home  valuable  lessons  to  Britain  from  her  Colonies  will 
bring  back  equally  sound  lessons  from  India. 

Eoper  Lethbridge. 


India,  Nov. -Dec.,  1905. 
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I. 

In  his  capacity  of  playgoer,  as  indeed  in  almost  every  other 
capacity,  Pepys  presents  himself  to  readers  of  his  naive  diary 
as  the  incarnation,  or  the  microcosm  of  the  average  man.  No 
other  writer  has  pictured  with  the  same  lifelike  precision  and 
simplicity  the  average  playgoer’s  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain. 
Of  the  play  and  its  performers  Pepys  records  exactly  what  he 
thinks  or  feels.  He  usually  takes  a  more  lively  interest  in  the 
acting  and  in  the  scenic  and  musical  accessories  than  in  the 
drama’s  literary  quality.  Subtlety  is  at  any  rate  absent  from  his 
criticism.  He  is  either  bored  or  amused.  The  piece  is  either 
the  best  or  the  worst  that  he  ever  witnessed.  His  epithets  are 
of  the  bluntest  and  are  without  modulation.  Wiser  than  more 
professional  dramatic  critics,  he  avoids  labouring  at  reasons  for 
his  emphatic  judgments. 

Always  true  to  his  role  of  the  average  man,  Pepys  suffers  his 
mind  to  bo  swayed  by  barely  relevant  accidents.  His  thought  is 
rarely  free  from  official  or  domestic  business,  and  the  heaviness  or 
lightness  of  his  personal  cares  commonly  colours  his  playhouse 
impressions.  His  praises  and  his  censures  of  a  piece  often  reflect, 
too,  the  physical  comforts  or  discomforts  which  attach  to  his  seat 
in  the  theatre.  He  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  petty  annoyances— to 
the  agony  of  sitting  in  a  draught,  or  to  the  irritation  caused  by 
frivolous  talk  in  his  near  neighbourhood  w’hile  a  serious  play  is  in 
progress.  On  one  occasion  w’hen  he  sought  to  practise  a  praise¬ 
worthy  economy  by  taking  a  back  seat  in  the  shilling  gallery, 
his  evening’s  enjoyment  was  well-nigh  spoiled  by  finding  the 
gaze  of  four  clerks  in  his  office  steadily  directed  upon  him  from 
more  expensive  seats  down  below.  On  another  occasion,  when 
in  the  pit  with  his  wdfe  and  her  waiting  woman,  he  was  over¬ 
come  by  a  sense  of  shame  as  he  realised  how  shabbily  his  com¬ 
panions  were  dressed  in  comparison  with  the  smartly  attired 
ladies  round  about  them. 

Everyone  know's  how  susceptible  Pepys  was  in  all  situations 
of  life  to  female  charms.  It  was  inevitable  that  his  wits  should 
often  wander  from  the  dramatic  theme  and  its  scenic  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  features  of  some  woman  on  the  stage  or  in  the  audi¬ 
tory.  An  actress’s  pretty  face  or  graceful  figure  many  times 
diverted  his  attention  from  her  professional  incompetence.  It  is 
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doubtful  if  there  were  any  affront  which  Pepys  would  not  pardon 
in  a  i)retty  woman.  Once  when  he  was  in  the  pit  this  curious 
experience  befell  him.  He  writes  :  “  I  sitting  behind  in  a  dark 
place  a  lady  spit  backward  upon  me  by  mistake ,  not  seeing  me ; 
but  after  seeing  her  to  be  a  very  pretty  lady,  I  was  not  troubled 
at  it  at  all.”  The  volatile  diarist  studied  much  besides  the  drama 
when  he  spent  his  afternoon  or  evening  at  the  play. 

Never  was  there  a  more  indefatigable  playgoer  than  Pepys. 
Yet  his  enthusiasm  for  the  theatre  was,  to  his  mind,  a  failing 
which  required  most  careful  watching.  He  feared  that  the  passion 
might  do  injury  to  his  purse,  might  distract  him  from  serious 
business,  might  lead  him  into  temptation  of  the  flesh.  He  had 
a  little  of  the  Puritan’s  dread  of  the  playhouse.  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  taking  vows  to  curb  his  love  of  plays,  which  ‘‘mightily 
troubled  his  mind.”  He  was  frequently  resolving  to  abstain 
from  the  theatre  for  four  or  five  months  at  a  stretch,  and  then 
to  go  only  in  the  company  of  his  wife.  During  these  periods  of 
abstinence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  over  his  vows  every 
Sunday.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  well-meaning  efforts,  his  resolu¬ 
tion  was  constantly  breaking  down.  On  one  occasion  he  perjured 
himself  so  thoroughly  as  to  witness  two  plays  in  one  day,  once 
in  the  afternoon  and  again  in  the  evening.  On  this  riotous  out¬ 
break  he  makes  the  characteristic  comment  :  ‘‘  Sad  to  think  of 
the  spending  so  much  money,  and  of  venturing  the  breach  of  my 
vow.”  But  he  goes  on  to  thank  God  that  he  had  the  grace  to 
feel  sorry  for  the  misdeed,  at  the  same  time  as  he  lamented  that 
‘‘  his  nature  was  so  content  to  follow  the  pleasure  still.”  He  com¬ 
pounded  with  his  conscience  for  such  breaches  of  his  oath  by  all 
manner  of  casuistry.  He  excused  himself  for  going,  contrary  to 
his  vow,  to  the  new  theatre  in  Drury  liane,  because  it  was  not 
built  when  his  vow  was  framed.  Finally,  he  stipulated  with 
himself  that  he  would  only  go  to  the  theatre  once  a  fortnight ; 
but  if  he  went  oftener  he  would  give  £10  to  the  poor.  ‘‘  This,” 
he  added,  ‘‘  I  hope  in  God  wall  bind  me.”  The  last  reference 
that  he  makes  to  his  vows  is  when,  in  contravention  of  them,  he 
went  with  his  wife  to  the  Duke  of  Y’ork’s  House,  and  found  the 
place  full  and  himself  unable  to  obtain  seats.  He  makes  a  final 
record  of  ‘‘  the  saving  of  his  vow,  to  his  great  content.” 

II. 

All  self-imposed  restrictions  notwithstanding,  Pepys  contrived 
to  visit  the  theatre  no  less  than  35]  times  during  the  nine  years  five 
months  that  he  kept  his  diary.  It  has  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
for  more  than  twelve  months  of  that  period  the  London  play- 
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houses  were  for  the  most  part  closed,  owing  to  the  great  Plague 
and  the  Fire.  Had  Pepys  gone  at  regular  intervals  when  the 
theatres  were  open,  he  would  have  been  a  playgoer  at  least 
once  a  week.  But,  owung  to  his  vows,  his  visits  fell  at  most 
irregular  intervals.  Sometimes  he  went  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  or  even  twice  in  one  day.  Then  there  would  follow  eight 
or  nine  weeks  of  abstinence.  If  a  piece  especially  took  his  fancy, 
he  would  see  it  six  or  seven  times  in  fairly  quick  succes¬ 
sion.  Long  runs  were  unknown  to  the  theatre  of  Pepys’ s  day, 
but  a  successful  piece  was  frequently  revived.  Occasionally  Pepys 
would  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  attending  a  first  night.  But 
this  was  an  indulgence  that  he  practised  sparingly.  He  resented 
the  manager’s  habit  of  doubling  the  price  of  the  seats,  and  he 
was  irritated  by  frequent  want  of  adequate  rehearsal. 

Pepys’s  theatrical  experience  began  with  the  re-opening  of 
theatres  after  the  severe  penalty  of  suppression  which  the  Civil 
Wars  and  the  Commonwealth  imposed  on  the  theatres  for  nearly 
eighteen  years.  His  play  going  diary  thus  becomes  an  invaluable 
record  of  a  new  birth  of  theatrical  life  in  London.  When  in 
the  summer  of  1660  General  Monk  occupied  London  for  the 
restored  King,  Charles  II.,  three  of  the  old  theatres  were  still 
standing  empty.  These  were  soon  put  into  repair,  and  applied 
anew  to  theatrical  uses,  although  only  two  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  open  at  any  one  time.  The  three  houses  were  the  Bed  Bull, 
dating  from  Elizabeth’s  reign,  in  St.  John’s  Street,  Clerkenwell, 
where  Pepys  saw  Marlowe’s  Faustus  •,  Salisbury  Court,  White- 
friars,  off  Fleet  Street ;  and  the  old  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  both 
of  which  were  of  more  recent  origin.  To  all  these  theatres  Pepys 
paid  early  visits.  But  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane  was  the 
scene  of  some  of  his  most  stirring  experiences.  There  he  saw  his 
first  play,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Loyal  Subject;  and  there, 
too,  he  saw  his  first  play  by  Shakespeare,  Othello. 

But  these  three  theatres  were  in  decay ,  and  new  and  sumptuous 
buildings  soon  took  their  places.  One  of  the  new  playhouses  was 
in  Portugal  Bow,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields;  the  other,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  the  first  of  the  many  play¬ 
houses  that  sprang  up  there.  It  is  to  these  two  theatres — Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields  and  Drury  Lane — that  Pepys  in  his  diary  most 
often  refers.  He  calls  each  of  them  by  many  different  names,  and 
the  unwary  reader  might  infer  that  London  was  very  richly 
supplied  with  playhouses  in  Pepys’s  day.  But  public  theatres 
in  active  work  at  this  period  of  our  history  were  not  permitted  by 
the  authorities  to  exceed  two;  “the  Opera’’  and  “the  Duke’s 
House  ’’  are  merely  Pepys’s  alternative  designations  of  the 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre;  while  “the  Theatre,’’  “Theatre 
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Royal,”  and  ‘‘  the  King’s  House  ”  are  the  varying  titles  which  he 
bestows  on  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.^ 

Besides  these  two  public  theatres  there  was,  in  the  final  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  theatrical  world  in  Pepys’s  London,  a  third,  which 
stood  on  a  different  footing.  A  theatre  was  attached  to  the  King’s 
Court  at  Whitehall,  and  there  performances  were  given  at  the 
King’s  command  by  actors  from  the  tw'o  public  houses.’^  The 
private  Whitehall  theatre  was  open  to  the  public  on  payment, 
and  Pepys  w^as  frequently  there. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  Pepys  held  that  his  vow's  did  not  apply 
to  the  Court  theatre,  wdiich  was  mainly  distinguished  from  the 
other  houses  by  the  circumstance  that  the  performances  were 
given  at  night.  At  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  or  Drury  Lane  it  was 
only  permitted  to  perform  in  the  afternoon.  Three-thirty  p.m. 
was  the  usual  hour  for  lifting  the  curtain.  At  Whitehall  the  play 
began  about  eight,  and  often  lasted  till  near  midnight.^ 

In  the  methods  of  producing  plays,  Pepys’s  period  of  play¬ 
going  was  coeval  with  many  most  important  innovations,  which 
seriously  affected  the  presentation  of  Shakespeare  on  the  stage. 
The  chief  was  the  substitution  of  women  for  boys  in  the 
female  roles.  During  the  first  few  months  of  Pepys’s  thea¬ 
trical  experience  boys  were  still  taking  the  women’s  parts.  That 
the  practice  survived  in  the  first  days  of  Charles  II. ’s  reign 
we  know  from  the  well-worn  anecdote  that  when  the  King  sent 
behind  the  scenes  to  inquire  why  the  play  of  Hamlet,  which  he 
had  come  to  see,  w'as  so  late  in  commencing,  he  was  answ'ered  that 

(1)  At  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  no  more  than  two  companies  of 
actors  received  licences  to  perform  in  public.  One  of  these  companies  was 
directed  by  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  Shakespeare’s  godson,  and  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  York;  the  other  was  directed  by 
Tom  Killigrew,  one  of  Charles  II. ’s  boon  companions,  and  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King  himself.  In  due  time  the  Duke’s  or  D’Avenant’s  com¬ 
pany  occupied  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  the  King’s  or  Killigrew’s 
company  occupied  the  new  building  in  Drury  Lane. 

(2)  Charles  II.  formed  this  private  theatre  out  of  a  detached  building  in  St. 
James’s  Park,  known  as  the  “  Cockpit,”  and  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Cockpit  of  Drury  Lane.  Part  of  the  edifice  was  occupied  by  courtiers  by 
favour  of  the  King.  General  Monk  had  lodgings  there.  At  a  much  later  date 
Cabinet  Councils  were  often  held  there. 

(3)  The  general  organisation  of  Pepys’s  auditorium  was  much  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  pit  covered  the  floor  of  the  house ;  the  price  of  admission  was  2s.  6d. ;  the 
company  there  seems  to  have  been  extremely  mixed ;  men  and  women  of  fashion 
often  rubbed  elbows  with  City  shopkeepers  with  their  wives  and  apprentices. 
The  first  gallery  was  wholly  occupied  by  boxes,  in  which  seats  could  be  hired 
separately  at  4s.  apiece.  Above  the  boxes  was  the  middle  gallery,  the  central 
part  of  which  was  filled  with  benches,  where  the  seats  cost  Is.  6d.  each,  while 
boxes  lined  the  sides.  The  highest  tier  was  the  Is.  gallery,  where  footmen  soon 
held  sway.  As  Pepys’s  fortune  improved,  he  spent  more  on  his  place  in  the 
theatre.  From  the  Is.  gallery  he  descended  to  the  Is.  6d.,  and  thence  came  down 
to  the  pit,  occasionally  ascending  to  the  boxes  on  the  first  tier, 
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the  Queen  was  not  yet  shaved.  But  in  the  opening  month  of  1661,  f 
within  five  months  of  his  first  visit  to  a  theatre,  the  reign  of  the  i 
boys  ended.  On  January  3rd  of  that  year  Pepys  writes  that  he  ' 

“  first  saw^  women  come  upon  the  stage.”  Next  night  he  makes  • 

entry  of  a  boy’s  performance  of  a  woman’s  part,  and  that  is  the 
final  record  of  boys  masquerading  as  women  in  the  English 
theatre.  I  believe  the  practice  now  survives  nowhere  except  in 
Japan.  This  mode  of  representation  has  always  been  a  great 
puzzle  to  students  of  Elizabethan  drama.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  boys  in  Shakespeare’s  day,  if  they  w’ere  anything  like  boys 
of  our  owm  day,  made  of  such  parts  as  Lady  Macbeth  or  Cleo¬ 
patra.  Before,  however,  Pepys  saw’  Shakespeare’s  work  on  the  ' 
stage,  the  usurpation  of  the  boys  was  over. 

It  w’as  after  the  Restoration,  too,  that  scenery,  rich  costume, 
and  scenic  machinery  became,  to  Pepys’ s  delight,  regular  features  | 
of  the  theatre.  When  the  diarist  saw  Hamlet  “done  with  i 

scenes  ”  for  the  first  time,  he  w’as  most  favourably  impressed. 
Musical  accompaniment  was  knowm  to  pre-Eestoration  days ;  but  j 
the  orchestra  was  now’  for  the  first  time  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  in  front  of  the  stage  instead  of  in  a  side  gallery.  The  musi¬ 
cal  accompaniment  of  plays  developed  very  rapidly,  and  the 
methods  of  opera  w’ere  applied  to  many  of  Shakespeare’s  pieces, 
notably  to  The  Tempest  and  Macbeth.^ 

III.  , 

One  of  the  obvious  results  of  the  long  suppression  of  the  theatres 
was  the  temporary  extinction  of  play-writing  in  England.  On 
the  sudden  re-opening  of  the  playhouses  the  managers  had  mainly 
to  rely  for  sustenance  on  the  drama  of  a  long-past  age.  Of  the  ! 

(1)  One  important  feature  of  the  old  playhouses  survived  throughout  Pepys’s 
lifetime.  The  stage  still  projected  far  into  the  pit  in  front  of  the  curtain.  The  ■ 

actors  and  actresses  spoke  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  so  that,  as  Colley  Cibber  \ 

put  it,  “  the  most  distant  ear  had  scarce  the  least  doubt  or  difficulty  in  hearing  " 
what  fell  from  the  weakest  utterance  .  .  .  nor  was  the  minutest  motion  of  a 
feature,  properly  changing  with  the  passion  or  humour  it  suited,  ever  lost,  as  ^ 

they  frequently  must  be  in  the  obscurity  of  too  great  a  distance.”  I  do  not  | 

agree  with  a  modern  critic  who  thinks  that  this  arrangement  of  the  stage  explains  j 

certain  differences  in  literary  construction  which  he  detects  between  Elizabethan  |i 

drama  and  that  of  our  own  time.  This  critic  credits  the  old  drama  with  a 
plethora  of  irrelevant  rhetoric,  which  he  deems  the  natural  concomitant  of  plat¬ 
form  acting.  I  believe  the  only  just  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  old 
position  of  the  stage  touches,  as  Cibber  points  out,  the  acting  alone,  and  does  not 
concern  in  any  way  the  literary  character  of  the  drama.  The  platform  arrange 
ment  survived  the  introduction  of  the  Restoration  comedy  of  manners.  That  j 

form  of  drama  was  altogether  free  from  romantic  rhetoric,  the  employment  of 
which  the  modern  critic  treats  as  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
presentation  of  plays  on  the  platform  stage. 
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'  145  separate  plays  which  Pepys  witnessed  fully  half  belonged  to 

i!  the  great  period  of  dramatic  activity  in  England  which  covered 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  John  Evelyn’s 
well-known  remark  in  his  Diary  (November  26th,  1661)  :  “  I  saw 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  played ;  but  now  the  old  plays  begin 
to  disgust  this  refined  age,”  requires  much  qualification  before  it 
i  can  be  made  to  apply  to  Pepys’s  records  of  playgoing.  It  w’as 
I  in  the  old  plays  that  he  and  all  average  playgoers  mainly  delighted. 

Not  that  the  new  demand  failed  to  create  pretty  quickly  a 
*  supply  of  new  plays  for  the  stage.  Dry  den  and  D’Avenant,  the 
chief  dramatists  of  Pepys’s  day,  were  rapid  writers.  To  a  large 
'  extent  they  carried  on,  with  exaggeration  of  its  defects  and 
diminution  of  its  merits,  the  old  Elizabethan  tradition  of  heroic 
romance,  tragedy,  and  farce.  The  more  matter-of-fact  and  lower 
1  principled  comedy  of  manners,  which  is  commonly  reckoned  the 
I  chief  characteristic  of  the  new  era  in  theatrical  history,  was  only 

j  just  beginning  when  Pepys  was  reaching  the  end  of  his  diary. 

The  virtual  leaders  of  the  new’  movement — Wycherley,  Van¬ 
brugh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve — were  not  at  work  till  long  after 
Pepys  ceased  to  w’rite.  He  records  only  the  first  runnings  of 
that  sparkling  stream.  He  witnessed  some  impudent  comedies 
of  Dryden,  Etherege,  and  Sedley.  But  it  is  important  to  note 
that  he  formed  a  low'  opinion  of  all  of  them.  Their  intellectual 
glitter  did  not  appeal  to  him.  Their  cynical  licentiousness  seemed 
to  him  to  be  merely  ”  silly.”  One  might  have  anticipated  from 
i  him  a  different  verdict  on  the  frank  obscenity  of  Restoration 
drama.  But  there  are  the  facts.  Neither  did  Mr.  Pepys  nor  be 
is  careful  to  remind  us)  did  Mrs.  Pepys  take  ”  any  manner  of 
pleasure  in  ”  the  bold  indelicacy  of  Dryden,  Etherege,  or  Sedley. 

When  we  ask  w’hat  sort  of  pieces  Pepys  appreciated,  we  find 
ourselves  faced  by  further  perplexities.  His  highest  enthusiasm 
:  was  evoked  by  certain  plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  Beaumont  and 

i  Fletcher,  and  of  Massinger.  Near  the  zenith  of  his  scale  of 
,  |1  dramatic  excellence  he  set  the  comedies  of  Ben  Jonson,  which  arc 

ij  remarkable  for  their  portrayal  of  eccentricity  of  character.  These 

S  pieces,  which  incline  to  farce,  give  great  opportunity  to  what  is 

I  commonly  called  character  acting,  and  character  acting  always 

I  appeals  most  directly  to  average  humanity.  Pepys  called  Jon- 

n  son’s  Alchemist  “a  most  incomparable  play,”  and  he  found  in 

'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  “  the  greatest  propriety  of  speech  that 

ever  I  read  in  my  life.”  Similarly  both  the  heroic  tragedies  and 
the  comedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  w’hich  he  saw’  no  less 
than  nineteen,  roused  in  him,  as  a  rule,  an  ecstatic  admiration. 
But  of  all  dramatic  entertainments  which  the  theatre  offered  him 
Pepys  was  most  ‘‘taken  ”  by  the  romantic  comedy  from  the  pen 
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of  Massinger,  which  is  called  The  Bondman.  “  There  is  nothing 
more  taking  in  the  world  with  me  than  that  play,”  he  writes. 

Massinger’s  Bondman  is  a  well-written  piece,  in  which  an 
heroic  interest  is  fused  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  low  comedy.  Yet 
Pepys’s  unqualified  commendation  of  it  presents  a  problem.  Mas¬ 
singer’s  play,  like  the  cognate  work  of  Fletcher,  offers  much 
episode  which  is  hardly  less  indecent  than  those  early  specimens 
of  Kestoration  comedy,  of  which  Pepys  disapproved.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  English  drama  there  was  no  piece  which  presents 
so  liberal  a  mass  of  indelicacy  as  Fletcher’s  Custom  of  the  Country. 
J)ryden,  who  was  innocent  of  prudery,  declared  that  there  was 
‘  ‘  more  indecency  ’  ’  in  that  drama  ‘  ‘  than  in  all  our  plays  to¬ 
gether.”  This  was  one  of  the  pieces  which  Pepys  twice  saw  per¬ 
formed  after  carefully  reading  it  in  his  study,  and  he  expressed 
admiration  for  the  rendering  of  the  widow’s  part  by  his  pretty 
friend,  IMistress  Knipp.  One  has  to  admit  that  Pepys  condemned 
the  play  from  a  literary  point  of  view  as  ‘‘a  very  poor  one  me- 
thinks,”  as  ”  fully  the  worst  play  that  ever  I  saw  or  believe  shall 
see.”  But  the  pleasure  which  Mistress  Knipp’s  share  in  the  per¬ 
formance  gave  him  suggests,  in  the  absence  of  any  explicit  dis¬ 
claimer,  that  the  improprieties  of  both  plot  and  characters  escaped 
his  notice,  or,  at  any  rate,  excited  in  him  no  disgust. 

Massinger’s  Bondman  has  little  of  the  excessive  grossness  of 
the  Custom  of  the  Country.  But  to  some  extent  it  is  tarred 
with  the  same  brush.  A  leading  character  is  a  frowsy  wife 
who  faces  all  manner  of  humiliation  in  order  to  enjoy,  behind  her 
elderly  husband’s  back,  the  embraces  of  a  good-looking  youth. 

Pepys’s  easy  principles  never  lend  themselves  to  very  strict  de¬ 
finition.  Yet  he  may  be  credited  with  a  certain  measure  of  dis¬ 
cernment  in  pardoning  the  indelicacy  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger, 
while  he  condemns  that  of  Dryden,  Etherege,  or  Sedley.  Indeli¬ 
cacy  in  the  older  dramatists  does  not  ignore  worthier  interests. 
Other  topics  attracted  the  earlier  writers  besides  conjugal  infidelity 
and  the  frailty  of  virgins,  which  were  the  sole  themes  of  Bestora- 
tion  comedy.  Massinger’s  heroes  are  not  always  gay  seducers. 
His  husbands  are  not  always  fools.  Pepys  might  quite  con¬ 
sistently  scorn  the  ribaldry  of  Etherege  and  condone  the  obscenity 
of  Fletcher.  It  was  a  question  of  degree.  Pepys  was  clear  in  his 
own  mind  that  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  though  it  would 
probably  have  taxed  his  reason  to  make  the  delimitation  precise. 

IV. 

There  is  apparently  a  crowning  difficulty  of  far  greater  moment 
when  finally  estimating  Pepys’s  taste  in  dramatic  literature. 
Despite  his  admiration  for  the  ancient  drama,  he  ackiiow- 
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ledgecl  a  very  tempered  regard  for  the  greatest  of  all  the  old 
dramatists— for  Shakespeare.  He  lived  and  died  in  complacent 
unconsciousness  of  Shakespeare’s  supreme  excellence.  Such 
innocence  is  illustrated  by  his  conduct  outside  as  well  as  inside 
the  theatre.  He  prided  himself  on  his  taste  as  a  reader  and  a 
book  collector,  and  bought  for  his  library  many  plays  in  quarto 
which  he  diligently  read.  Numerous  separately  issued  pieces  by 
Shakespeare  lay  at  his  disposal  in  the  bookshops.  But  he  only 
records  the  purchase  of  one — the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  though 
he  mentions  that  he  read  in  addition  Othello  and  Hamlet.  When 
his  bookseller  first  offered  him  the  great  folio  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works,  he  rejected  it  for  Fuller’s  Worthies  and  the 
newly-published  Butler’s  Hudibras,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he 
failed  to  discover  the  wit.  Ultimately  he  bought  the  newly-issued 
second  impression  of  the  third  folio  Shakespeare,  along  with 
copies  of  Spelman’s  Glossary  and  Scapula’s  Lexicon.  To  these 
soporific  works  of  reference  he  apparently  regarded  the  dramatist’s 
volume  as  a  fitting  pendant.  He  seemed  subsequently  to  have 
exchanged  the  third  folio  for  a  fourth ,  by  which  volume  alone  was 
Shakespeare  represented  in  the  extant  library  that  he  bequeathed 
to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

As  a  regular  playgoer  at  a  time  when  the  stage  mainly  depended 
on  the  drama  of  Elizabethan  days,  Pepys  was  bound  to  witness 
numerous  performances  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  On  the  occasion 
of  41  of  his  351  visits  to  the  theatre,  Pepys  listened  to  plays  by 
Shakespeare  or  to  pieces  based  upon  them.  Once  in  every  eight 
performances  Shakespeare  was  presented  to  his  view.  Fourteen 
was  the  number  of  different  plays  by  Shakespeare  which  Pepys 
saw  during  these  forty-one  visits.  Very  few  caused  him  genuine 
pleasure.  At  least  three  he  condemns,  without  any  qualification, 
as  “  tedious  ”  or  “  silly.”  In  the  case  of  others,  w^hile  he  ignored 
the  literary  merit,  he  enjoyed  the  scenery  and  music  with  which, 
in  accordance  with  current  fashion,  the  dramatic  poetry  was  over¬ 
laid.  In  only  two  cases,  in  the  case  of  tw'o  tragedies — Othello 
and  Hamlet — does  he  show  at  any  time  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
dramatic  quality,  and  in  the  case  of  Othello  he  came  in  course  of 
years  to  abandon  his  good  opinion. 

Pepys’s  moderate  praise  and  immoderate  blame  of  Shakespeare 
are  only  superficially  puzzling.  The  ultimate  solution  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  Despite  his  love  of  music  Pepys  was  the  most  matter-of-fact 
of  men  ;  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  business.  Not  that  he  had  any 
distaste  for  timely  recreation ;  he  was  indeed  readily  susceptible 
to  commonplace  pleasures — to  all  the  delights  of  both  mind  and 
sense  which  appeal  to  the  practical  and  hard-headed  type  of 
Englishman.  Things  of  the  imagination  were  out  of  his  range  or 
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sphere.  Poetry  and  romance,  unless  liberally  compounded  with 
prosaic  ingredients,  bored  him  on  the  stage  and  elsew^here. 

In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  Massinger  and  Ben 
Jonson,  poetry  and  romance  were  for  the  most  part  kept  in  the 
background.  Such  elements  lay  there  behind  a  substantial  barrier 
of  conventional  stage  machinery  and  elocutionary  scaffolding.  In 
Shakespeare  poetry  and  romance  usually  eluded  the  mechanical  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  theatre.  The  gold  had  a  tendency  to  separate  itself 
from  the  alloy,  and  Pepys  only  found  poetry  and  romance  endur¬ 
able  w’hen  they  were  pretty  thickly  veiled  behind  the  common¬ 
places  of  rhetoric  or  the  realistic  ingenuity  of  the  stage  carpenter 
and  upholsterer. 

There  is  consequently  no  cause  for  surprise  that  Pepys  should 
write  thus  of  Shakespeare’s  ethereal  comedy  of  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  :  “  Then  to  the  King’s  Theatre,  w’here  we  saw^  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor  shall  ever 
again,  for  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life.  I  saw  I  confess  some  good  dancing  and  some  hand¬ 
some  women,  which  was  all  my  pleasure.”  This  is  Pepys’s 
ordinary  attitude  of  mind  to  undiluted  poetry  on  the  stage.  He 
only  saw  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  once.  Twelfth  Night,  of 
which  he  wrote  in  very  similar  strains,  he  saw  thrice.  On  the 
first  occasion  his  impatience  of  this  romantic  play  was  due  to 
external  causes.  He  went  to  the  theatre  “  against  his  own  mind 
and  resolution.”  He  was  overpersuaded  to  go  in  by  a  friend, 
with  whom  he  was  casually  walking  past  the  house  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields.  Moreover,  he  had  just  swmrn  to  his  wife  that  he 
would  never  go  to  a  play  without  her  :  all  which  considerations 
‘‘made  the  piece  seem  a  burden”  to  him.  He  saw  Twelfth 
Night  twice  again  in  a  less  perturbed  spirit,  and  then  he  called 
it  a  ‘‘  silly  ”  play,  ‘‘  one  of  the  weakest  plays  that  ever  I  saw 
on  the  stage.”  Again,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Pepys  wrote; 
‘‘  It  is  a  play  of  itself  the  worst  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.”  This 
verdict,  it  is  right  to  add,  was  attributable,  in  part  at  least,  to 
Pepys’s  irritation  at  the  badness  of  the  acting  and  at  the  actors’ 
ignorance  of  their  words.  It  was  a  first  night. 

The  literaiy  critic  knows  well  enough  that  the  merit  of  these 
three  pieces — Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Ticelfth  Night,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet — mainly  lies  in  their  varied  wealth  of  poetic 
imagery  and  passion.  One  thing  alone  could  render  the  words 
in  which  poetic  genius  finds  voice  tolerable  in  the  playhouse  to  a 
spectator  of  Pepys’s  prosaic  temperament.  The  one  thing  need¬ 
ful  is  inspired  acting,  and  in  the  case  of  these  three  plays,  when 
Pepys  saw  them  performed,  inspired  acting  w^as  w’anting. 

It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  find  Pepys  no  less  impatient  of  The 
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!|  }]erry  Wives  of  Windsor.  He  expresses  a  mild  interest  in  the 

i  humours  of  “  the  country  gentleman  and  the  French  doctor.” 

But  he  condemns  the  play  as  a  whole.  It  may  perhaps  be  in  his 
favour  that  his  reproaches  are  chiefly  aimed  at  the  actors  and 
actresses.  One  can  hardly  conceive  that  Falstaff,  fitly  inter- 
*  preted,  would  have  failed  to  satisfy  Pepys’s  taste  in  humour, 
commonplace  though  it  was.  But  he  is  not  very  explicit  on  the 
j  point.  Just  before  he  saw  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  wherein 

!  Falstaff  figures  to  supreme  advantage,  he  had  bought  and  read  the 

''  |)lay  in  quarto.  “  But  my  expectation  being  too  great  ”  (he  avers) 

^  ‘‘it  did  not  please  me,  as  otherwise  I  believe  it  would.”  How'- 

ever,  he  saw  Henry  IV.  again  a  few  months  later,  and  had  the 
grace  to  describe  it  as  ‘‘a  good  play.”  On  a  third  occasion  he 
'i  wrote  that,  “contrary  to  expectation,”  he  was  mainly  pleased  by 

j]  the  delivery  of  Falstaff’s  ironical  speech  about  honour.  On  the 

5  whole,  Pepys’s  affection  for  Shakespeare’s  fat  knight  must  be 

reckoned  of  tepid  temperature. 

j  Of  Shakespeare’s  great  tragedies  Pepys  saw  three — Othello, 

I  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth.  But  in  considering  his  several  impres- 

j  sions  of  these  pieces,  we  have  to  make  an  important  proviso. 

Only  the  first  two  of  them  did  he  witness  in  the  authentic  ver- 
j  sion.  Macbeth  underwent  in  his  day  a  most  liberal  transforma¬ 
tion  which  carried  it  far  from  its  primordial  purity.  The  impres¬ 
sions  he  finally  formed  of  Othello  and  Hamlet  are  not  consistent 
one  with  the  other,  but  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  variable 
moods  of  the  average  playgoer. 

Othello  he  saw  twice,  and  he  tells  us  more  of  the  acting  than 

’  of  the  play  itself.  On  his  first  visit  he  notes  that  the  lady  next 

him  shrieked  on  seeing  Desdemona  smothered,  a  proof  of  the 
strength  of  the  histrionic  illusion.  Up  to  the  year  1666  Pepys 
adhered  to  the  praiseworthy  opinion  that  Othello  was  a  “  mighty 
good”  play.  But  in  that  year  his  judgment  took  a  turn  for  the 
:  worse,  and  that  for  a  reason  w'hich  finally  convicts  him  of  in- 

•  capacity  to  pass  just  sentence  on  the  poetic  or  literary  drama. 

I  On  August  2()th,  1666,  he  writes  :  “  Bead  Othello,  Moor  of 

I  Venice,  which  I  have  ever  heretofore  esteemed  a  mighty  good 
play,  but  having  so  lately  read  the  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  it 
seems  a  mean  thing.” 

Most  lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  agree  that  the  great  dramatist 
rarely  showed  his  mature  pow'ers  to  more  magnificent  advantage 
than  in  his  treatment  of  plot  and  character  in  Othello.  What 
then  is  this  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  compared  with  which 
Othello  became  in  Pepys’s  eyes  “  a  mean  thing”?  It  is  a  trivial 
comedy  of  intrigue  adapted  from  the  Spanish  by  one  Sir  Samuel 
Tuke.  A  choleric  guardian  arranges  for  his  ward,  who  also  hap- 
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pens  to  be  his  sister,  to  marry  against  her  will  a  man  whom  she 
has  never  seen.  Without  her  guardian’s  knowledge  she,  before 
the  design  goes  further,  escapes  with  a  lover  of  her  own 
choosing.  In  her  place  she  leaves  a  close  friend,  who  is  wooed 
in  mistake  for  herself  by  the  suitor  destined  for  her  own  hand. 
This  is  the  main  dramatic  point ;  the  thread  is  very  slender,  and 
is  drawn  out  to  its  utmost  limits  through  five  acts  of  blank  verse. 
The  language  and  metre  are  scrupulously  correct.  But  one  can¬ 
not  credit  the  play  with  any  touch  of  poetry  or  imagination.  It 
presents  a  trite  theme  tamely  and  prosaically.  Congenital 
inability  of  the  most  inveterate  toughness  to  appreciate  dramatic 
poetry  could  alone  account  for  a  mention  of  the  Adventures  oj  Five 
Hours  in  the  same  breath  with  Othello. 

Pepys  did  not  again  fall  so  low  as  this.  The  only  other  tragedy 
of  Shakespeare  which  he  saw  in  its  authentic  purity  moved  him, 
contradictorily,  to  transports  of  unqualified  delight.  One  is  glad 
to  recall  that  Hamlet,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
received  from  Pepys  ungrudging  commendation.  Pepys’s  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  Hamlet  is  to  be  assigned  to  two  causes.  One  is 
the  literary  and  psychological  character  of  the  piece ;  the  other, 
and  perhaps  the  more  important,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  play 
was  interpreted  on  the  stage  of  Pepys’s  time. 

Pepys  is  not  the  only  owner  of  a  prosaic  mind  who  has  found 
satisfaction  in  Shakespeare’s  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
Over  minds  of  almost  every  calibre  that  hero  of  the  stage  has 
always  exerted  a  pathetic  fascination,  which  natural  antipathy 
to  poetry  seems  unable  to  extinguish.  Pepys’s  testimony  to  his 
respect  for  the  piece  is  abundant.  The  whole  of  one  Sunday 
afternoon  (November  13th,  1664)  he  spent  at  home  with  his  wife, 
“  getting  a  speech  out  of  Hamlet,  ‘  To  be  or  not  to  be,’  without 
book.”  He  proved,  indeed,  his  singular  admiration  for  those 
familiar  lines  in  a  manner  which  I  believe  to  be  unique.  He  set 
them  to  music,  and  the  notes  are  extant  in  a  book  of  manuscript 
music  in  his  library  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  The  piece 
is  a  finely  elaborated  recitative,  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
grand  opera.  The  composer  gives  intelligent  and  dignified  expres¬ 
sion  to  every  word  of  the  soliloquy.  Very  impressive  is  the 
modulation  of  the  musical  accompaniment  to  the  lines — 


“  To  die,  to  sleep  ! 
To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream  !  ay,  there’s  the  rub.” 


It  is  possible  that  the  cadences  of  this  musical  rendering  of 
Hamlet’s  speech  preserve  some  echo  of  the  intonation  of  the  great 
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actor  Betterton,  whose  performance  evoked  in  Pepys  lasting 
adoration.^ 

It  goes  without  saying  that  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Hamlet  by  both  cultured  and  uncultured  spectators 
acting  of  supreme  quality  is  needful.  Luckily  for  Pepys,  Hamlet 
in  his  day  w’as  rendered  by  an  actor  who,  according  to  ample 
extant  testimony,  interpreted  the  part  to  perfection.  Pepys  re¬ 
cords  four  performances  of  Hamlet,  with  Betterton  in  the  title- 
role  on  each  occasion.  With  each  performance  Pepys’  enthusiasm 
rose.  The  first  time  he  whites  (August  24th,  1661)  ;  “Saw'  the 
play  done  with  scenes  very  well  at  the  Opera,  but  above  all 
Betterton  did  the  Prince’s  part  beyond  imagination.’’  On  the 
third  occasion  (May  28th,  1663),  the  piece  gave  him  fresh  reason 
never  to  think  enough  of  Betterton.’’  On  the  last  occasion 
(August  31st,  1668)  he  was  mightily  [)leased,  but  above  all  with 
Betterton,  “  the  best  part,  I  believe,  that  ever  man  acted.’’ 

Hamlet  was  one  of  the  most  popular  plays  of  Pepys’s  day, 
mainly  owing  to  Betterton’s  extraordinary  faculty.  The  history 
of  the  impersonation  presents  numerous  points  of  the  deepest 
interest.  The  actor  was  originally  coached  in  the  part  by  D’Ave- 
nant.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  derived  hints  for  the  rendering 
from  an  old  actor,  Joseph  Taylor,  who  had  played  the  role  in 
Shakespeare’s  own  day,  and  had  been  instructed  in  it  by  the 
dramatist  himself.  This  tradition  gives  additional  importance  to 
Pepys’s  musical  setting  in  recitative  of  the  “  To  be  or  not  to  be  ’’ 
soliloquy.  If  we  accept  the  theory  that  that  piece  of  music  pre¬ 
serves  something  of  the  cadences  of  Betterton’s  enunciation,  it  is 
no  extravagance  to  suggest  that  a  note  here  or  there  enshrines  the 
modulation  of  the  voice  of  Shakespeare  himself.  Por  there  is  the 
likelihood  that  the  dramatist  was  Betterton’s  instructor  at  no 
more  than  two  removes.  Only  the  lips  of  D’Avenant,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  godson,  and  of  Taylor,  Shakespeare’s  acting  colleague, 
intervened  between  the  dramatist  and  the  Hamlet  of  Pepys’s 
diary. 

Among  seventeenth-century  critics  there  w’as  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment — a  rare  thing  among  dramatic  critics  of  any  period — as  to 
the  merits  of  Betterton’s  performance.  In  regard  to  his  supreme 
excellence  men  of  the  different  mental  calibre  of  Sir  Eichard 
Steele,  Colley  Cibber,  and  Nicholas  Rowe  knew  no  difference  of 
opinion.  According  to  Cibber,  Betterton  invariably  preserved 
the  happy  ‘  ‘  medium  between  mouthing  and  meaning  too 

(1)  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  by  permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  caused  this  setting  of  “To  be  or  not  to  be”  (which  bears  no 
composer’s  signature)  to  be  transcribed  from  the  manuscript,  and  he  arranged 
the  piece  to  be  sung  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pepys  Club  on  November  30th,  1905. 
Sir  Frederick  Bridge  believes  Pepys  to  be  the  composer. 
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little”;  he  held  the  attention  of  the  audience  by  “a 
tempered  spirit,”  not  by  mere  vehemence  of  voice.  His 
solemn,  trembling  voice  made  the  ghost  equally  terrible  to 
the  spectator  as  to  himself.  Another  critic  relates  that  when 
Betterton’s  Hamlet  sa\v  the  ghost  in  his  mother’s  chamber  the 
actor  turned  as  pale  as  his  neckcloth ;  every  joint  of  his  bodv 
seemed  to  be  affected  with  a  tremor  inexpressible,  and  the 
audience  shared  his  astonishment  and  horror.  Nicholas  Eowe 
declared  that  “  Betterton  performed  the  part  as  if  it  had  been 
written  on  purpose  for  him,  as  if  the  author  had  conceived 
it  as  he  plays  it.”  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  loftier  com¬ 
mendation  of  a  Shakespearean  player. 

V. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
which  I  have  enumerated  were  all  seen  by  Pepys  in  authentic 
shapes.  Betterton  acted  Lear,  we  are  positively  informed, 
‘‘exactly  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it,”  and  at  the  dates  when  Pepys 
saw^  Hamlet,  Twelfth  Night,  and  the  rest,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  old  texts  had  been  tampered  with.  The  rage  for  adapt¬ 
ing  Shakespeare  to  current  theatrical  requirements  reached  its 
full  tide  after  the  period  of  Pepys’s  diary.  Pepys  witnessed  only 
the  first-fruits  of  that  fantastic  movement.  It  acquired  its 
greatest  luxuriance  later.  The  pioneer  of  the  great  scheme  of 
adaptation  was  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  and  he  was  aided  in 
Pepys’s  })laygoing  days  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Dryden.  It 
w'as  during  the  succeeding  decade  that  the  scandal,  fanned  by  the 
energies  of  lesser  men,  was  at  its  unseemly  height. 

No  disrespect  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  Shakespeare’s 
memory  by  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  these  acts  of 
vandalism.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  realise  the  fact, 
true  admiration  for  Shakespeare’s  genius  seems  to  have 
flourished  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  adapters,  great  and 
small.  D’Avenant,  whose  earliest  poetic  production  was  a  pathe¬ 
tic  elegy  on  the  mighty  dramatist,  never  ceased  to  write  or  speak 
of  him  with  the  most  affectionate  respect.  Dryden ’s  critical 
writings  attest  a  reverence  for  Shakespeare’s  unique  excellence 
which  must  satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic  worshipper.  The  same 
temper  characterises  references  to  Shakespeare  on  the  part  cf 
dramatists  of  the  Eestoration,  who  brought  to  the  adaptation  of 
Shakespeare  abilities  of  an  order  far  inferior  to  those  of  Dryden 
or  of  D’Avenant.  Nahum  Tate,  one  of  the  least  respected 
names  in  English  literature,  was  one  of  the  freest  adapters  of 
Shakespearean  drama  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  day.  Yet 
even  he  assigned  to  the  master  playwright  unrivalled  insight 
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into  the  darkest  mysteries  of  human  nature,  and  an  absolute 
mastery  of  the  faculty  of  accurate  characterisation.  For  once 
Tate’s  literary  judgment  must  go  unquestioned. 

It  was  no  feeling  of  disrespect  or  of  dislike  for  Shakespeare’s 
work— it  was  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  methods  of 
theatrical  representation  which  mainly  incited  the  Shakespearean 
adapters  of  the  Restoration  to  their  benighted  labours.  Shake¬ 
speare  had  been  acted  without  scenery  or  musical  accompaniment. 
As  soon  as  scenic  machinery  and  music  had  become  ordinary 
accessories  of  the  stage,  it  seemed  to  theatrical  managers  almost 
a  iwint  of  honour  to  fit  Shakespearean  drama  to  the  new’  condi¬ 
tions.  To  abandon  him  altogether  w’as  sacrilege.  Yet  the  muta¬ 
tion  of  public  taste  offered  as  the  only  alternative  to  his  abandon¬ 
ment  the  obligation  of  bringing  him  up  to  date. 

Pepys  fully  approved  the  innovations,  and  two  of  the  earliest 
of  Shakespearean  adaptations  w’on  his  unqualified  eulogy. 
These  were  D’Avenant’s  reconstructions  of  The  Tempest 
and  Macbeth.  D’Avenant  had  convinced  himself  that  both 
plays  readily  lent  themselves  to  spectacle ;  they  would  repay  the 
I'mbellishments  of  ballets,  new  songs,  new’  music,  coloured 
lights,  and  flying  machines.  Reinforced  by  these  charms  of 
novelty,  the  old  pieces  might  enjoy  an  everlasting  youth.  No 
spectator  more  ardently  applauded  such  bastard  sentiment  than 
the  play  going  Pepys. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  the  text  of  Macbeth  w’as  abbreviated,  but 
otherwise  the  alterations  in  the  blank-verse  speeches  w’ere  com¬ 
paratively  slight.  Additional  songs  were  provided  for  the 
witches,  together  with  much  capering  in  the  air.  Music  was 
specially  written  by  Mr.  Matthew  Lock.  The  liberal  introduc¬ 
tion  of  song  and  dance  rendered  the  piece,  in  Pepys’s  phrase,  “  a 
most  excellent  play  for  variety.”  He  saw  D’Avenant’s  version  of 
it  no  less  than  eight  times,  with  ever-increasing  enjoyment. 
He  generously  praised  the  clever  combination  of  “a  deep  tragedy 
with  a  divertissement.  He  detected  no  incongruity  in  the  amal¬ 
gamation.  “Though  I  have  seen  it  often,”  he  wTote  later,  “  yet 
is  it  one  of  the  best  plays  for  a  stage,  and  for  variety  of  dancing 
and  music,  that  ever  I  saw.” 

The  Tempest,  the  other  adapted  play,  which  is  prominent  in 
Pepys’s  diary,  underwent  more  drastic  revision.  Here  D’Avenant 
had  the  co-operation  of  Dry  den,  and  no  intelligent  reader  can 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  ingenuity  of  these  worthies  ruined 
this  splendid  manifestation  of  poetic  fancy  and  insight.  The 
numerous  additions  reek  with  mawhish  sentimentality,  inane 
vapidity,  or  vulgar  buffoonery.  Most  of  the  leading  characters 
are  duplicated  or  triplicated.  Miranda  has  a  sister  Dorinda,  who 
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is  repellently  coquettish.  This  new  creation  finds  a  lover  in 
another  new  character,  a  brainless  youth,  Hippolito,  who  has 
never  before  seen  a  w^oman.  Caliban  becomes  the  most  sordid  of 
clowns,  and  is  allotted  a  sister  who  apes  his  coarse  buffoonery. 
Ariel,  too,  is  given  a  female  associate,  together  wdth  many  at¬ 
tendants.  The  sailors  are  increased  in  number,  and  a  phalanx 
of  dancing  devils  join  in  their  antics. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  the  revived  Tempest  was  the  music 
and  the  elaborate  scenery  and  scenic  mechanism.  There  was  an 
orchestra  of  twenty-four  violins  in  front  of  the  stage ,  with  harpsi¬ 
chords  and  “  theorbos  ”  to  accompany  the  voices  ;  new  songs  were 
dispersed  about  the  piece  with  unsparing  hand.  The  curious  new 
“  Echo”  song  in  Act  HI. — a  duet  between  Ferdinand  and  Ariel 
—was  deemed  by  Pepys  to  be  so  ‘‘mighty  pretty”  that  he  re¬ 
quested  the  composer,  Bannister,  to  ‘‘  prick  him  down  the  notes.” 
Many  times  did  the  audience  shout  with  joy  as  Ariel,  with  a 
corps  de  ballet  in  attendance,  winged  his  flight  near  the  roof  of  the 
stage.  The  scenic  devices  have  indeed  hardly  been  excelled  for 
ingenuity  in  our  owm  day.  The  arrangements  for  the  sinking  of 
the  ship  in  the  first  scene  would  hardly  discredit  a  modern  West 
End  theatre.  The  scene  represented  ‘‘a  thick  cloudy  sky,  a  very 
rocky  coast ,  and  a  tempestuous  sea  in  perpetual  agitation .  ”  ‘  ‘  This 
tempest,”  according  to  the  stage  directions,  “has  many  dreadful 
objects  in  it ;  several  spirits  in  horrid  shapes  flying  down  among 
the  sailors,  then  rising  and  crossing  in  the  air,  and  when  the  ship 
is  sinking  the  whole  house  is  darkened  and  a  shower  of  fire  falls 
upon  the  vessel.  This  is  accompanied  by  lightning  and  several 
claps  of  thunder  till  the  end  of  the  storm.”  The  stage-manager’s 
notes  proceed  thus  : — ‘‘  In  the  midst  of  the  showier  of  fire,  the 
scene  changes.  The  cloudy  sky,  rocks,  and  sea  vanish,  and  when 
the  lights  return,  discover  that  beautiful  part  of  the  island,  which 
was  the  habitation  of  Prospero  ;  ’tis  composed  of  three  walks  of 
cypress  trees;  each  side-walk  leads  to  a  cave,  in  one  of  which 
Prospero  keeps  his  daughter,  in  the  other  Hippolito  (the  man  who 
has  never  seen  a  woman).  The  middle  w’alk  is  of  great  depth, 
and  leads  to  an  open  part  of  the  island.”  Every  scene  of  the 
play  was  framed  with  equal  elaborateness. 

Pepys’s  comment  on  The  Tempest,  w'hen  he  first  witnessed  its 
production  in  these  magnificent  conditions,  runs  thus:  ‘‘The 
play  has  no  great  wit,  but  yet  good  above  ordinary  plays.”  But 
Pepys  subsequently  saw  the  piece  no  less  than  five  times,  and 
the  effect  of  the  music,  dancing,  and  scenery  steadily  grew’  upon 
him.  On  his  second  visit  he  wTote  :  ‘‘  Saw  The  Tempest  again, 
which  is  very  pleasant,  and  full  of  so  good  variety  that  1  cannot 
be  more  pleased  almost  in  a  comedy.  Only  the  seamen’s  part  a 
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little  too  tedious.”  Finally  Pepys  praised  the  richly  embellished 
Temfest  without  any  sort  of  reserve,  and  took  pleasure  to  learn 
the  tune  of  the  seamen’s  dance. 

Other  adaptations  of  Shakespeare,  which  followed  somewhat 
less  spectacular  methods  of  barbarism,  roused  in  Pepys  less  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  Rivals,  a  version  by  D’Avenant  of  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  (the  joint  production  of  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare),  was 
judged  by  Pepys  to  be  “  no  excellent  piece,”  though  he  appre¬ 
ciated  the  new  songs,  which  included  the  familiar  ”  My  lodging  is 
on  the  cold  ground  ’  wuth  music  by  Matthew  Lock.  Pepys  formed 
a  higher  opinion  of  D’Avenant’s  liberally  altered  version  of 
Measure  for  Measure,  w’hich  the  adapter  called  The  Law  against 
Lovers,  and  into  which  he  introduced  with  grotesque  effect  the 
characters  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick  from  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.  But  it  is  more  to  Pepys’  credit  that  he  bestowed  a 
very  qualified  approval  on  an  execrable  adaptation  by  one  Lacy 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Here  the  hero,  Petruchio,  is 
overshadowed  by  a  new  character,  Sawny,  his  Scottish  servant, 
who  speaks  an  unintelligible  patois.  ‘‘It  hath  some  very  good 
pieces  in  it,”  writes  Pepys,  ‘‘but  generally  is  but  a  mean  play, 
and  the  best  part  Sawny,  done  by  Lacy,  hath  not  half  its  life 
by  reason  of  the  words  I  suppose  not  being  understood,  at  least 
by  me.” 


VI. 

It  might  be  profitable  to  compare  Pepys’s  experiences 
as  a  spectator  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  on  the  stage  with  the 
opportunities  open  to  playgoers  at  the  present  moment.  Modern 
managers  have  been  producing  Shakespearean  drama  of  late  with 
great  liberality,  and  I  desire  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  their 
efforts.  But  neither  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
modern  and  the  Pepysian  methods,  nor  the  points  of  difference 
between  them,  are  quite  flattering  to  the  esteem  of  our¬ 
selves  as  a  literature-loving  people.  It  is  true  that  we  no  longer 
garble  our  acting  versions  of  Shakespeare.  We  are  content  with 
abbreviations,  some  of  which  are  essential,  and  with  inversion  of 
scenes  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable.  Nevertheless,  to 
my  mind,  in  our  dependence  on  scenery  w’e  are  following  too 
closely  that  tradition  of  the  Eestoration  which  won  the  whole¬ 
hearted  approval  of  Pepys.  The  musico-scenic  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  Shakespeare  can  always  count  on  the  applause  of  the 
average  multitude  of  playgoers,  of  which  Pepys  is  the  ever-living 
spokesman.  It  is  Shakespeare  with  scenic  machinery,  Shake¬ 
speare  with  new  songs,  Shakespeare  with  incidental  music, 
Shakespeare  with  interpolated  ballets  that  reaches  the  heart  of 
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the  British  public.  If  the  British  playgoer  were  gifted  with 
Pepys’s  frankness,  I  have  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  in  his 
poetic  purity,  Shakespeare  as  the  mere  interpreter  of  human 
nature,  Shakespeare  without  flying  machines,  Shakespeare  with¬ 
out  song  and  dance  would  bo  condemned  in  the  diarist’s  phrase 
as  “  a  mean  thing,”  or  as  the  most  tedious  entertainment  that 
ever  he  was  at  in  his  life.  But  the  situation  in  Pepys’s  day  had, 
despite  all  the  perils  that  menaced  it,  a  saving  grace.  Great 
acting,  inspired  acting,  is  an  essential  condition  to  any  general 
appreciation  in  the  theatre  of  Shakespeare’s  dramatic  genius. 
However  seductive  may  be  the  musico-scenic  ornamentation, 
Shakespeare  wall  never  justly  affect  the  mind  of  the  average 
playgoer  unless  great  or  inspired  actors  are  at  hand  to  interpret 
him.  Luckily  for  Pepys,  he  was  the  contemporary  of  at  least 
one  inspired  Shakespearean  actor.  The  exaltation  of  spirit  to 
which  he  confesses,  when  he  witnessed  Betterton  in  the  role  of 
Hamlet,  is  proof  that  the  prosaic  multitude  for  whom  he  speaks 
will  always  respond  to  Shakespeare’s  magic  touch  when  genius 
wields  the  actor’s  wand.  One  could  wdsh  nothing  better  for  the 
playgoing  public  of  to-day  than  that  the  spirit  of  Betterton, 
Shakespeare’s  guardian  angel  in  the  theatre  of  the  Restoration, 
might  renew  its  earthly  career  in  our  own  time  in  the  person  of 
some  contemporary  actor. 


Sidney  IjEe. 
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The  Bus  is  the  true  republic.  In  it  we  are  all  free  and  equal. 
When  we  are  in  it  we  judge  mankind  only  by  weight,  and  not  by 
clothes  and  social  position.  Should  a  king  tread  on  one’s  toes 
it  would  hurt  quite  as  much  as  if  he  were  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects.  Should  a  princess,  in  the  process  of  staggering  in, 
plant  her  elbow  on  one’s  best  hat,  the  result  would  be  as 
disastrous  as  if  the  elbow  belonged  to  the  lowest  middle-class. 

Yes,  the  bus  is  the  universal  republic.  I  have  seen  a  world- 
famous  poet  step  out  of  one  with  such  a  look  of  inspiration  on 
his  splendid  old  face  as  if  the  Muses  had  been  his  fellow- 
passengers.  Possibly  they  were,  for  the  Muses  are  notoriously 
democratic.  I  have  seen  a  duchess  try  to  climb  into  one  while 
it  was  still  in  motion,  and  the  republican  simplicity  of  its 
methods  was  vividly  illustrated  when  the  conductor,  clutching 
her  by  one  elbow,  said  severely  as  well  as  encouragingly,  “  Hurry 
yup,  lidy.” 

What  a  beautiful  institution  a  bus  is !  No  century  but  ours 
could  have  evolved  a  conveyance  at  once  so  commodious  and  so 
democratic.  Undoubtedly  it  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  pro¬ 
gress,  for  it  represents  as  nothing  else  does  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equality.  A  king’s  penny  in  a  bus  gives  him  no  greater 
privileges  than  a  beggar’s.  Therefore  a  nation  which  makes  use 
of  buses  cannot  remain  in  the  fetters  of  despotism.  You  cannot 
knock  your  elbows  against  your  inferiors,  your  equals,  and  your 
superiors,  without  assimilating  something  of  each.  If  kings 
commonly  used  buses,  and  clung  to  a  beneficent  strap,  while  a 
female  subject,  with  a  market-basket,  accidentally  hit  the  royal 
shins,  after  a  while  the  king  would  acquire  a  certain  respect  for 
the  basket,  while  its  owner  would  find  her  wholesome  dread  of 
her  sovereign  tempered  by  a  kindly  familiarity.  Had  the  bus 
entered  the  garden  of  Eden  along  with  Adam  and  Eve,  what  a 
difference  it  might  have  made  to  the  world !  Had  it  modestly 
rumbled  through  universal  history,  goodness  knows  what  the 
beneficent  result  would  have  been !  Oppressors  and  oppressed 
would  have  met  on  neutral  ground,  and  neither  could  have 
resisted  such  levelling  influence ;  for  the  contempt  which 
familiarity  breeds  has  in  it,  after  all,  something  of  good-nature. 

There  was  that  culmination  of  chaos,  the  French  Revolution. 
Had  a  bus  line  started  at  the  Louvre  bound  for  the  Bastille, 
through  that  hot-bed  of  terror,  the  Faubourg  St. -Antoine,  who 
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can  tell  the  possible  effects?  Why,  the  exercise  of  the  minor 
courtesies,  such  as  making  room  for  a  stout  and  garlic-perfumed 
citizeness,  or  poking  the  conductor  in  the  back  when  he  wouldn’t 
look,  for  a  lovely  aristocrat,  with  the  consequent  soothing 
influence  of  a  smile  of  gratitude,  might  have  had  results  not  to 
be  overestimated.  Politeness,  after  all,  is  only  the  oil  which 
makes  that  complex  machinery,  society,  turn  smoothly.  And  a 
little  politeness,  judiciously  applied,  may  even  check  a  revolution. 

Yes,  bless  the  bus  !  One  cannot  help  clinging  to  it  in  spite  of 
its  shortcomings.  I  see  with  grief  the  time  approaching  when 
its  ponderous  rolling  will  give  way  to  all  those  hideous  and 
death-dealing  electrical  inventions  devised  for  our  universal 
destruction. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  motion  robs  many  a  strange 
situation  of  embarrassment.  There  is  dancing.  Stop  music  and 
motion  suddenly,  leaving  the  dancers  in  their  positions,  and  how 
very  awkward,  to  say  the  least,  it  would  be  for  them.  It 
is  the  same  in  a  bus.  It  is  the  motion  that  robs  it  of  its 
embarrassment,  for  it  is  embarrassing !  In  what  other  situation 
in  life  are  two  long  rows  of  people  wedged  opposite  each  other 
in  a  narrow  space,  and  left  with  no  other  earthly  employment  for 
the  time  being  than  to  glare  at  each  other,  or  to  ignore  each  other 
as  if  they  had  never  been  born  ?  Or  what  is  possibly  even  more 
humiliating,  to  look  through  each  other  as  if  the  mere  accident 
of  clothes  was  no  obstruction  to  the  betrayal  of  a  disgraceful 
internal  construction  ? 

The  bus  is  a  republic  in  which  one  is  as  good  as  the  other  once 
he  gets  a  seat.  Perhaps  the  two  passengers  on  either  side  of  the 
door  may  be  a  trifle  more  distinguished.  They  are  usually  two 
good  Samaritans  who  come  in  for  all  the  fresh  air,  but  in 
return  they  are  the  self-constituted  masters  of  ceremony,  and 
they  usually  support  the  tottering  forms  of  newcomers  to  the 
nearest  vacancy. 

Still,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  passengers  in  a  hus 
regard  the  advent  of  a  new  one  with  unspeakable  antagonism; 
There  is  only  one  feeling  like  it,  and  that  is  when  the  owner  of 
an  expensive  pew  sees  a  shabby  worshipper  ushered  in  by  a 
mistaken  verger.  It  takes  passengers  a  full  minute  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  newcomer.  They  study  her  with  a  variety  of 
critical  expressions,  and  finally,  after  a  rigid  examination,  they 
ignore  her  as  if  she  were  empty  air.  In  the  meantime  she  meekly 
struggles  for  breath  because  of  the  exertion  of  running  after  the 
bus  and  being  dragged  in,  and  then  searches  for  her  purse,  which 
of  course  has  a  patent  clasp  that  won’t  open.  But  having  paid 
her  fare  and  recovered  her  senses,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
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/•  bold  she  becomes.  She  also  joins  the  starers,  and  looks  dis¬ 
approvingly  at  the  next  fare  who  staggers  in. 

There  is  really  nothing  that  makes  one  feel  so  triumphantly 
superior  as  to  be  comfortably  seated  in  a  crowded  bus,  and  to 
I  observe  the  autocratic  way  in  which  the  conductor  ignores  an 

j  agitated  female  with  bundles,  who  waves  a  frantic  umbrella  at 

)  him  to  stop.  If  it  is  drizzling,  one’s  epicurean  enjoyment  is 
enormously  heightened.  One  feels  all  the  cosier  for  the  con¬ 
trast.  It  is  no  use  talking ;  it  is  these  contrasts  which  give  an 
■  added  zest  to  life — that  is,  if  one  is  not  the  party  waving  the 
frantic  umbrella. 

I  The  noticeable  characteristic  of  passengers  in  a  bus  is  certainly  a 
y  total  want  of  expression.  It  is,  indeed,  the  true  end  and  aim  of  the 
highest  civilisation  to  eliminate  all  expression.  How  triumphantly 
it  succeeds  every  bus  proves.  Who  ever  sees  the  tragedy  in  that 
vacant  face  under  the  respectable  top-hat,  or  the  farce  under  the 
“  toque  ”  ?  Top-hat  and  toque  are  outwardly  totally  unmoved  hy 
what  goes  on  inside  of  them.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  which  so 
)  irritates  a  bus  as  even  a  faint  display  of  emotion.  Passengers 
resent  a  smile  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular.  Smile  and  look 
too  cheerful  and  you  are  at  once  set  down  in  their  estimation  as 
a  lunatic,  an  ass,  or  possibly  a  foreigner.  Yes,  you  are  probably 
a  foreigner,  and  that  explains  why  you  show  your  feelings.  Now 
a  foreigner’s  emotions  are  something  no  Englishman  can  under¬ 
stand,  and  he  studies  them  with  perplexity  and  disapproval. 

^  One  has  to  discount  a  foreigner’s  emotions  ! 

The  other  day  I  was  in  a  bus,  and  opposite  me  sat  a  man  I 
knew  in  company  of  a  foreigner,  a  foreigner  produced  by  Italy, 
and  made  of  the  best  steel  springs.  He  quivered,  he  bounced, 
he  thumped  his  forehead,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  beat  tbe  other 
man’s  breast,  and  he  played  a  tattoo  on  each  one  of  his  coat 
^  buttons,  and  then  he  menaced  him  with  a  dramatic  forefinger. 
Finally  he  brandished  his  arms,  and  then  folded  them  like 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  stared  gloomily  at  the  man  who,  we 
all  felt,  and  the  bus  stared  as  if  hypnotised,  must  have  been 
guilty  of  something  dreadful.  Just  then  we  reached  Leicester 
Square,  and  the  son  of  Italy  rose  to  his  feet. 

I  “  It  is  zere  where  ze  hake  is,”  he  said  with  tragic  accents,  and 
beat  his  breast  with  one  hand,  while  he  hung  on  to  the  strap 
with  the  other.  “  It  is  the  visky  ving.”  Then  he  climbed  heavily 
down.  Whereupon  we  stared  suspiciously  at  the  man  left  behind, 
as  one  who  had  been  found  out. 

He  came  across  and  sat  down  beside  me,  and  I  was  at  once 
;  conscious  of  being  included  in  the  general  disfavour.  I  wished 
I  he  hadn’t.  But  I  must  say  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  crime. 
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“That’s  a  dear  old  Italian  friend  of  mine,”  he  explained  i 
cheerfully.  “  He  doesn’t  know  much  English.  You  see,  he  has  l 
only  lived  in  London  thirty  years.”  | 

“What  did  he  mean  by  ‘hake’  and  ‘  visky  ving  ’  ?  ”  Tasked,  ^ 
unconvinced. 

“0,  he  was  only  trying  to  explain  that  he  had  a  pain  in  his  ,1 
chest  due  to  the  east  wind.”  ^ 

It  is  so  interesting  to  study  the  varieties  of  people  one  sees  in 
buses.  The  two  passengers  at  the  door  are  always  either  good 
Samaritans  or  misanthropes.  If  they  are  misanthropes,  they 
rejoice  when  you  stumble  in,  and  they  draw  themselves  up 
indignantly  when  you  tread  on  their  toes.  As  if  you  didn’t  hate 
to  tread  on  their  toes,  for  it  makes  you  lose  your  balance.  Of  k 
course  there  are  always  oblivious  ladies  who  sit  in  the  middle  of 
the  seat,  and  who  resent  being  mildly  requested  to  “  move  up.” 
When  they  do  it,  it  is  with  indignant  reluctance,  and  they 
retaliate  by  poking  you  in  the  ribs  with  the  hook  of  their 
umbrella.  Then  there  are  ample  ladies  who  overflow  their 
allotted  space,  and  who  crush  you  with  stately  indifference.  Then 
there  are  absent-minded  persons  in  the  charge  of  umbrellas— 
spiteful  umbrellas  that  slip  down  and  trip  up  the  unwary,  who, 
if  they  are  masculine,  say  things,  and  if  they  are  feminine,  think 
things.  Who  has  not  met  the  young  person  there  who  doesn’t 
know  where  she  is  going,  but  has  it  written  on  a  piece  of  paper 
which  she  can’t  find  ? 

Then  there  is  the  suspicious  female  who  studies  the  list  of  fares 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  catching  the  conductor  cheating.  f 
One  is  accustomed  to  the  woman  who  has  received  too  little  | 
change,  and  who,  just  when  the  bus  thinks  it  looks  pretty  bad 
for  the  conductor,  finds  a  stray  shilling  on  her  lap,  whereupon 
she  looks  more  grim  than  ever. 

Of  course  there  is  always  a  choleric  old  gentleman  who  is 
hauled  in  panting,  and  threatens  to  report  the  conductor  for 
inattention.  That  there  are  always  innumerable  people  who  are 
placidly  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction  from  their  destina¬ 
tion  goes  without  saying. 

In  bad  weather  there  is  always  an  American  inside  with  a 
hand-bag  and  an  inquiring  mind,  whose  destination  we  are  at 
once  told  is  either  the  British  Museum  or  Westminster  Abbey. 

She  asks  many  questions,  but  to  ber  the  bus  heart  opens  in 
overflowing  sympathy.  She  is  not  a  foreigner ;  no,  indeed. 
Information  is  showered  on  her.  Fatherly  old  gentlemen  emerge 
from  protecting  newspapers  and  volunteer  advice.  Even  the 
conductor,  affected  by  this  epidemic  of  benevolence,  allows  bis 
bus  to  come  to  a  full  stop  as  he  helps  her  out,  and  points 
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out  the  right  direction.  Ah,  yes,  blood  is  thicker  than 
water ! 

There  is  the  benevolent  party  wbo  leaves  his  morning  paper  as 
a  legacy  to  the  conductor  ;  and  one  bitter  winter  day,  I  saw  one 
dear  soul  give  him  his  warm  gloves,  for  the  man’s  thin,  worn 
hands  were  purple  with  the  cold. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  fond  mother,  usually  without 
front  teeth,  who  holds  her  Johnny  on  her  lap  as  on  a  throne. 
Johnny  wears  on  his  head  a  white  plush  muffin ;  a  red  shawd 
wound  about  his  short  person  betrays  symptoms  of  a  pinafore. 
His  nether  man  rejoices  in  red  woollen  socks  and  “  ankle-ties.” 
In  one  chubby  hand  he  holds  the  remains  of  a  bun,  which,  in  the 
process  of  consumption,  has  left  a  layer  of  crumbs  and  sugar 
over  his  engaging  features.  He  occasionally  offers  this  refresh¬ 
ment  to  his  doting  mother,  and  the  family  group,  including  a 
paper  bag,  are  very  crumby  and  sugary  indeed.  He  is  a  friendly 
little  soul  with  but  a  hazy  notion  as  to  the  masculine  author  of 
his  being,  for  he  greets  rapturously  a  very  swagger  young  man 
who  is  making  his  way  in,  a  young  man  with  a  monocle  and 
other  hall-marks  of  extreme  fashion,  as  “  da-da,”  to  the  young 
man’s  unspeakable  anguish  and  the  stony  amusement  of  the 
other  passengers. 

We  have  all  come  across  the  strenuous  woman  who  strides  in 
and  clamours  for  fresh  air.  She  boarded  a  bus  in  which  I  was 
the  other  day — a  bitter  cold  day.  Without  apology  she  flung 
open  a  window,  and  her  thin  Roman  nose  gulped  in  with  rapture 
great  icy  whiffs  of  a  real  hurricane ;  then  she  sat  down  and  said 
something  very  impolite  about  microbes  to  a  companion.  She 
had  a  loud,  assertive  voice,  and  she  talked  with  a  great  display  of 
white  teeth  like  tombstones.  Whereupon  the  whole  bus  felt 
humiliated  at  having  been  so  oblivious  to  microbes.  Suddenly 
out  of  a  corner  there  rose  a  little  old  lady  like  a  mouse,  and  with  a 
determination  that  was  like  cast-iron,  but  pleasantly  covered  by 
velvet,  she  closed  the  offending  window  with  a  soft  thud.  For  a 
second  the  lady  with  the  Roman  nose  stared  at  the  mouse,  and 
then  she  turned  away  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  but  she  did  not 
open  the  window  again.  A  faint  smile  of  triumph  flitted  across 
the  bus.  What  right  has  any  one  in  a  republic  to  demand  fresh 
air  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  It  is  really  the  most  humiliating 
insult  you  can  offer  to  any  one.  It  puts  you  at  once  on  a 
superior  social  footing,  for  the  lower  you  are  in  the  social  scale 
the  less  you  care  what  you  breathe,  and  you  don’t  mind  those 
wretched  microbes  a  bit,  who  do  such  unpleasant  things  to  you 
as  soon  as  they  get  into  your  interior. 

We  have  never  been  taught  that  gallantry  and  bad  air  alw’ays 
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went  together,  but  apparently  they  did.  At  any  rate  there  was  ) 
much  more  of  both  in  the  past.  One  can,  indeed,  judge  of  the  I 
decreasing  gallantry  of  the  world  by  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  I 
men  keep  their  seats  in  buses  and  other  public  conveyances  and 
hide  behind  newspapers,  when  a  forlorn  female  looks  wistfully  in,  ! 
and  is  either  left  forsaken  on  the  pavement  or  she  ascends  aloft  i 
with  a  miscellaneous  display  of  boots.  Goodness  sakes  !  Are  i 
those  Englishmen,’ who  cannot  be  prodded  out  of  their  seats, 
really  the  degenerate  descendants  of  King  Arthur  and  all  his 
gallant  knights,  who  simply  ached  to  fight  dragons  and  things  in  ' 
honour  of  their  lady  loves  ? 

0,  King  Arthur,  what  would  you  have  said,  had  your  panoplied 
ghost  hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  a  Shepherd’s  Bush  bus,  near  i 
Oxford  Circus,  the  other  day,  and  had  you  seen  a  lonely  lady 
with  a  square  band-box  and  a  red  nose  look  wistfully  into  the 
crowded  interior,  while  the  conductor  loomed  up  behind  her? 

“Will  any  gent  ki-indly  give  up  his  seat  to  this  lidy?”  he 
urged.  Whereupon  the  descendants  of  that  blameless  knight, 
who  lived  but  to  succour  the  helpless,  declined  as  one  man.  The  I 
world  may  be  growing  better,  but  it  is  really  out  of  fashion  to  | 
come  to  the  rescue  of  distressed  damsels  these  days ;  we 
invariably  leave  distressed  damsels  to  the  care  of  the  police. 

The  reason  is,  possibly,  because  dragons  have  grown  so  scarce. 

One  can  judge  of  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  world  by  the 
calm  way  in  which  it  accepts  the  bus  as  a  necessity  and  not  a 
luxury,  as  it  once  was.  There  was  a  time  when  a  bus  ride  was  a 
real  treat,  to  be  anticipated  days  in  advance.  Fond  lovers  sought 
its  shelter  to  flee  into  the  suburbs,  where  they  could  hold  hands 
unreproved,  and  suck  peppermint  drops,  while  they  gazed  into 
each  other’s  eyes. 

Those  were  the  days  when  paterfamilias  promised  his  off¬ 
spring  a  possible  ride  in  its  agitated  interior  as  a  reward  of  good  ^ 
conduct.  Fathers  and  mothers  often  eloped  by  means  of  its 
kindly  aid  from  those  familiar  cares,  represented  by  Sammy’s 
rasped  knees,  or  the  shrieks  of  the  twins. 

We  must,  indeed,  be  nearing  our  fall,  if  a  bus  drive  is  accepted 
by  the  world  at  large  without  any  especial  rejoicing.  The 
poorest  wretch,  if  he  can  scrape  together  a  penny,  may  drive 
behind  his  chariot  and  pair.  But  does  his  face  light  up  at  the  ^ 
amazing  privilege  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  simply  joins  the  republic 
of  the  expressionless. 

Fortunate  is  the  country  whose  demands  on  the  luxuries  of 
life  are  the  simplest.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  talent  for  cheap 
pleasure.  And  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  amused  is  only  second, 
as  a  factor  in  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  to  being  well  and  cheaply  | 
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educated.  Neither  the  English  nor  the  Americans  realise  the 
value  of  innocent  and  inexpensive  pleasures  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  people.  Give  people  wholesome  amusements  cheap,  and  it 
will  protect  them  even  against  intemperance. 

The  patron  of  the  interior  of  the  bus  is  more  familiar  with 
the  conductor  than  the  driver.  No  human  being  is  required  to 
exercise  more  philosophy  than  the  bus  conductor.  Justice  is 
really  not  done  to  him.  All  day  long  he  stands  patiently  on  his 
little  footboard  in  the  pouring  rain  and  the  blazing  sun,  and 
answers  those  impossible  questions  it  is  the  destiny  of  passengers 
to  ask.  It  is  probably  in  self-defence  that  he  knows  nothing 
beyond  the  line  of  his  route.  Possibly  he  has  travelled  from  the 
“  Roy’l  Oak  ”  to  the  Bank  year  in  and  year  out,  but  ask  him  the 
location  of  a  street  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  his  daily  toil  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  has  never  heard  of  it. 

One  can,  of  course,  imagine  the  wear  and  tear  on  his  brain  if 
by  any  inconceivable  chance  he  knew  too  much.  Now  he  is  quite 
safe,  for  all  questions  recoil  harmlessly  against  his  profound 
ignorance.  But  then  that  is  his  safeguard.  Still,  one  can  honestly 
admire  his  serenity  and]  his  equilibrium.  The  only  criticism  I 
venture  to  make  is  that  he  should  not  so  persistently  turn  his 
back  on  his  worried  interior,  who  vainly  try  to  catch  his  im¬ 
personal  eye  when  they  want  to  get  out.  How  his  back  must 
ache  from  being  poked  by  feminine  umbrellas  in  moments  of 
despair.  Also,  I  do  wish  he  wouldn’t  haul  in  the  suffering  public 
with  such  an  iron  grasp  before  the  bus  slows  up,  especially  when 
the  public  is  stout  and  not  agile.  Apart  from  these  trifles,  he  is 
a  kindly  and  civil  philosopher.  England  is  the  real  home  of  the 
polite.  In  no  other  country  is  one  so  deluged  with  “  thanks.” 
The  conductor  offers  a  civil  “  thank  you  ”  with  every  punched 
ticket.  Now,  how  often  does  he  say  “  thank  you  ”  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ?  One  recoils  at  this  stupendous  problem !  The 
provocation  to  beat  somebody  when  he  gets  home  after  so  much 
enforced  politeness  must  be  very  great.  In  this  instance  it  really 
seems  to  me  pardonable. 

The  conductor  is,  however,  not  on  so  friendly  terms  with  the 
public  as  the  driver.  But  no  wonder;  he  knows  his  public 
better.  His  only  relaxation  is  an  interchange  of  chaff  with  that 
genial  student  of  life  the  driver  of  the  next  bus,  and  occasionally 
he  waves  an  easy  hand  to  some  passing  brother  of  the  punch. 
Still,  there  is  in  him  a  touch  of  the  misanthrope.  But  no  wonder ! 
Who  would  not  be  misanthropic  when  a  periodical  inspector 
boards  the  bus,  studies  the  punched  tickets,  and  so  proclaims  him 
as  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Even  a  conductor 
has  his  pride. 
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Still,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that,  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
the  days  of  the  bus  are  numbered.  It  will  indeed  be  the  end  of 
a  genial  era.  What  motorman,  with  his  haggard  motor  face,  will 
ever  take  the'place  of  that  great  artist  in  horses,  who,  tucked  aloft 
on  his  little  throne,  with  a  flower  in  his  button,  his  whip  waving, 
his  hat  on  one  side,  his  improving  conversation,  his  face  red  from 
exhilaration  and  air  (also,  possibly,  beer),  threads  his  dangerous 
w’ay  through  the  traffic,  and  yet  with  an  alert  eye  on  the  side¬ 
shows  of  life  ?  There  is  no  more  admirable  being  in  the  world 
than  the  bus  driver  !  The  easy  way  with  which  he  skirts  destruc¬ 
tion  without  being  destroyed  is  the  greatest  thing  of  its  kind. 
Compared  to  him  the  charioteers  of  old  Rome  were  not  in  it. 
And  yet  for  the  study  of  human  nature  seek  the  interior  of  a  bus. 
The  exterior  is  without  character.  Backs  are  uninspiring,  and  on 
top  of  the  bus  one  sees  nothing  but  the  back  of  one’s  fellow-man. 
Only  the  adventurous  souls  on  the  two  front  benches  have  a 
chance.  They  can  talk  to  the  driver,  and  the  driver,  great  man 
though  he  is,  is  easily  moved  by  inquiring  beauty.  So  when 
beauty  inquires,  especially  if  from  America,  he  unbends  and 
points  out  historic  sights  with  his  whip,  and  vouchsafes  tit-bits 
of  information,  sometimes  authentic  and  sometimes  not. 

Let  the  bus  be  spared  in  the  march  of  progress ;  we  can  do  so 
well,  instead,  without  many  other  modern  improvements. 

Leave  us  our  buses,  and  take  away  rather  the  motor  and  all 
its  hideous  variations  :  the  motor  bike  and  vans,  the  traction 
engines,  the  steam  rollers,  and  all  the  other  monstrosities  pro¬ 
pelled  by  steam  that  imperil  our  roads  and  shatter  our  defenceless 
nervous  systems.  Take  away  all  those  infernal  inventions  which 
a  County  Council,  without  courage  or  common  sense,  permits  to 
terrorise  our  streets.  It  is  really  the  fault  of  our  incompetent 
city  governments  if  we  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  lunatics  and 
dyspeptics,  with  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  ourselves  on  very 
slight  provocation. 

It  is  indeed  the  melancholy  truth  that  we  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  being  persecuted  to  death  by  progress. 

Annie  E.  Lane. 


GERMAN  COLONISATION  IN  BRAZIL. 

Germ.\ns  long  for  a  foothold  in  Brazil,  because  its  naighty  area  of 
unpreempted  virgin  wealth  fulfils  their  dreams  of  an  economically 
independent  Greater  Germany  over-sea.  They  are  marching  to 
a  realisation  of  their  hopes  with  a  plodding  precision  and  that 
patient  confidence  born  of  well-organised  plans.  Of  specific 
political  intentions — territorial  aggrandisement — there  is  no  pres¬ 
ent  justification  for  speaking.  The  German  Government  has 
declared  such  intentions  as  barren  of  reality  as  a  proposed 
German  annexation  of  the  moon.  The  assurance  bears  every 
semblance  of  sincerity ;  yet  the  way  for  territorial  conquest  is 
being  paved  in  a  manner  to  make  it  a  comparatively  easy  step,  if 
conditions  for  its  achievement  are  ever  ripe.  Thus,  while  militant 
professors  are  consigning  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  an  inglorious 
fate  upon  the  scrap-heap  of  the  obsolete,  German  bankers,  ship¬ 
ping  lines,  merchants,  manufacturers  and  colonising  syndicates 
are  prosecuting  a  restless  campaign  to  Germanise  Brazilian  trade 
and  industry,  honeycomb  the  land  with  undiluted  Germanism  and 
people  wide  sections  of  it  with  settlements  of  German  colonists. 

The  results  of  their  combined  efforts  save  the  commentator 
the  precarious  task  of  drawing  conclusions.  Already  500,000 
Germans,  emigrants  and  their  offspring,  are  resident  in  Brazil. 
The  great  majority  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  embraced  Brazilian 
citizenship,  but  their  ideals  and  ties  are  essentially  and  inviolably 
German.  In  the  south,  where  they  are  thickest,  they  have  be¬ 
come  the  ruling  element.  German  factories,  warehouses,  shops, 
farms,  schools  and  churches  dot  the  country  everywhere. 
German  has  superseded  Portuguese,  the  official  language  of 
Brazil,  in  scores  of  communities.  Twenty  million  pounds  of  vested 
interests — banking,  street  railroads,  electric  works,  mines,  coffee- 
plantations,  and  a  great  variety  of  business  undertakings — claim 
the  protection  of  the  Kaiser’s  flag.  A  cross-country  railway  and 
a  still  more  extensive  projected  system  are  in  the  hands  of  German 
capitalists.  The  country’s  vast  ocean  traffic,  the  Amazon  river 
shipping,  and  much  of  the  coasting  trade  are  dominated  by 
Germans. 

Over  and  above  this  purely  commercial  conquest,  however, 
looms  a  factor  of  more  vital  importance  to  North  American  suscep¬ 
tibilities — namely,  the  creation  of  a  nation  of  Germans  in  Brazil. 
That  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  three  German  colonising  concerns, 
which  have  become  lords  and  masters  over  8,000  square  miles  of 
Brazilian  territory,  an  area  considerably  larger  than  the  kingdom 
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of  Saxony,  and  capable  of  dwarfing  half-a-dozen  German  Grand 
Duchies.  It  is  the  object  of  these  territorial  syndicates  to  people 
their  lands  with  immigrants  willing  to  be  “kept  German’’— a 
race  of  transplanted  men  and  women  who  will  find  themselves 
amid  conditions  deliberately  designed  to  perpetuate  ‘  ‘  Deutsch- 
thum,’’  which  means  the  German  language,  German  customs 
and  unyielding  loyalty  to  German  economic  hopes.  The  Father- 
land  has  tired  of  serving  as  mere  breeding-ground  for  roomier 
nations.  It  w'ants  to  raise  citizens,  not  emigrants  to  “adopted 
countries.’’  If  such  citizens  are  to  be  bred,  fed,  employed  and 
preserved  for  their  country,  the  problem  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  upon  less  overcrowded  and  exhausted  soil  than  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  Europe.  The  Empire  long  ago  set  about  acquiring  over¬ 
sea  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  wrestling  with  this  emergency,  but 
German  colonies  tell  a  story  of  failure  and  disappointment. 
Dependencies  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  South  Seas,  though  they 
compose  a  domain  five  times  bigger  than  Germany  itself,  have 
proved  nothing  but  graveyards  for  subsidies  and  soldiers.  Their 
future  is  hardly  less  gloomy. 

That  is  wily  the  expansion  dreams  of  Germans  centre 
elsewhere,  and  particularly  in  Brazil.  They  see  there  a 
country  of  boundless  resources,  rivalling  in  variety  and  re¬ 
puted  richness  the  imperial  natural  wealth  of  the  United  States, 
and  inhabited  by  an  inferior  Latin  people  who  are  unfitted, 
either  by  nature  or  training,  to  develop  the  El  Dorado  around  and 
beneath  them.  German  industry  and  the  nation’s  multiplying 
population,  dependent  to  an  humiliatingly  increasing  degree  upon 
raw'  materials  and  foodstuffs  from  abroad,  are  enchanted  with  the 
prospect  of  freedom  from  economic  feudalism  in  this  Land  of 
Promise.  German  textile  mills  conjure  up  the  prospect  of 
Brazilian-grown  “German  cotton,’’  which  shall  smash  the  yoke 
now  binding  them  to  Dixie.  Iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  ship¬ 
builders,  electric  works  and  industrialists  in  general  contemplate 
the  time  when  coal,  iron,  copper,  petroleum,  and  rubber  from 
lands  owned  and  worked  by  Germans,  shall  furnish  an  endless 
supply  of  raw-stuff s ;  and  the  growing  millions  of  the  Fatherland, 
already  compelled  to  import  20  per  cent,  of  their  sustenance, 
nurse  the  vision  of  a  horn  of  plenty — corn,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  rice — filled  in  Brazil  from  Germanised  soil. 

This  hankering  for  a  foothold  beneath  the  Western  Equator 
has,  then,  a  more  practical  basis  than  the  sentimental  aspirations 
of  an  ambitious  Emperor  or  the  Jingo-babble  of  Pan-Germans. 
It  is  born  of  impelling  necessity,  and  it  must  be  gratified,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  apostles,  unless  Germany  is  to  remain  in  the  tow  of  rival 
countries,  content  with  its  glorious  past  and  indifferent  for  the 
future.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  virile  Germanism  of  Emperor 
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William’s  day  to  harbour  the  illusion  that  his  people  dream  of 
resigning  themselves  to  such  an  alternative. 

Germanisation  of  Brazil  is  no  twentieth-century  project.  It 
has  been  in  progress  for  more  than  seventy  years,  although  aggres¬ 
sively  prosecuted  only  during  the  past  decade,  coincident  with  the 
birth  and  rise  of  the  rampant  expansion  movement  known  as  Pan- 
Germanism.  The  earliest  German  settlers  in  Brazil  were  700 
pilgrims,  who  set  out  from  the  Ehineland  in  1829  and  located 
in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina.  In  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  pioneer  colony — in  the  two  southernmost  States  of 
Eio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  Catharina — German  effort,  so  far 
as  colonisation  is  concerned,  has  been  concentrated.  The  two 
States  aggregate  an  area  not  much  smaller  than  the  German 
Empire.  From  1859  to  1896  the  Von  der  Heydt  rescript,  a  piece 
of  agrarian  legislation  designed  to  stifle  any  sort  of  German  over¬ 
sea  movement,  restricted  German  emigration  to  the  Brazils,  but 
long  before  it  was  repealed  Germanism  had  usurped  an  extensive 
foothold  there  in  the  form  of  populous  settlements  of  agriculturists 
and  traders.  The  Colonies  of  Blumenau  and  Dona  Francisca, 
established  in  Santa  Catharina  in  1849  by  Dr.  Blumenau,  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  Hamburg  Colonising  Society,  had  become 
prosperous  communities  of  transplanted  Teutons  as  solidly 
German  as  a  Prussian  province.  To-day  their  1,800  or  2,000 
square  miles  of  area  are  dotted  thick  with  blooming  towns  and 
settlements,  in  which  the  German  element,  where  not  exclusive,  is 
overwhelmingly  predominant. 

With  these  foundations  the  Hanseatic  Colonisation  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Hamburg,  came  into  existence  in  1897  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  old.  Hamburg  Colonising  Society.  It  has  a 
nominal  working  capital  of  T65,000,  3,500  members  and  an 
official  organ.  While  in  no  sense  a  Government  enterprise,  it 
received  official  recognition  in  1898  through  an  ‘  ‘  Imperial 
patent.”  Moreover,  its  supporters  are  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  capitalists,  shippers  and  exporters,  whose  interests  ally  them 
inseparably  with  all  Germany’s  over-sea  activities.  The  com¬ 
pany  maintains  head  offices  at  Hamburg  and  propaganda 
branches  all  over  the  Empire.  It  signalised  its  birth  by  acquir¬ 
ing  from  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  grant  of  1,075,000  acres,  which,  added  to  the  property 
bequeathed  by  its  predecessor,  constitutes  a  present  holding  of 
about  1,600,000  acres.  This  huge  tract  is  knowm  as  the  ‘‘  Colony 
Hansa.”  With  the  old-established  and  adjoining  Colonies  of 
Blumenau  and  Dona  Francisca,  Germans  hold  sway  over  a  Colonial 
sphere  in  Santa  Catharina  of  some  4,000  square  miles.  A  fifth  of 
Santa  Catharina’s  320,000  inhabitants  is  German.  They  have  a 
monopoly  of  trade  and  industry,  and  are  the  only  successful  agri- 
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culturists.  In  the  capital,  Desterro,  in  the  port  of  Sao  Francisco, 
and  in  the  towns  of  Joinville,  Blumenau,  Itajahy,  and  Brusque, 
Germans  are  the  leading  citizens,  being  encountered  everywhere 
as  local  officials,  merchants,  pastors,  teachers  and  artisans.  In 
numerous  communities  where  the  German  element  is  practically 
exclusive,  German  self-government  exists.  The  States  of  Brazil 
are  divided  into  small  municipal  districts,  and  scores  of  these  are 
thus  administered  by  and  for  Germans.  Boad-building,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  general  public  utilities  are  under  German  supervision, 
and  Germans  are  permitted  to  maintain  a  system  of  taxation  for 
the  support  of  exclusive  German  schools  and  churches.  Only  in 
the  external  affairs  of  the  municipios  is  it  apparent  that  the 
country  is  Brazilian.  German  is  spoken  everywhere.  Even 
negro  natives  have  been  compelled,  owing  to  monopolisation  of 
trade  and  industry  by  German  employers ,  to  acquire  a  smattering 
of  the  perplexing  language.  Nothing  so  uniquely  illustrates  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  German  invasion  of  Brazil,  from  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  standpoint,  as  the  propaganda  map  issued  by  the  Hanse¬ 
atic  Colonisation  Company ,  which  shows  the  Germanised  sections 
of  Santa  Catharina  in  distinctive  colours.  A  notation  explains 
that  the  coloured  spots  are  “German  Colonies.”  The  impres¬ 
sion  is  thus  conveyed  that  a  big  slice  of  this  Brazilian  Common¬ 
wealth  is  German  soil.  The  delusion,  of  course,  is  a  bit  of  boom¬ 
ing  akin  to  the  glittering  information  retailed  by  American 
land-agents,  yet  it  does  not  unnaturally  suggest  that  the  wish  may 
be  father  to  the  thought. 

In  the  adjoining  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  although  colonisa¬ 
tion  is  less  advanced,  Germanism  is  even  more  pronounced  than 
in  Santa  Catharina.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Germans 
are  resident  in  the  State,  numbering  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  They  have  entered  every  field  of  economic  activity 
and  are  pre-eminent  in  most.  Organised  colonisation  is  super¬ 
intended  by  Dr.  Hermann  Meyer,  of  Leipzig,  who,  six  years  ago, 
acquired  a  territorial  grant  of  51,600  acres,  and  founded  the 
Colonies  of  New’  Wurttemberg  and  Xingu.  According  to  his 
prospectus,  “  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  far  better  suited  to  the  creation 
of  ‘  a  State  within  a  State  ’  than  the  sections  to  which  Germans 
have  flocked  in  N^orth  America.”  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  percentage  of  Germans  settled  in  Brazil  has  renounced 
German  citizenship.  Dr.  Meyer  writes  that  “Most  of  them, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  have  become  Brazilian 
citizens,  but  have  remained  Germans  in  speech  and  ideals,  and 
maintain  in  trade  and  in  general  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
the  Fatherland.”  The  Brazilian  representative  of  Dr.  Meyer’s 
colonising  concern  is  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Consul- 
General  at  Porto  Alegre. 
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Far  less  developed  than  the  Hanseatic  Colonies  in  Santa 
Catharina,  but  vaster  in  extent,  is  the  immense  territorial  con¬ 
cession  of’ the  German  Eio  Grande  North-West  Railway  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  a  Dresden  corporation  which  holds  a  grant  for  a 
trunk  line  along  the  Uruguay  river,  covering  a  total  area  of  4,600 
square  miles.  The  concession  resembles  in  general  characteristics 
the  Shantung  mining  concession,  which  gives  Germany  a  para¬ 
mount  influence  in  East  China.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
colonise  this  veritable  principality  of  a  land  grant,  because  the 
railway  company  has  failed  to  find  construction  funds.  The 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  imposed  the  condition  that  the 
land  may  be  settled  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  German  to  two 
settlers  of  other  nationalities,  but  the  ease  with  which  Germans 
in  Brazil  have  assimilated  European  immigration  of  all  origins 
—Italians,  Swiss,  Alsatians,  Greeks,  and  even  hostile  French 
and  Poles — relieves  this  restriction  of  any  embarrassing  feature. 
Eio  Grande  do  Sul’s  soil  and  sub-tropical  climate  are  peculiarly 
suitable  for  cattle-raising,  resembling  the  La  Plata  States  of  the 
Argentine,  and  there  are  planted  the  hopes  of  a  great  German 
meat  industry  which  shall  some  day  make  the  Fatherland  inde¬ 
pendent  of  foreign  pork  and  beef  and  obviate  the  danger  of  such  a 
meat  famine  as  the  Empire  is  now  experiencing. 

These  various  colonising  concerns  conduct  a  sleepless  propa¬ 
ganda  throughout  German-speaking  Europe.  They  emit  whole 
libraries  of  literature  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  brochures,  maps 
and  newspaper  publications,  one  vieing  with  the  other  in  painting 
Brazil  as  a  picture  of  glorious  future,  alwmys  providing  that 
Germans  in  goodly  numbers  go  there  to  develop  it.  Public 
lectures  are  delivered  from  time  to  time,  the  speakers  dwelling  in 
glowing  terms  upon  the  desirability  of  Germanising  the  giant 
Republic  of  the  Dom  Pedros.  The  Berlin  Tageblatt,  in  response 
to  the  growing  interest  of  Germans  in  South  America, 
has  despatched  a  special  commissioner  to  Brazil  to  make  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  upon  the  status  of  Deutschthum  there. 
All  sorts  of  tempting  bait  are  dangled  before  the  Hans 
and  Michael  who  are  contemplating  emigration.  They  are 
assured,  for  instance,  that  Germans  may  live  in  Brazil  for 
years  without  a  sight  of  a  policeman  or  a  soldier.  Another 
report  mentions  encouragingly  that  lager  beer,  brewed  by 
German  breweries  on  the  spot,  is  gradually  supplanting  Paraguay 
tea  as  the  national  beverage  of  the  country.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  ease  with  which  families  are  bred,  thanks  to  favouring 
climatic  conditions.  Parents  with  twelve  or  fourteen  children  are 
described  as  common  throughout  the  “German  Colonies,”  and  it 
IS  pointed  out  that  amid  the  urgent  demands  for  manual  labour  in 
Brazil  they  constitute  real  blessings,  instead  of  mill-stones,  as 
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they  frequently  prove  in  Germany,  with  its  bitter  struggle  for 
existence.  Moneyless  emigrants,  with  qualms  about  a  home  in 
Brazil,  are  informed  that  a  very  decent  existence  can  be  enjoyed 
for  the  first  year  or  two  in  log-huts,  with  palmetto-leaves  for 
roofs.  In  addition  to  a  great  variety  of  this  kind  of  persuasion, 
the  colonising  syndicates  offer  settlers  practical  inducements  in 
the  shape  of  cheap  land.  Farms  of  65  acres  can  be  had  for  from 
£30  to  £50,  and  building  lots  in  towns  for  £12  to  £15.  Property 
may  be  bought  on  seven  years’  time,  and  10  per  cent,  rebate  is 
granted  to  cash  purchasers. 

The  efforts  of  the  colonising  companies  and  exporters  are  sup¬ 
ported  vigorously  by  an  influential  organisation  known  as  the 
Gerrnan-Brazilian  Society,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin  and 
branches  throughout  the  country.  It  stands  in  close  relation  to 
the  German  Colonial  Society,  the  propaganda  branch  of  the 
Imperial  Colonial  Office.  It  maintains  a  systematic  campaign  of 
education  through  public  meetings  and  publications,  designed  to 
keep  Brazil  to  the  front  as  the  ideal  outlet  for  German  capital  and 
surplus  population.  The  Society  for  the  Perpetuation  of  the 
German  Language  Abroad  is  also  an  active  promoter  of  Ger¬ 
manism  in  Brazil,  devoting  funds  to  the  endowment  of  schools, 
libraries  and  churches  in  the  Germanised  districts.  The 
president  of  the  society  is  Professor  Adolf  Wagner,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  who  relieves  himself  of  periodical  caustic  tirades 
against  the  iNIonroe  doctrine. 

Apart  from  the  colonising  enterprises  which  are  the  tangible 
attempts  of  Germans  to  secure  a  foothold  in  the  country,  German 
influence  everywhere  in  Brazil  is  actively  at  work.  Not  many 
months  ago  Brazilians  were  agitated  by  the  reconnoitring  cruise 
of  a  German  gunboat  up  the  Amazon  river.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Germans  in  the  country  are  about  to  organise  a  “Ger¬ 
manic  mutual  protection  association,’’  the  membership  of  which 
shall  be  open  to  all  persons  of  Germanic  races,  whether  Germans, 
Austrians,  Swuss,  Dutch,  or  Scandinavians.  The  purpose  of  the 
association,  as  set  forth  in  its  articles,  is  “  to  protect  its  members 
against  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  local  authorities,  and  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  imperfect  administration  of  the  law.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  association  shall  be  the  focus  of  German  in¬ 
fluence  in  Brazil,  and  shall  help  to  cement  the  Germanic  element 
now  distributed  throughout  the  Republic,  to  foster  a  feeling  of 
unity  among  Germans,  and  to  persuade  them  to  co-operate  in 
asserting  their  just  desires  and  protecting  their  interests.’’  This 
determination  of  Germans  to  remain  German  in  everything  but 
formal  citizenship  is  naturally  annoying  to  the  Brazilians  them¬ 
selves.  It  seems  certain  that  they  have  imbibed  none  of  the 
nationalistic  spirit  of  their  “adopted’’  country.  They,  indeed, 
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tight  shy  of  any  such  influences.  By  origin  and  training  superior 
to  the  native  Latin,  they  refuse  to  become  assimilated  with  an 
inferior  civilisation.  Senor  Barboas  Lima,  a  distinguished 
deputy,  addressing  the  Federal  Congress  at  Eio  Janeiro  last 
autumn,  referred  scathingly  to  this  organised,  unyielding 
foreign  invasion,  and  alleged  that  through  it  the  south  of  Brazil 
is  undergoing  gradual,  but  certain,  denationalisation. 

In  middle  and  north  Brazil,  German  effort  is  confined  to  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits.  In  all  the  busy  trade  centres  the  German  flag 
waves  over  important  establishments  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Hamburg  or  Berlin.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Sao 
Paulo  and  Porto  Alegre  Germans  wage  hot  competition  with 
English,  American  and  French  houses.  They  are  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  their  position  as  Brazil’s  third  greatest  commercial  rela¬ 
tion.  In  1901  Brazil  bought  dG‘2,000,000  worth  of  German  goods 
and  exported  to  Germany  T6 ,400 ,000  worth  of  its  own  products. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  coffee  plantations,  the  economic  prop  of  the 
Republic,  are  owned  by  Germans;  although  only  15  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  crop,  representing  T3, 200 ,000,  comes  to  Germany,  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  rich  trade  in  the  bean  is  in 
German  hands. 

Upon  the  basis  that  control  of  communications  is  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  guarantee  of  economic  predominance,  Germans  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  an  important  hold  upon  Brazilian  shipping. 
Three  lines  connect  Germany  with  Brazilian  ix)rts — the  Ham- 
burg-American ,  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg 
South  American  Steamship  Company — while  the  Sloman  Line 
(New  York-Rio  Janeiro)  is  also  German  owned.  These  corpora¬ 
tions  have  divided  Brazil’s  long  Atlantic  frontage  into  well- 
ordered,  non-conflicting  sections,  with  a  view  to  centralising  traffic 
into  their  hands.  Boats  go  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  middle 
Brazil  weekly,  and  semi-monthly  to  northern  and  southern  ports. 
Formerly  coasting  traffic  was  largely  in  German  hands,  but  the 
new  Cabotagem  Law  makes  it  necessary  that  coasting  vessels  now 
carry  the  Brazilian  flag.  The  Hamburg  Lines,  however,  main¬ 
tain  an  extensive  system  of  lighters,  tugs  and  barges  for  harbour 
and  loading  work  at  all  ports.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  German 
financial  Press  that  Germans,  representing  the  Hamburg- 
.\merican  Line,  will  soon  acquire  the  “  Braziliero  Lloyd,”  the 
great  Amazon  River  Line  which  dominates  inland  shipping. 
.\rrangements  have  also  been  afoot  for  the  consolidation  with  the 
German  companies  of  the  Booth  Steamship  Line  of  England,  the 
only  service  seriously  competing  wuth  German  ships  for  Brazilian 
Transatlantic  traffic.  When  these  several  arrangements  are  com¬ 
pleted,  German  influence  upon  Brazilian  shipping  will  be  almost 
incontestable. 
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The  only  built  railway  in  Brazil  owned  by  Germans  is  the 
Oeste  de  Minas  line,  connecting  Bio  Janeiro  wdth  the  great  coffee 
country  to  the  north.  This  road  was  financed  by  the  Disconto 
Gesellschaft  Bank  of  Berlin— the  same  institution  in  whose  behalf 
German  guns  spoke  in  Venezuela — to  the  extent  of  23,000,000 
marks.  The  interest  upon  the  investment,  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  was  in  default 
since  1898,  however,  and  the  railway  for  a  long  time  was  en¬ 
tangled  in  some  confiscatory  litigation  which  threatened  to  invoke 
the  intervention  of  the  German  Government. 

Splendid  facilities  for  widening  German  economic  influence  in 
the  Brazils  are  furnished  by  the  Brazilian  Bank  for  Germany, 
organised  in  1887  with  a  capital  of  .£500,000.  It  has  played  an 
important  rdle  in  the  development  of  German  trade  and  industry 
and  enjoyed  a  prosperous,  dividend-paying  career.  The  bank  is 
owned  by  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft  of  Berlin  and  the  Nord- 
deutsche  Bank  of  Hamburg,  with  head  offices  in  Hamburg  and 
branches  at  Bio  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Santos,  and  Porto  Alegre. 
Its  chief  purpose  is  to  give  German  capital  an  opportunity  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  financing  of  Brazil’s  vast  international  trade  and 
to  emancipate  German  merchants  from  dependence  upon  the 
English  money  market.  One  of  its  specialities  is  the  discounting 
of  bills  against  Brazilian  buyers  of  German  products,  whereby  the 
Fatherland’s  exporters  are  enabled  to  woo  trade  upon  the  exces¬ 
sively  long  credit  basis  common  in  South  America.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft  and  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  the  two  fine  Berlin  institutions  which  furnish  the  financial 
sinews  for  all  Germany’s  over-sea  ventures,  have  split  South 
America  into  specific  “  spheres  of  influence.”  By  agreement  the 
Disconto  Bank  operates  in  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  Chile,  while 
the  Deutsche  Bank  is  permitted  exclusive  rights  in  the  Argentine, 
Peru  and  the  rest  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  is  stated 
that  nearly  one-third  of  Brazil’s  external  national  debt  of 
£42,000,000  is  owing  to  German  bankers  and  capitalists. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  apostles  and  historians  of  the 
German  movement  in  Brazil.  Their  name  is  legion,  but  their 
line  of  thought  so  identical  that  to  quote  one  or  two  of  them  is 
to  represent  them  all  in  composite.  One  of  the  frankest  exponents 
of  the  case  is  the  w’^ell-known  Professor  Gustav  Schmoller  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In 
his  work  on  Commerce  and  Power  (1900)  Schmoller  says  :  “  We 
must,  at  all  costs,  wish  that,  during  the  next  hundred  years,  a 
German  country  of  20,000,000  to  30,000,000  Germans  will  arise 
in  South  Brazil.  It  matters  not  whether  it  remains  a  part  of 
Brazil,  forms  an  independent  State,  or  comes  into  closer  relations 
with  the  German  Empire.  Without,  however,  a  connection 
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whose  stability  is  guaranteed  by  warships — without  the  possibility 
of  forcible  German  intervention  there — such  a  development  is 
endangered.” 

Later  on ,  in  the  same  chapter ,  Schmoller  adds  :  ‘  ‘  The  con¬ 
quest  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  has  altered  the  political  and 
economic  ethics  of  the  United  States.  Their  tendency  to  exclude 
Europe  from  the  markets  of  North  and  South  America  necessarily 
presages  grave  conflicts  in  the  future.”  Again  :  “  Without  settle¬ 
ments  such  as  Germany  possesses  in  Kiao-chau  (China),  and 
without  the  protection  of  a  powerful  fleet,  exploitation  and  the 
holding  open  of  middle  and  South  American  markets  will  be 
impossible.” 

Dr.  Walther  Kundt,  who  has  published  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  authoritative  accounts  of  Deutschthum  in  Brazil,  closes  his 
exhaustive  work  with  the  following  remarks  :  — 

Brazil  is  a  crippled,  poorly-organised  community  of  16,000,000  souls — 
frivolous,  uneducated,  unscientific,  inartistic,  unmilitary ;  who  can  neither 
colonise,  establish  proper  means  of  communication,  build  a  fleet,  regulate 
finances  nor  guarantee  justice;  a  government  that  cannot  be  described 
as  anything  but  a  robber  band.  Yet  these  people  hold  sway  over  a  rich 
and  fruitful  empire  the  size  of  Europe,  which  could  take  over  the  role  now 
played  by  the  United  States  if  only  people  of  Germanic,  instead  of  Latin, 
extraction  ruled  there.  The  Brazilian  does  not  like  the  foreigner.  He 
feels  a  dislike  for  the  representatives  of  a  nation  the  superior  of  his  own 
in  intelligence;  but  the  Brazilians  are  not  capable  of  maintaining  a  firm 
resistance  to  demands.  If  foreign  companies  or  foreign  States  want 
concessions  from  the  Government  at  Rio  Janeiro,  they  will  get  them  .  .  . 
Real  successes  in  Brazil,  however,— and  this  must  be  strongly  emphasised — 
are  not  possible  through  isolated  attempts  of  individuals  or  small  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  only  if  German  capital,  supported  by  public  opinion  and  by  the 
German  Government,  turns  itself  Brazilwards.  One  does  not  expect  that 
the  German  Government  can,  as  yet,  assert  itself  energetically  in  Brazil. 
It  is  the  Government’s  duty  to  protect  and  to  further  existing  interests, 
not  to  create  new  ones,  but  when  interests  are  established  we  must  be 
assured  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  intervene  on  their  behalf  with 
the  greatest  possible  vigour  ...  As  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  I  believe 
that  this  rests  upon  a  thoroughly  antiquated  foundation,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  century,  will  give  way  to  another  foreign  policy  upon  the 
part  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  What  will  eventually  become  of  the  South 
.4merican  States,  now  ruled  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  elements,  no  one 
knows.  That  they  cannot  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  most  incapable 
branch  of  the  Latin  race,  however,  is  certain.  In  the  future  they  will 
play  the  same  role  as  Turkey  and  China,  whose  continued  existence  is 
possible  only  through  the  jealousies  of  the  Powers ;  but  the  economic 
conquest  of  these  lands  by  the  Western  peoples  is  already  in  progress. 
Germany  has  taken  therein  the  share  to  which  it  is  entitled.  May  it  do 
the  same  in  South  America  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  avowal  of  German  aspirations  in 
Brazil  ever  uttered  from  a  responsible  quarter  is  an  article 
published  in  1903  by  the  Grenzhoten,  of  Leipzig,  an  in¬ 
fluential  weekly  review,  the  semi-offleial  character  of  which  was 
established  by  the  fact  that  it  was  chosen  as  the  medium  of  bring- 
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ing  Emperor  William’s  celebrated  religious  manifesto  to  public 
notice.  After  pointing  out  that  Asia  was  daily  becoming  more 
Russian,  and  Africa  more  British,  the  Grenzhoten  asked  if  the 
Germans  could  really  shut  themselves  out  of  the  remaining 
ungrabbed  Continent  (South  America),  and  added  :  — 

Above  all,  German  enterprise  in  South  America  must  avoid  a  wasting 
distrih^idon  of  power  by  concentrating  its  energy  in  the  three  southern¬ 
most  StaW^  of  Brazil.  In  South  Brazil,  according  to  expert  opinion,  the 
best  conditions  exist  for  the  development  of  colonisation,  and  the  Germans 
who  have  settled  there  have  through  five  generations  preserved  their 
German  identity.  The  establishment  of  Imperial  German  consulates  in 
Curitiba,  Desterro,  Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  Grande  proves  that  we  have 
already  begun  to  prepare  these  giant  areas.  Just  as  the  old  Von  der 
Heydt  rescript  once  prohibited  German  emigration  to  Brazil,  however, 
must  we  now  pass  laws  making  it  a  punishable  offence  for  Germans  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries  than  Brazil.  xVs  soon  as  we  have  brought 
South  Brazil  within  our  sphere  of  interest,  we  can  guarantee  settlers 
absolutely  undisturbed  development,  the  more  so  as  German  capital  will 
naturally  under  such  circumstances  be  induced  to  interest  itself  extensively 
in  those  sections.  We  must,  however,  guard  against  transplanting  Gernia)i 
bureaucrats  to  Brazil.  Let  us  permit  the  country  as  great  a  degree  of 
self-government  as  possible.  Let  us  permit  it  to  be  ruled  by  officials  raised 
and  educated  there,  and  let  us  organise  a  colonial  army  in  which  every 
man  can  .serve  his  time  without  returning  to  Germany.  Let  us  also  give 
Brazil  most-favoured-nation  tariff  preferences.  Within  a  few  years,  then, 
we  shall  see  the  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  a  vigorous  German 
colonial  empire,  which  shall  perhaps  become  the  finest  and  most  lasting 
colonial  enterprise  old  Europe  ever  created. 

Based,  then,  upon  their  achievements  so  far  and  their  expressed 
hopes  for  the  future,  the  German  programme  in  Brazil  would 
seem  to  contemplate  :  — 

1.  Colonisation  of  Southern  Brazil  with  settlers,  who  shall 
remain  German  in  language,  trade,  ideals,  and  surroundings. 

2.  Expansion  of  German  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial 
activity,  with  control  of  means  of  communication,  both  inland  and 
oceanic. 

3.  Abandonment  or  modification  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  by 
the  United  States,  which  shall  eventually  permit  economic  pre¬ 
dominance  to  be  tinned  to  political  account  without  war. 

To  the  student  of  moving  events  the  passing  of  the  years 
promises  no  more  fascinating  prospect  than  the  development  of 
this  chrysalis  of  great  expectations. 


Frederic  William  Wile. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  CHAEACTEE  OF  THE 

JEWS.' 


The  subject  of  this  character-study  is  represented  to-day,  on  a 
moderate  computation,  by  more  than  eleven  million  survivors  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  of  persecution.  The  calculation  is 
reached  as  follows  :  The  latest  statistics  of  Jewish  population  put 
their  number  at  11,102,389,  and  the  twenty  centuries  of  persecu¬ 
tion  are  made  up  by  the  190-5  years  now  complete  in  our  calendar, 
with  an  allowance  for  the  oppression  of  the  Romans  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  era,  while  the  Russian  atrocities  of  the 
present  winter  preclude,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  any  deduction 
from  the  total  at  this  end  of  the  scale. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  existence  of  the  Jews — apart  from 
their  numbers  and  their  influence — is  a  fact  in  “  ethology  ”  of  the 
utmost  interest  and  importance.  By  every  known  law  of  history 
this  unfortunate  people  should  have  been  crushed  out  of  existence 
several  centuries  ago.  They  have  lacked  even  the  first  of  the 
conditions  which  have  favoured  the  survival,  say,  of  the  negroes 
in  America.  They  have  nowhere  been  an  aboriginal  tribe,  gradu¬ 
ally  suffering  displacement  by  the  overgrowth  of  a  more  highly 
civilised  community.  They  have  never  possessed  the  condition 
or  instinct  of  nationality  supplied  by  the  sense  of  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  and  soil,  which  accounts,  as  in  Norway  and  Hungary,  not 
merely  for  the.  survival  but  for  the  revival  of  nations.  Scattered 
and  driven,  as  they  have  always  been,  expelled  even  from  England 
under  Edward  I.,  and  excluded  to  a  certain  degree  under  Edward 
VTI.,  the  Jews  have  clung  to  corporate  existence  with  a  baffling 
tenacity,  and  have  exhibited  in  every  age  and  country  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  faculty  for  constructing  on  the  barest  basis  of  toleration 
a  firm  and  an  eminent  stronghold.  Take  the  annals  of  their 
history  where  we  will ;  we  shall  find  that  it  follows  the  same  course, 
through  oppression,  persecution,  and  ostracism,  to  secret  or  overt 
power. 

Take,  as  a  typical  instance,  the  annals  of  the  Jews  in  France. 
There  were  Church  law’s  against  the  Jews  as  early  as  .\.D.  465,  and 
within  the  next  hundred  years  the  Merovingian  Councils  forbade 
Jews  to  be  judges  or  tax-collectors,  or  to  exercise  any  civic  or 
administrative  rights  over  Christians,  unless  they  had  been  pre- 

(1)  A  paper  read  before  the  Ethological  Society,  November  22nd,  1905. 
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viously  baptised.  The  Jews  might  not  appear  in  public  during 
Holy  Week,  nor  walk  before  ecclesiastics,  nor  convert  or  torture 
Christian  slaves.  In  a.d.  629  King  Dagobert  proposed  to  drive 
from  his  domains  all  Jews  who  would  not  accept  Christianity.  In 
the  Carlovingian  period  the  Jews  were  again  numerous  in  France, 
but  their  position  was  regulated  by  law.  Their  commercial  im¬ 
portance  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Isaac  the  Jew  was  a 
member  of  Charlemagne’s  embassy  in  797  to  the  Court  of  Haroun 
al-Rashid,  and  King  Louis  le  Debonnaire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  took  the  Jews  under  his  protection  with  special  re¬ 
ference  to  their  position  as  merchants.  The  next  three  centuries 
witnessed  the  transformation  of  French  society  under  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  organisation  of  trade-gilds. 
Both  lines  of  progress  proved  oppressive  to  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as 
they  contained  the  elements  of  greed  and  exclusiveness  which  sub¬ 
sequently  found  expression  in  the  religious  crusades.  French 
Judaism  and  Franco- Jewish  culture  flourished  despite  these  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Eabbinical  schools  rendered  learning  illustrious,  and 
a  line  of  scholars  and  poets  led  up  to  the  famous  names  of  Gershon, 
the  “Light  of  the  Exile,’’  and  Eashi  of  Troyes,  in  whom  is 
personified  the  genius  of  northern  French  Judaism.  “  Thence¬ 
forth,’’  in  the  words  of  Professor  Gottheil  of  Columbia  University, 
“French  Judaism  becomes  one  of  the  poles  of  universal 
Judaism.’’  ^ 

The  story  of  the  intervening  centuries  need  not  detain  us  in 
detail.  In  1096  the  heroes  of  the  First  Crusade  shut  up  the  Jews 
of  Eouen  in  a  church,  and  put  them  to  the  sword  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  age  or  sex.  In  the  time  of  the  Second  Crusade  a  grandson 
of  Eashi  was  among  the  victims  of  its  zeal,  and  it  is  especially 
noticeable  for  the  purpose  of  this  character-study  that  two  terrible 
legacies  were  beipieathed  to  the  Jews  of  Europe  by  these  two 
crusading  expeditions.  The  first  was  the  charge  of  ritual  murder, 
and  the  second  was  the  trade  of  usury.  Each  is  directly  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  historical  cause.  Macaulay’s  schoolboy  is 
aware  that  King  Eichard  I.  of  England  was  unable  to  get  home  till 
an  enormous  ransom  had  been  paid  for  him ;  and  generally ,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  soldiers  and  adventurers  who  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land  were  obliged  to  raise  money  for  their  daily  necessities 
as  well  as  for  the  exigencies  of  warfare.  The  easiest  course  was 
to  go  to  the  Jews — in  a  phrase  which  has  become  proverbial — and 
to  change  solid  Jewish  merchants,  pursuing  an  honourable  and  a 
useful  livelihood,  into  miserable  usurers,  demanding  exorbitant 
rates  of  interest  for  loans  which  they  did  not  wish  to  lend,  and 


(1)  See  The  Jewish  Encyclofcedia  (Funk  and  Wagnalls),  s.v.  France. 
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for  which  they  could  take  no  security.  And  as  to  the  charge  of 
ritual  murder  :  here  were  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  thirsting  for 
blood  and  adventure,  and  bound  for  Jerusalem  on  a  quest  which 
aroused  the  worst  passions  of  fanaticism,  and  there  were  the 
descendants  of  the  people  who  had  crucified  the  Christ.  What 
better  excuse  could  they  seek  for  extorting  money  at  the  sword ’s- 
point?  and  in  what  more  likely  flesh  should  they  baptise  their 
dedicated  steel? 

This  summary  does  not  wholly  account  for  the  evil  qualities  of 
the  Jews ;  still  less  must  it  be  taken  to  contain  or  convey  the 
whole  history  of  the  Crusades.  At  the  most,  it  suggests  some 
effects  produced  on  the  character  of  the  Jews,  not  merely  in  France , 
but  in  other  countries  from  which  the  Crusaders  were  drawn,  or 
through  which  they  passed,  in  that  epoch  of  ignorant  superstition, 
of  harsh  use  of  physical  superiority,  and  of  lawlessness  only 
checked  by  fear.  Two  invariable  factors  contributed  to  the  same 
result  :  the  one  was  the  separateness  of  the  Jew's,  rendering  them 
liable  to  all  kinds  of  suspicion ;  and  the  other  was  the  high  moral 
and  mental  standard  which  tended  to  make  them  the  objects  of 
jealousy  and  hate  on  the  part  of  the  majority  from  whom  they  held 
aloof. 

These  seeds,  then,  were  sown  early.  The  oppression  by  rods  in 
France  was  a  scourge  of  scorpions  in  Germany.  About  12,000 
Jews  are  said  to  have  perished  by  massacre  in  the  Ehenish  cities 
alone  between  May  and  July,  1096.  The  crimes  of  ritual  murder, 
of  desecration  of  the  Host,  of  poisoning  the  wells,  and  so  forth, 
were  freely  imputed  to  them ;  and  rumours  once  set  afoot  were 
more  difficult  to  arrest  then  than  now,  more  particularly  as  the 
channels  of  information  would  be  closed  to  contrary  statements. 
Popular  feeling  was  inflamed,  and  no  accusation  w'as  too  wild  to 
find  its  acceptance  and  its  consequences.  The  Black  Death  was 
ascribed  to  the  Jews  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
caused  another  general  slaughter  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Germany. 

The  record  of  slaughter  and  expulsion  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  attempts  to  solve  the  Jewish  question  by  extermination ,  may  be 
stated  categorically  ;  in  1096  there  were  massacres  of  the  Jews 
by  the  Crusaders  on  a  large  scale  at  Metz,  Spiers,  Worms,  Mayence 
(where  the  slain  are  said  to  have  numbered  over  a  thousand), 
Cologne,  and  its  neighbouring  villages,  Treves,  Kegensburg,  and 
other  Bhenish  cities.  When  these  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem 
in  July,  1099,  they  signalised  their  success  by  driving  all  the  Jews 
of  that  city  into  one  of  the  synagogues,  and  there  burning  them 
alive.  The  Second  Crusade  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
was  also  marked  by  Jewish  persecutions  in  various  parts  of  western 
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Christendom  ;  and  every  Englishman  is  aware  that  in  September, 
1199,  when  Richard  I.  was  starting  for  the  Third  Crusade,  his 
followers,  assisted  by  the  populace,  attacked  the  Jews  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Colchester,  and  other  towns,  while  in 
York  on  the  following  March  16th,  a  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  of 
all  ages,  with  their  Rabbi  at  their  head,  killed  themselves  in 
order  to  escape  slaughter  or  baptism.  It  has  been  correctly  re¬ 
marked  that  economically  and  socially  alike  the  Crusades  were 
disastrous  for  the  Jews  of  Europe,  and  we  note  that  after  their  date 
there  begins  that  series  of  expulsions  of  the  Jewish  communities 
from  various  countries,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
exodus  of  16,000  Jews  from  England  under  Edward  I.  ;  the  well- 
known  exodus  from  Spain  under  Torquemada,  by  whom  it  was 
said  that  at  least  2,000  Jews  had  been  burnt  at  the  stake,  and 
whose  record  in  other  respects  as  the  head  of  the  Grand  Inquisi¬ 
tion  adds  a  painful  chapter  to  the  history  of  his  peninsula ;  the 
expulsion  from  France  in  1182,  and  the  second  expulsion  from 
that  country  in  1306,  followed  by  a  third  in  1394,  as  w'ell  as 
Germany’s  record,  which  included  the  expulsion  from  Silesia. 
Thus,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  history  from  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages  gave  the  Jews  a  bad  name,  and  it  is  equally  fair  to  add  that 
the  responsible  makers  of  history — the  kings  and  statesmen  of  the 
succeeding  centuries — contributed  very  powerfully  to  the  aim  of 
making  the  Jews  live  down  to  the  bad  name  that  had  attached  to 
them. 

There  are  certain  native  Jewish  characteristics  which  tend  to 
make  them  less  than  thoroughly  good  citizens.  By  their  observance 
of  a  separate  Sabbath,  and  by  the  Levitical  precepts  which  require 
them  to  abstain  from  certain  foods ,  and  only  to  eat  others  prepared 
in  a  particular  way,  the  Jews  have  earned  a  reputation  for  holding 
aloof  from  their  fellow-men,  not  merely  in  their  religious  devo¬ 
tions,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  their  social  intercourse.  The 
strict  law  against  the  intermarriage  of  Jews  with  Gentiles  has, 
of  course,  contributed  to  this  result.  These  tendencies  may  be 
said  to  grow  less,  according  as  the  country  in  which  the  Jews 
reside  maintains  a  liberal  attitude  towards  its  inhabitants ,  of  what¬ 
ever  denomination.  But  the  policy  of  European  rulers  in  the  cen¬ 
turies  succeeding  to  the  Crusades  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
this  enlightened  principle.  They  pent  the  Jews  into  Ghettoes 
where  every  separatist  instinct  was  bound  to  develop  itself  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  its  power,  and  then  they  issued  manifestoes  and 
State  papers  accusing  the  Jews  of  holding  aloof  from  their  fellow- 
men. 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill’s  imagination  has  reconstructed  the  Ghetto- 
life,  and  helps  us  to  realise  the  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants.  He 
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writes  that  its  “  gates  were  closed  at  midnight  and  opened  in 
the  morning,  unless  it  was  the  Sabbath  or  a  Christian  holiday, 
when  they  remained  shut  all  day,  so  that  no  Jew  could  go  in  or  out 
of  the  court,  the  street,  the  big  and  little  square,  and  the  one  or 
two  tiny  alleys  that  made  up  the  Ghetto.  At  night  the  watchmen 
rowed  round  and  round  its  canals  in  large  harcas,  which  the  Jews 
had  to  pay  for.”  But  one  day  it  happened  that  a  child  found  his 
way  out  of  the  Ghetto,  and  Mr.  Zangwill  describes  the  “wonder 
and  perturbation  ”  w’hich  thrilled  him  at  seeing  the  most  ordinary 
sights  of  the  city  of  Venice  in  which  this  sketch  is  placed.  The 
whole  of  this  story,  which  only  occupies  a  few  pages  of  The 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto,  is  itself  a  remarkable  character-study, 
for  it  points  the  significance — not  merely  for  one  small  child  of 
the  Ghetto,  but  for  generation  after  generation  of  Jews  who  were 
born  and  bred  within  the  area  of  those  sealed  gates — of  that  forcible 
exclusion  from  the  life  and  movement  and  progress  which  the  out¬ 
side  world  was  making.  To  describe  these  centuries  of  Jewish 
history  as  a  period  of  imprisonment  within  a  Ghetto,  chequered 
by  spasms  of  hate  which  led  to  massacre  and  torture,  is  doubtless 
an  exaggeration ;  but  in  studying  the  character  of  the  Jews  con¬ 
siderable  weight  must  be  given  to  those  years  of  extraordinary 
experience,  when,  with  intellects  above  the  common,  and  with 
every  ability  to  take  part  in  the  drama  of  human  affairs,  they  were 
subjected  to  the  severest  bondage,  both  of  body  and  of  soul.  In 
the  years  when  society  as  a  whole  was  released  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  feudalism,  and  moved  steadily  towards  a  degree  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-assertion,  the  tendency  of  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  the  Jews  was  towards  segregation,  dependence,  and 
that  particular  psychological  condition  which  is  described  as  self¬ 
involution. 

It  should  be  possible  at  this  stage  to  discover  and  to  give  names 
to  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  characteristics  which  the  Jews  of  the 
European  Ghettoes  wnuld  be  likely  to  have  acquired  when  the 
time  came  for  their  emancipation.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
of  these  is  the  quality  of  narrowness.  A  narrow  sky  and  narrow- 
streets  produce  inevitably  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  mental 
horizon  and  the  emotional  compass  of  those  w'ho  are  thus  re¬ 
stricted.  With  this  narrowness  there  would  go  a  large  degree  of 
self-absorption.  Shut  in  with  their  own  interests,  and  shut  out 
from  the  movements  of  the  w’orld  without,  the  Jews  would  be 
compelled  more  and  more  to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  and  to 
develop  in  an  intense  degree  the  possibilities  open  to  them  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  Ghetto  walls.  The  schools  of  com¬ 
mentators  and  Talmudists  which  grew  up  within  those  walls 
carried  the  study  of  their  texts  to  the  utmost  limit  of  pedantic 
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scholarship.  They  teased  and  worried  it  into  anagrams  and 
acrostics  for  lack  of  those  vivifying  influences  which  dwellers  out¬ 
side  the  walls  received,  as  it  were,  through  the  pores  of  their 
skin.  If  we  could  imagine  a  Baconian  fanatic  shut  up  in  a  Shake¬ 
spearean  library,  not  merely  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  but 
through  the  lives  of  generations  of  his  descendants,  and  can  con¬ 
ceive  the  use  to  which  he  would  put  this  enforced  study  of  his 
subject,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  labour  bestow^ed  by  the 
Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  interpretation  and  annotation  of 
the  works  of  their  own  religion.  Again,  and  in  the  same  context, 
while  traders  outside  the  Ghetto  were  constantly  brought  into 
contact  with  the  wider  ideas  derived  from  the  discoveries  of 
geographers,  of  astronomers  and  explorers,  so  that  even  if  they 
were  engaged  in  trade — one  might  say  especially  if  they  were 
engaged  in  trade — their  business  would  be  filled  with  romantic 
possibilities,  and  w’ould  touch  at  every  point  the  fringe  of  romantic 
adventure,  Jewish  men  of  business  on  the  contrary  were  restricted 
to  the  ugliest  side  of  that  business  of  exchange.  They  missed  its 
more  ennobling  and  inspiring  aspects,  and  had  little  or  no  cause  to 
regard  it  from  any  higher  standard  than  that  of  the  ledger  and  the 
scales.  A  third  characteristic  which  was  certain  to  be  developed 
under  these  conditions  is  that  of  fear,  with  its  close  ally  cunning. 
Even  when  the  fear  of  actual  physical  persecution  was 
removed,  or  was  at  any  rate  so  occasional  as  to  be  negli¬ 
gible  for  years  together,  the  Jews  were  constantly  oppressed 
by  the  yet  more  humiliating  fear  of  giving  offence,  of  being 
laughed  at,  and  of  being  spat  at;  and  this  fear  which  was 
carried  about  with  them  by  day  and  by  night  would  surely 
induce  a  cunning  and  a  cringing  attitude  towards  those  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  conditions  of  Ghetto 
life  even  more  intolerable  than  they  were.  Somewhat  akin  to 
this  last  characteristic  would  be  that  of  assimilativeness.  The 
fear  of  drawing  attention  to  themselves  by  being  different  from 
others  would  lead  them  to  try  to  escape  attention  by  becoming 
like  others  in  external  things.  The  Jew  may  be  said  to  be 
naturally  dramatic,  and  his  adaptiveness,  of  which  we  hear  and 
see  very  much  at  the  present  day, may ,  in  all  probability,  be  traced 
to  this  eagerness  to  assume  the  colours  of  his  environment  in  order 
to  assist  his  struggle  for  survival.  Another  characteristic  which, 
whether  natural  or  not,  must  certainly  have  been  intensified  by 
the  experience  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  acquisitiveness  of  the 
Jews.  It  may  be  that  they  have  a  native  prejudice  in  favour  of 
surrounding  themselves  with  the  best  of  material  things,  but  this 
tendency,  which  might  have  been  corrected  under  happier  con¬ 
ditions,  could  not  but  have  been  developed  to  the  utmost  of  its 
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capacity  in  these  uncomfortable  Ghettoes.  The  Jew  who  got  on 
best,  who  became  most  powerful  in  a  worldly  sense,  was  most 
likely  to  have  the  acerbities  of  his  lot  alleviated,  and  to  win  a 
position  of  contemptuous  toleration  when  his  business  brought 
j  him  into  contact  with  the  big  men  of  the  city  outside.  And  there 
[  is  another  characteristic,  perhaps  entirely  due  to  the  effects  of  his- 
!  torical  environment.  The  solidarity  of  the  Jews  is  a  phrase  which 
was  very  freely  used  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  about  the  aliens, 
j  In  seeking  the  cause  of  this  solidarity,  which  is  an  undoubted 
factor  in  Jewish  life,  one  tends  to  forget  that,  ethologically,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  quality  which  one  would  expect  to  find.  The  Jews 
have  no  common  soil,  no  common  spoken  language,  and  hardly  a 
common  religion,  so  different  are  the  aspects  of  that  religion  in 
various  countries,  and  in  various  sections  of  those  who  practise  it. 
Moreover,  the  self-interest  of  the  Jews  is  all  against  their  hanging 
together,  and  all  in  favour  of  their  adopting  the  politics  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  Yet  so  strong  is 
the  tradition  set  by  the  common  interests  of  the  Ghetto  that  Jewish 
solidarity  is  a  more  marked  characteristic  to-day  than  the  self- 
interest  of  scattered  communities  of  the  Jews. 

The  question  plainly  arises  in  an  unprejudiced  mind  :  how  has  it 
happened  that,  with  every  historical  cause  for  extinction,  and  with 
every  cause  for  the  development  of  the  Jews  into  a  race  as  black  as 
their  enemies  paint  them,  they  have  yet  had  a  force  within  them¬ 
selves  which  has  enabled  them  not  merely  to  survive,  but  to  exhibit 
virtues  and  capacities  which  qualify  them  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  whatever  country  their  lot  may  fall? 

The  great  corrective  in  the  Jewish  character  which  was  not  due 
'  to  historical  environment,  though  it  was  intensified  by  the  con- 
;  ditions  of  that  environment,  was  supplied  by  the  Jew’s  immense 
talent  and  power  of  idealisation.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  had 
it  not  been  for  his  capacity  of  abstracting  himself  from  the  sordid 
and  painful  realities  of  his  existence  into  the  ideal  world  which 
every  tenet  of  his  faith  helped  to  make  actual  to  his  imagination, 
the  Jew  would  never  have  survived  the  experience  of  hate  and 
humiliation  which  pursued  him  through  so  many  centuries.  This 
t  idealising  power  operated  in  the  greatest  and  in  the  least  of  his 
daily  habits  and  happenings.  The  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish 
j  religion,  as  required  by  the  Levitical  ordinances,  and  as  elabo¬ 
rated  by  subsequent  and  less  inspired  legislators,  was  directed 
throughout  to  the  consecration  of  the  commonplace.  Its  object 
j  was  to  endow  the  least  elevated  of  common  duties  with  a  sense 
I  of  responsibility,  and  to  co-ordinate  the  whole  series  of  physical 

Iand  moral  functions  under  the  same  category  of  cleanliness  and 
holiness.  Eegulations  as  to  food  and  dress,  as  to  marriage  and 
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other  social  acts,  as  to  worship  and  other  religious  acts,  were 
all  alike  intended  to  familiarise  the  Jew  with  the  idea  of  the 
omnipresence  and  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity.  In  the  result 
they  served — as  indeed  they  serve  to  this  day — to  impart  a  very 
special  degree  of  homeliness  and  affection  to  Jewish  family  life. 
Each  common  meal  becomes  a  kind  of  sacrament ;  each  family 
function  a  kind  of  religious  celebration ;  and  every  religious 
celebration  is  marked  by  a  sense  of  respectful  familiarity 
with  the  Deity,  which  strikes  an  incongruous  note  on 
Western  notions  of  decorum.  To  this  world  of  duties  and 
sentiments,  which  was  purposely  filled  to  the  brim  by  the 
Rabbis  and  Talmudists,  the  Jew  of  mediaeval  Christendom 
was  glad  to  escape  from  those  who  persecuted  and  contemned 
him.  There  he  found  complete  satisfaction  for  his  emotional 
capacity;  and  if,  as  Matthew  Arnold  reminds  us,  religion  is 
“  morality  tinged  by  emotion,”  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that 
the  emotional  tinge  in  the  religion  of  the  Jew  tended  to  over- 
wdielm  the  other  elements,  and  to  make  religion  itself  merely  an 
expression  of  the  emotions.  The  Jew  did  good  according  to  his 
lights,  not  because  he  was  told  to  do  good,  still  less  because  he 
was  afraid  to  do  evil,  but  because  he  loved  good,  and  because, 
through  the  performance  of  it,  and  in  the  performance  of  it,  he 
was  enabled  to  steep  himself  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  inner 
world  to  w'hich,  without  regard  to  his  inclination,  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  compelled  to  return  by  the  mere  force  of  external  circum¬ 
stances.  Thus,  broadly  speaking,  w’e  can  follow’  the  ethological 
development  of  the  Jew  along  two  main  lines  of  evolution.  His¬ 
tory  made  him  the  craven,  the  money-grubber,  the  usurer,  the 
blood-sucker,  as  he  is  represented  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  to-day, 
and  as  w’e  meet  him  in  modern  w’orks  of  fiction.  But  his  power 
of  idealisation  counteracted  to  a  great  extent  the  influence  of  the 
harsh  realities  of  life,  and  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
attempt  to  estimate  the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  Jews  of 
the  experiences  through  which  they  have  passed.  Without  such 
counteracting  influence  their  survival  is  inconceivable.  At  the 
mercy  of  the  swords  of  the  Crusaders,  racked  by  the  torments 
and  burned  by  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition,  despised  as  alien,  and 
rejected  as  unclean,  ostracised  not  merely  from  social  intercourse, 
but  likewise  from  industrial  and  commercial  affairs  except  under 
conditions  w’hich  compelled  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  sordid 
and  mean  pursuits,  liable  to  spoliation  if  they  succeeded,  and  to 
expulsion  if  their  numbers  rendered  them  obnoxious,  or  if  their 
poverty  rendered  them  burdensome,  or  if  the  State  was  covetous 
of  their  wealth  ;  driven  in  tortuous  ways  and  habituated  to  a  cring¬ 
ing  attitude,  forfeiting  their  Maccabsean  dower  of  courage  by  long 
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desuetude  of  arms — what  chance  would  they  have  had  of  main¬ 
taining  throughout  the  ages  the  high  standard  of  living  which 
is  the  hygienic  condition  of  physical  perpetuation,  or  the  intel¬ 
lectual  ambition  which  is  its  spiritual  concomitant,  if  their  reli¬ 
gion  had  not  taught  them  hope,  pride,  and  self-control,  while 
their  history  bred  in  them  despair,  humiliation,  and  self-abase¬ 
ment?  This  contrast  may  be  overdrawn  ;  the  Jewish  record  in 
epitome  compels  the  use  of  strong  colours,  but  I  venture  to  ask — 
where  is  the  downtrodden  race  to-day  which  the  history  of  the 
Jews  should  have  produced,  a  race  more  deeply  sunken  in 
ignominy  than  the  negroes  of  America  ?  Where  are  the  pessimists 
and  negationists  w’hom  that  experience  should  have  produced  on 
the  intellectual  side?  And,  failing  these  products,  how  else  are 
we  to  account  for  the  Jews  as  they  are  except  by  the  operation 
of  a  force  within  themselves  stronger  than  the  forces  which 
sought  to  crush  them,  and  stronger  yet  through  the  suffering 
induced  ? 

A  German  historian  has  said,  in  language  which  sears  the 
conscience  of  students  of  history  :  ‘  ‘  The  Christians  themselves 
bound  the  rods  with  which  Jewish  usurers  have  scourged  them.”  ^ 
The  epigram  sums  up  effectively  the  considerations  here  advanced, 
and  partly  to  the  same  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  characteristics 
which  the  Jew  exhibits  when  he  is  released  from  his  Ghetto.  For 
we  have  to  account  for  the  Jewish  character  as  it  is  displayed  to¬ 
day,  with  its  curious  contrasts  of  an  infinite  capacity  for  self- 
sacrifice  and  an  infinite  love  of  self -display ;  a  material  vulgarity 
which  offends  the  ears  and  eyes  of  decorous  occidental  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  a  spiritual  sublimity  which — measured  even  by  the 
entries  in  the  pass-books  of  the  bank  of  charity — touches  a  height 
unequalled  by  disciples  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  connection  I  may 
urge  that  emancipation  and  equal  rights  are  new  toys  for  the 
Jews,  and  they  play  with  them  like  children.  The  gross  mate¬ 
rialism  which  strikes  the  outside  observer  is  likely  to  yield  to 
time  when  the  toys  become  familiar.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  force  which  sweetened  and  transmuted  the  experience  of 
hate  and  persecution  should  lose  its  ef&cacy  in  the  face  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  prosperity.  That  the  Jew  should  be  an 
idealist  through  ill-fortune,  and  a  materialist  in  good,  is  against 
the  laws  of  human  character,  as  illustrated  throughout  his  strange 
history.  It  is  the  novelty  which  betrays  him  into  flaunting  his 
new  possession  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  places.  Eemember  that 
barely  sixty  years  have  passed  since  Macaulay  was  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  influence  with  the  Whigs  into  the  scale  of  the  move- 


(1)  Die  geistigen  und  sozialen  Stromungen  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts. 
Professor  Ziegler. 
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ment  for  admitting  Jews  into  Parliament.  To-day  a  Jew’,  Dis¬ 
raeli,  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  added  the  Imperial 
title  to  the  British  Crowm.  Another  Jew,  the  late  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  there  are  at  this  time  at  least  a  dozen  Jewish 
members,  wdth  tw’o  more  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  alone— 
to  pursue  the  subject  into  no  more  vulgar  channels  of  compara¬ 
tive  figures — will  indicate  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  asso 
ciated  with  the  repeal  of  Jewish  disabilities  in  England. 

The  Jew,  like  Browning’s  lover,  may  be  said  to  have  two  soul- 
sides.  The  one  which  he  turns  to  the  world  is  eager  to  assert 
his  new  independence  of  the  world’s  toleration  and  approval. 
Not  for  two  thousand  years  or  more  has  the  Jew  in  a  Christian 
community  been  in  a  position  to  say  ;  “  I  am  as  good  as  you,  as 
free  as  you,  as  powerful  as  you.  See,  here  are  the  symbols  of 
my  equal  footing  in  your  world.”  But  his  other  side  he  turns 
to  the  near,  strange,  familiar,  exacting,  stern  but  comforting 
spirit  which,  like  the  genius  of  Socrates,  has  accompanied  the 
pilgrimage  of  his  race,  leading  it,  as  by  a  fire  in  the  night  and 
a  pillar  of  cloud  in  the  day,  through  the  wilderness  of  more  than 
three-score  generations  to  the  land  of  promise  not  its  owm.  And 
this  other  soul-side,  which  he  turns  to  the  spirit  of  his  race,  is, 
we  doubt  not,  as  meek,  as  brave,  as  confident,  and  as  pure  as  in 
the  days  when  he  was  told  ‘‘Ye  are  my  witnesses.  My  people 
whom  I  have  chosen.”  For  this  vivid  and  actual  article  of  the 
Hebrew  creed,  in  whose  light,  as  their  Kabbis  teach  them,  all 
their  arrogance  is  ignorance,  has  resisted  throughout  the  ages  the 
attacks  of  time  and  chance ;  has  helped  the  ship  of  the  Ark  to 
survive  the  perils  of  persecution,  and  the  worse  perils  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  and  has  contributed  its  noteworthy  share  to  that  complex 
ethological  product,  the  modern  Jew. 

Let  us  hear  at  this  point  how  he  strikes  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  Mr.  Arnold  White,  who  poses  as  the  candid  friend  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  Eoyal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Alien  Immigration  stated  his  opinion  that  the  Jews 
‘‘are  not  unpopular  in  certain  ways,  but  they  have  the  reputation 
among  those  who  are  in  contact  with  them  of  crawling,  under¬ 
hand  ways.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  crimes  of  violence. 
The  knifing  is  not  traced  to  the  Jewish  immigrants  at  all,  as  far 
as  I  can  get  at  the  facts;  but  as  regards  perjury,  lying,  and 
cheating,  the  evidence  of  the  magistrates,  I  think,  will  produce 
a  great  effect  on  the  Commission  ”  ;  and  he  alleged  as  the  reason 
for  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  the  Eussian  anti-Semitic  legislation 
‘‘  the  belief  which  is  shared  by  the  educated  and  uneducated 
classes  alike  in  Eussia,  that  if  Eussia  were  to  open  the  door  of 
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the  Pale,  and  give  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the  Tsar  equality 
before  the  law,  not  ten  years  would  pass  away  before  every  post 
of  importance  in  the  Empire  would  either  be  occupied  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  members  of  that  race,  while  the  manual  labourer  and 
the  moujiks  w'ould  become  the  serfs  of  Semitic  money-lenders.” 
Perhaps  this  “belief”  is  to  be  taken  as  the  justification  of  the 
recent  atrocities.  From  other  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before 
■^e  Koyal  Commission  the  following  pieces  of  characterisation 
nay  be  selected.  The  Jews  were  described  by  one  witness  as 
■“a  dirty  lot  altogether.”  Another  stated  that  “  they  are  dirty, 
and  filthy,  and  disgraceful  in  an  English  country  ”  ;  though  he 
held  out  the  hope  that  “  We  shall  turn  them  from  their  dirty 
habits  in  time  ”  ;  and  a  third  witness,  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
faculty  of  looking  a  little  below  the  surface,  could  find  nothing 
less  unfavourable  to  say  than  that  ‘  ‘  The  alien ,  not  very  clean 
at  first,  soon  accommodates  himself  to  local  conditions.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  inevitable  residuum  who  are  steadfastly  dirty — 
simply  irreclaimable.  They  get  into  a  hopeless  plight,  insepar¬ 
able  from  squalor  and  insanitation.  Some  are  apparently  ignorant 
of  the  most  elementary  needs  towards  cleanliness.  Much  of  this 
is  due  to  their  busy  lives.  They  habitually  make  labour  their 
existence,  surrendering  themselves  to  the  obligations  of  earning 
a  living.  Bed  to  work,  and  work  to  bed,  theirs  is  truly  a  mechani¬ 
cal  life.  It  cannot  altogether  be  wondered  at  that  they  neglect 
and  ignore  the  very  essentials  of  a  decent  existence.” 

I  have  tried  to  show  the  essential  contradiction  between  the 
character  of  the  Jews  as  here  represented,  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  of  their  neighbours  and  oppressors,  and  the  character 
which  belongs  to  them  by  the  inalienable  right  of  heredity  and 
of  descent.  The  histories  of  Josephus  give  us  a  very  different 
idea  of  the  qualities  which  the  Jews  displayed  w'hile  they  enjoyed 
independence,  and  in  those  early  years  of  terrible  experience 
when  they  were  fighting  for  that  independence  against  tremendous 
odds.  And  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews,  as  told  by  Graetz 
and  others,  will  be  found  to  reflect  what  Walter  Pater  in  another 
context  called  “  a  wild  light  breaking  on  their  graves.”  In  those 
annals  will  be  found  example  after  example  of  heroic  endurance, 
of  patience  ten  times  refined  by  the  fire  of  persecution,  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  religion  in  a  sense  hardly  conceivable  in  these  days.  For 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  in  past  ages  meant  to  them  not  merely 
the  promise  of  a  heaven  far  off,  but  their  home  in  the  present, 
and  the  actual  promise  of  a  Messiah  who  might  arrive  in  any  age , 
and  who,  in  fact,  was  welcomed  in  more  than  one  false  appear¬ 
ance  by  that  people,  ever  hopeful,  ever  trustful,  ever  confident 
that  their  sufferings  and  their  sacrifices  were  but  milestones  on 
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the  road  to  Palestine,  and  that  they  were  only  repeating  the 
experiences  of  their  forefathers  in  Egypt,  and  slowly  accumulat¬ 
ing  the  bricks  which  should  build  them  the  third  temple  of  their 
dreams. 

There  are  those  among  us  to-day  who  are  devoting  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  to  the  realisation  of  those  dreams.  Mr.  Zangwill, 
]Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  and  others  are  actively  associated  with  a 
movement  which  is  known  as  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisa¬ 
tion.  It  has  attracted  the  sympathy  of  men  as  diverse  in  their 
tastes  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  whatever 
our  sympathies  may  be,  whether  or  not  we  admit  that  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  or  desirable  to  draft  the  Jewish  fugitives  from  South- 
Eastern  Europe  into  a  far-off  colony  where  they  are  to  fend  for 
themselves,  I  may  yet  claim  that  this  scheme  would  never  have 
entered  into  the  region  of  practical  politics  if  the  only  surviving 
qualities  of  the  Jews  were  those  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
course  of  their  historical  experience.  If  this  were  the  end,  if  the 
prosperous  Jews  of  Western  Europe  w^ere  as  prone  to  materialism, 
or  if  the  Jew's  in  adversity  in  the  South-East  were  as  deeply 
degraded  as  contemporary  history  w'ould  have  us  believe,  then 
Mr.  Zangwill  and  his  supporters  would  be  crying  in  the  void,  and 
the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation  w'ould  be  but  the  shadow  of 
a  name,  as  ineffective  and  unreal  as  the  Pantisocracy  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  If  history  had  said  the  last  word  on  the  character 
of  the  Jews  they  would  never  have  produced  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  Zionist  leader  of  the  type  of  Theodor 
Herzl,  who  w'as  afire  with  enthusiasm  for  their  national  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  who  burnt  out  his  short  life  in  the  ardour  of  that  dream. 
For  the  Jews  are  to-day,  as  ever,  a  great  ethological  paradox,  and 
I  may  fitly  conclude  my  attempt  to  point  this  paradox  with  a 
quotation  from  Carlyle,  w'ho  writes  of  his  Hero  as  priest  :  “  How- 
far  such  Ideals  can  ever  be  introduced  into  practice,  and  at  what 
point  our  impatience  with  their  non-introduction  ought  to  begin, 
is  alw-ays  a  question.  I  think  we  may  say  safely,  Let  them 
introduce  themselves  as  far  as  they  can  contrive  to  do  it.  We 
will  praise  the  Hero-priest,  who  does  what  is  in  him  to  bring 
them  in,  and  wears  out  in  toil,  calumny,  contradiction,  a  noble 
life,  to  make  a  God’s  Kingdom  of  this  Earth.” 

Laurie  Magnus. 
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A  CERT.\iN  statesman  remarked  to  me  some  months  ago  that  the 
great  conflict,  which  he  contemplated  in  the  future,  would  not 
be  between  Unionists  and  Repealers,  Free  Traders  and  Foul 
Traders,  but  between  Liberals  and  a  Labour  Party.  Some  such 
conflict  certainly  appears  to  be  in  process  of  development,  though 
it  has  been  largely  mitigated  by  the  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Burns.  His  friends  are  doubtless  loyal,  but  there  still  re¬ 
mains  a  heterogeneous  agglomeration  of  pretended  Labour  Parties, 
without  responsible  chiefs,  without  practical  organisation,  without 
definite  principles,  without  unity  ^  of  sentiment  or  singleness  of 
purpose,  without  credit  in  the  past  or  hope  for  the  future. 

Like  Caesar’s  Gaul,  the  irreconcilable  Labour  organisation  may 
be  divided  roughly  into  three  parts  ;  right,  centre,  and  left.  The 
right  wing  is  by  no  means  numerous.  Indeed,  it  may  almost 
be  restricted  to  a  small  group  of  fanciful  philosophers,  known 
as  the  Fabian  Society.  These  are  not  lacking  in  leaders, 
for  each  one  of  them,  like  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  “means  to  lead.’’ 
The  first  difficulty  is  to  find  anyone  who  will  consent  to  follow 
their  zig-zag  course.  The  next  difficulty  is  to  find  out  w'hat  they 
mean  or  what  they  want.  The  final  and  crushing  difficulty  is 


(1)  “Keir  Hardie  weaves  ‘facts’  out  of  his  own  imagination  in  somewhat 
alarming  style,  and  suppresses  inconvenient  others  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a 
Liberal  or  Tory  Cabinet  Minister.  Men  like  Keir  who  instruct  in  the  dogmatic 
style  should  not  themselves  make  mistakes.  The  creamiest  blunder  of  the  lot. 
...  I  would  not  have  penned  these  lines  did  not  my  gorge  rise  at  the  I-God- 
almighty-you-common-black-beetle  attitude  that  the  hon.  member  chooses  to  adopt 
on  this  subject,  with  which  he  is  much  less  closely  acquainted  for  practical 
purposes  than  even  a  good  many  people  of  his  own  political  following.” — Justice, 
June  IGth,  1905. 

“Had  the  Labour  Leader  any  touch  or  sight  of  the  Labour  movement  in 
1  London,  it  could  not  possibly  have  made  this  blunder.  And  now  the  Labour 
Leader  is  confounded,  and  if  it  had  any  decency  left,  would  be  ashamed.  But, 
soft— before  we  part.  When  I  6nd  my  enemy  lying  I  must  tell  him,  with  or 
without  adjectives.” — Justice,  May  27th,  1905. 

“Fancy  the  Labour  Leader  posing  as  Mr.  Logic  or  Mrs.  Consistent !  A  comical 
misfit  that.” — Justice,  April  8th,  1905. 

“OuK  Misrepresent ATivEs  of  Labour.  The  remarks  which  are  being  made, 
not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  men  and  women  of  all  parties,  at  the  expense  of 
the  so-called  ‘  Labour  members  ’  and  ‘  Labour  party  ’  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  present  time  are  very  significant.  Even  the  most  friendly  critics  and  the 
least  hostile  journals  speak  with  ill-disguised  contempt  of  these  elected  persons.” 
—Justice,  May  27th,  1905. 
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that  they  have  never  succeeded  in  understanding  or  interpreting 
the  people.  And  the  puzzle  of  appreciating  what  the  Fabian 
Society  wants  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  members  do  not 
know  themselves.  Having  alluded  to  them  in  one  of  my 
speeches,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  one 
of  their  members,  which  is  to  say  one  of  their  leaders,  protest¬ 
ing,  “  Don’t  talk  piffle  about  our  wretched  little  revenue,  like  a 
republican  cobbler  declaiming  against  the  Archbishop’s  salary  and 
the  Civil  List.  Send  to  the  Fabian  Society  for  Tract  5,  ‘Facts 
for  Socialists,’  and  ‘  A  Democratic  Budget’  (only  a  penny  each), 
and  you  will  get  heaps  of  material  for  speeches  that  will  be  lis¬ 
tened  to.”  In  pursuance  of  my  inquiry,  I  took  this  advice,  and 
was  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  F’abian  Society  that  ‘“A 
Democratic  Budget’  is  out  of  print  and  will  not  be  reprinted,  as 
the  views  therein  no  longer  represent  the  views  of  the  Society.” 
This  was  discouraging,  but  further  researches  through  a  mass  of 
ponderous  pamphlets,  weighed  down  with  a  wealth  of  abortive 
epigrams,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  main  objects  of  the  Fabian 
Society  are  to  spend  other  people’s  money  and  dragoon  other 
people’s  lives.  Economy  and  liberty  are  the  two  great  principles 
which  the  Fabian  Society  and  other  more  thorough-paced  Social¬ 
ists  decry  and  deny.^  At  present,  unless  they  have  again  revised 
their  views  during  the  last  few’  w’eeks,  they  desire  to  spend  the 
earnings  and  curtail  the  liberties  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the 
rich  by  the  agency  of  municipal  bodies.  Several  of  them  have 
avowed  openly  that  they  w’ould  gladly  see  rates  of  twenty  or  even 
thirty  shillings  in  the  pound  and  a  galloping  increase  of  local 
indebtedness. 

The  question  of  municipal  enterprise  is  a  large  one,  which  is 
not  immediately  germane  to  my  present  inquiry.  There  is  a 
legitimate  as  well  as  an  illegitimate  province  for  municipal  enter¬ 
prise  ;  there  have  been  instances  of  profit  and  benefit  as  well  as  of 
waste  and  folly  accruing  from  municipal  enterprise.  The  tram¬ 
ways  of  the  London  County  Council  may  be  held  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  deserted  music-hall  in  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  But 
the  contention  of  the  Fabians  is  that  the  province  of  municipal 
enterprise  is  unlimited.  Borough  councils,  county  councils  and 

(1)  Mr.  Jowett,  Labour  candidate  for  West  Bradford,  “  was  in  favour  of  more 
being  put  on  the  income  tax  instead  of  less.” — Labour  Leader,  April  21st,  1905. 

“We  ought  to  be  spending  a  good  deal  more  and  we  shall  have  to  spend  •’ 
good  deal  more  unless  we  want  this  nation  to  go  to  the  wall.” — R.  S.  Suthers  . 
the  Clarion,  April  21st,  1905. 

“  During  the  last  twenty  years  our  income  has  increased  by  450  millions  a  year. 
We  managed  to  live  twenty  years  ago.  We  could  afford  to  spend  the  whole 
increase  of  450  millions  a  year  on  municipal  services.” — R.  S.  Suthers  in  the 
Clarion,  April  7th,  1905. 
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other  elected  bodies  are  not  only  to  regulate  the  roads,  the  water 
supply,  lighting  and  traction,  but  they  are  to  set  up  as  butchers 
and  bakers  and  candlestick -makers,  they  are  to  control  learning 
and  literature,  cleanliness  and  godliness,  food  and  drink,  every¬ 
thing  down  to  the  amusements,^  almost  the  minds  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  people ;  they  are  also  to  act  as  fairy  godmothers 
to  all  who  are  in  sorrow  or  distress,  finding  work  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  bread  for  the  hungry,  perhaps  pap  for  thirsty  children. 

I  do  not  deny  that  some  of  their  proposals  are  in  the  nature  of 
reforms.  The  present  system  of  outdoor  relief,  for  instance,  is 
a  crying  scandal.  The  honest  poor  are  often  confronted  with  the 
dilemma  of  starving  on  two  or  three  shillings  a  week,  or  of  be¬ 
coming  a  burthen  upon  their  fellows  in  a  workhouse  conducted 
on  grossly  extravagant  lines.  A  Radical  candidate  was  certainly 
justified  the  other  day  in  asserting  that  Conservatives  and  Whigs 
deserve  to  be  called  the  Unionist  Party,  because  they  uphold  a 
system  which  tends  to  drive  the  poor  into  the  Unions.  But 
would  the  Socialists  improve  upon  this?  As  they  openly  despise 
economy,  would  they  see  to  it  that  the  Unions  were  conducted 
on  business  lines  by  business  men?  Would  they  not  also  render 
outdoor  pauperism  more  attractive,  consequently  more  extensive 
and  consequently  utterly  demoralising  to  large  classes  who  still 
find  that  industry  pays? 

A  Servian  proverb  says,  Ovtse  su  za  to  da  se  strigu — sheep 
exist  in  order  that  they  may  be  shorn.  But  even  if  we  admit 
that  the  rich  sheep  are  fair  game  for  Socialist  shearers,  we  must 
remember  that  riches  are  only  the  fruits  of  labour,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  by  no  means  inexhaustible.  We  must  remember  also  that 
the  vast  majority  of  ratepayers  and  taxpayers  are  poor  men,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  indirect  ratepayers  and  taxpayers,  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  take  the  form  of  increased  rent  or  increased  cost  of  living. 
As  it  is,  such  people  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Many  a  small  householder  has  told  me  that  if  another  rise  in 
rates  brought  about  another  rise  in  rents,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  give  up  his  home  and  take  a  lodging  in  somebody  else’s  house. 
That  is  the  kind  of  man  who  would  be  most  severely  hit  by  rates 
of  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  in  the  pound  :  the  artisan,  the  rail¬ 
way  servant,  and  the  clerk,  while  the  small  shop-keeper  would 
be  obliged  to  abandon  trade  altogether.  The  reckless  spoliation 
of  the  Imperial  revenue  would  extend  similar  misery  outside  the 
large  towms,  compelling  not  only  the  squire,  but  all  his  depen¬ 
dants,  to  contribute  to  the  superfluous  luxuries  of  townsmen. 
But,  your  Socialist  retorts,  the  advantages  which  would  be  secured 

(1)  The  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  was  actually  invited  (October  11th,  1905) 
to  direct  a  municipal  theatre. 
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to  the  people  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  strain  of  his 
contribution.  He  would  have  less  money  to  spend,  perhaps,  but 
his  need  of  it  would  be  much  smaller.  Visions  of  municipal 
loaves  and  fishes,  municipal  dwellings,^  each  the  sombre  counter¬ 
part  of  the  other,  cheap  conveyance  by  rail  and  tram  and  steamer, 
free  comforts  and  pleasures  are  dangled  before  his  eyes.  Why 
should  he  need  money  w’hen  luxuries  as  well  as  necessaries  would 
be  provided  gratis?  But  such  ideals,  if  realisable,  would  create 
humdrum  lives,  fit  for  slaves  or  stalled  oxen,  repugnant  to  any 
man  of  individuality,  or  character,  or  ambition.  They  would 
also  destroy  all  incentive  to  work,  and  thereby  defeat  their  own 
ends. 

The  only  explanation  of  their  vagaries  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Fabians  themselves.  The  majority  of  their  names  remain  ob¬ 
scure,  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
active  Fabian  who  belongs  to  the  w^orking  classes,  who  has  had 
any  special  opportunity  of  studying  them,  or  w^ho  feels  any  par¬ 
ticular  sympathy  for  their  needs  and  aspirations.  The  majority 
seem  to  be  burgesses  of  wiiat  is  known  as  Bohemia — sciolists  w^ho 
spend  their  lives  in  ridiculing  persons  or  causes  far  above  their 
comprehension.  A  few  have  evolved  unpractical  solutions  of  the 
problems  of  poverty  in  the  arm-chairs  of  libraries.  Apparently 
more  serious,  these  are  actually  more  futile.  In  fact,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  personality,  the  objects,  writings,  num¬ 
bers,  and  public  performances  of  the  Fabians,  w'e  are  free  to  confess 
that  they  would  never  have  emerged  at  all  from  obscurity ,  except 
as  objects  of  derision,  if  they  had  not  contrived  to  cozen  their  way 
into  the  councils  of  the  Labour  Bepreseutation  Committee. 

The  centre  wing  is  known  as  the  Independent  Labour  Party, 
also  an  irresponsible  factor  of  the  Labour  Bepresentation  Com- 
naittee.  Like  the  Fabian  Society,  it  cannot  boast  of  large 
numbers,  but  it  is  more  serious  and  more  advanced.  Its  objects, 
which  it  succeeded  in  foisting  upon  the  Labour  Bepreseutation 
Committee  last  year,  ai*e  summed  up  as  “an  industrial  common¬ 
wealth  founded  upon  the  socialisation  of  land  and  capital.’’  I 
fail  to  understand  why  this  insignificant  society  should  style  itself 
a  party  unless  in  that  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word,  which  makes 
it  synonymous  with  an  individual ,  or  more  frequently  with  an  old 
woman.  In  the  “Biglow  Papers,’’  however,  we  may  recall  the 
politician  who  always  adheres  to  one  party,  “  and  thet  is  himself.’’ 
In  this  case  the  “party”  is  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  to  whose 
honour  and  glory  a  small  weekly  paper,  the  Labour  Leader,  is 
devoted.  So  far  Mr.  Hardie’s  chief  political  exploit  seems  to  have 

(1)  On  October  14th  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  “  piteous  scenes  at  L.C.C. 
evictions.” 
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been  to  wear  a  cloth  cap  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Labour  Leader  patiently  advertises  every  week  a  pictorial  post¬ 
card  ‘  of  that  statesman  “taken  in  1902  in  his  historic  cap.”  I 
remember  being  told  many  years  ago  by  a  prominent  Eadical,  who 
adorned  the  late  Conservative  Ministry,  that  working-men  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  rendered  themselves  impossible  by  their  vanity 
and  absence  of  a  sense  of  proportion.  Those  were  the  early  days 
of  working-men  members,  and  there  has  since  been  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  wisdom  and  prudence  and  modesty.  But  Mr.  Hardie 
appears  to  retain  some  characteristics  of  the  old  type.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity.  He  has  been  accused 
of  accepting  “Tory  gold  ”  for  political  purposes,  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  blameworthy  in  the  leader  of  an  independent  labour 
party  which  owes  no  allegiance  either  to  Liberals  or  to  Conserva¬ 
tives.  At  any  rate  he  is  different  from  the  dilettantes  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  having  worked  in  mines  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  having  kept  in  touch  with  wwking  people  all  his  life, 
and  having  done  useful  work  in  the  organisation  of  miners. 
He  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society,  but  goes  further 
in  the  extravagance  of  his  social  programme.  His  chief  hench¬ 
man  is  a  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  the  Eobespierre  of  the  movement, 
a  retired  civil  servant,  w’ho  has  served  on  parish  councils,  and 
now  aspires  to  represent  Blackburn  in  Parliament.  We  have 
now  come  away  from  the  bars  of  Bohemia,  which  supply  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Fabian  Society,  but  we  still  find  the  influence 
of  that  false  art,  which  was  so  unjustly  fathered  upon  Mr.  Euskin — 
the  red  ties,  the  loose  green  garments,  and  the  confusion  of  un¬ 
tidiness  with  independence.  Not  content  with  traducing  the 
artistic  doctrines  of  Mr.  Euskin,  the  members  do  his  memory  the 
injury  of  adopting  the  parodies  of  political  economy,^  wherewith 
the  master  discounted  the  effects  of  his  mission.  And,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  the  doctrines  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  have  come  to  include  hostility  to  religion,^  as  well  as 
hostility  to  property,  order,  economics,  and  common  sense. 

(1)  This  would  no  longer  be  possible  if  the  full  tyranny  of  Socialism  were  ever 
established  :  “  Under  Socialism  there  will,  we  fervently  hope,  be  no  picture  post¬ 
cards.  Consider  the  waste  of  labour  and  the  degradation  of  good  taste  which 
the  flooding  of  our  houses  with  a  deluge  of  pictures  merely  to  be  looked  at  for 
an  idle  moment  involves.  Picture  postcards  are  worse  for  children  than  for 
grown-up  people.  As  well  give  them  cigarettes,  whisky,  and  highly-seasoned 
beefsteaks.” — Labour  Leader,  June  9th,  1905. 

(2)  “No  man  should  have  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate.” — Ruskin  quoted 
in  a  Labour  paper. 

(3)  The  Labour  Leader  recently  printed  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  a  “beautiful 
poem.”  A  day  or  two  later,  we  are  told,  “the  post  brought  us  a  cutting  of  the 
poem  with  the  word  God  blacked  out  of  the  verses  and  an  offensive  epithet 
written  across  the  paper.  Not  even  the  word  soul  may  pass  without  an  excited 
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The  Labour  Eepresentatioii  Committee,  which  embraces  these 
two  insignificant  societies,  has  a  far  more  ambitious  scope,  despite 
the  comparative  modesty  of  its  title.  It  claims  to  have  a  member¬ 
ship  of  nearly  a  million,^  but  this  total  is  probably  reached  by 
counting  all  the  noses  in  the  165  Trade  Unions  which  are  affiliated. 
These  Trade  Unions  contribute  to  the  Parliamentary  Fund  of  the 
Committee,  imposing  on  their  members  a  levy  of  threepence  a 
quarter.  This  levy  is  deeply  resented  by  many  Trade  Unionists, 
and  has  been  pronounced  illegal  by  a  competent  counsel.  An  allow¬ 
ance  of  £200  a  year  is  paid  out  of  this  fund  to  those  Labour 
members  of  Parliament  who  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  So  far  only  four,  Messrs.  Shackleton,  Henderson,  Crooks, 
and  Hardie,  have  been  ensnared.  In  return  for  their  wage  they 
bind  themselves  not  to  appear  on  any  platform  or  support  any 
candidate  belonging  to  the  two  great  political  parties.  But  the 
pledge  is  relaxed  whenever  the  pashas  of  the  Labour  Representa¬ 
tion  Committee  please.  Mr.  Walker,  an  Unionist  candidate,  was, 
for  instance ,  supported  zealously  at  Belfast.  Labour  members  who 
refuse  this  pledge  are  subjected  to  persecution  by  the  Committee, 
and  an  intrigue  was  lately  set  on  foot  against  Mr.  John  Burns 
the  veteran  champion  of  Labour,  to  deprive  him  of  the  small 
salary  which  he  received  from  his  Society.  Mr.  Bell,  M.P.,  the 
brilliant  champion  of  the  railway  men,  has  also  been  persecuted. 
Even  Messrs.  Burt  and  Broadhurst  have  not  been  spared,  for  all 
their  faithful  service. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  worked  with  their  hands, 

zealot  in  some  corner  of  the  country  or  another  thrusting  forth  his  sting.”— 
Labour  Leader,  May  26th,  1905. 

“  The  attitude  of  a  large  number  of  Socialists  to  Christianity  is  to  me  extremely 
painful.  I  have  to  walk  on  a  lonely  road;  my  friends  who  are  Christians  have 
no  sympathy  with  Socialism,  and  my  friends  who  are  Socialists  have  no  sympathy 
with  Christianity.” — L.  Wallis,  Labour  Leader,  June  9th,  1905. 

(1)  “  Out  of  a  population  of  45  millions  only  some  thirty  thousand  belong  to 
Socialist  organisations ;  and  many  of  these  societies  conceal  their  Socialism  under 
fancy  names,  such  as  Fabians,  Independent  Labour,  &c.” — Reynolds'  Newspaper. 

(2)  Mr.  Burns  is  constantly  subjected  to  vulgar  abuse  by  the  organs  of  the 
pretended  Labour  parties  :  “  It  is  a  pity  that  John  Burns  should  have  fallen  so 
low  as  to  indulge  in  claptrap  which  would  disgrace  an  ignorant  and  venal  party 
hack;  but  it  probably  serves  the  cause  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.” — Justice, 
June  17th,  1905. 

“  Burt  and  Broadhurst  and  Burns,  as  past  and  future  members  of  a  capitalist 
Liberal  administration,  are,  in  some  sort,  as  they  may  think,  bound  to  put 
on  the  airs  of  a  middle-class  oflBcialdom.  The  ‘  Labour  party,’  as  it  stands, 
or  grovels,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  is  merely  an  appendage  to  the 
capitalists’  parties,  whose  politicians  use  it  systematically  to  gull  and  humbug  the 
workers.” — Justice,  May  27th,  1905. 
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and  still  retain  a  recollection  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  and  wishes 
of  real  working  men.  Some  even,  like  Mr.  Crooks,  have  done 
admirable  work  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  fellows.  But  the 
greater  part  are  journalists,  secretaries,  schoolmasters,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians.  This,  of  course,  does  not  render  them  in¬ 
capable  of  fighting  for  Labour,  but  disposes  of  their  claim  to  be 
direct  representatives  of  the  working  classes.^  Perhaps  the  most 
flagrant  case  of  any  is  that  of  a  certain  Dr.  Coit,  an  American 
preacher,  who  had  not  even  been  naturalised  when  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee  decided  to  dump  him  upon  Wakefield 
as  a  candidate.  The  policy  of  the  Labour  Representation  Com¬ 
mittee  was  defined  at  the  last  annual  conference  as  “  the  overthrow 
of  the  present  competitive  system  of  capitalism,  and  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  public  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange.”  It  is  very  important  to  note  that 
every  candidate  endorsed  by  the  Labour  Representation  Committee 
is  bound  down  to  this  extravagant  and  impossible  form  of 
Socialism.  Altogether  some  forty -nine  candidates  have  been 
dumped  upon  unwilling  constituencies  by  the  Labour  Representa¬ 
tion  Committee.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  small  probability  that 
more  than  a  handful  of  them  will  be  returned,  and,  even  if  they 
were,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  they  would  be  bound  hand 
and  foot,  body  and  soul,  by  their  task-masters  and  pay-masters, 

*  the  Labour  Representation  Committee.  They  may  make  the  most 
alluring  promises,  they  may  enunciate  the  soundest  Liberalism, 

•  but  if  they  ever  reached  the  House  of  Commons  they  would  have 
)  to  vote  exactly  as  they  were  bidden  by  the  Labour  Representation 

Committee.  At  Deptford,  where  a  nominee  of  the  Labour  Repre¬ 
sentation  Committee  is  fighting  a  fruitless  battle,^  I  asked  the 
voters,  ‘‘If  you  elected  this  gentleman,  where  would  Deptford 
1  come  in?”  A  similar  inquiry  might  usefully  be  made  in  the 
®  forty-eight  other  constituencies  which  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  aspires  to  annex. 

^  The  nucleus  of  the  left  and  most  violent  wing  of  the  pretended 
jr  Labour  Parties  is  known  as  the  Social  Democratic  Federation. 

Its  most  active  advertiser  is  Mr.  Hyndman,  who  is  candidate  for 
iie  Burnley.  He  is  described  as  ‘‘of  a  wealthy  London  family; 
50  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,”  and  his  only  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  conditions  of  the  people’s  life  has  been  derived  from 
the  fashionable  pursuit  of  slumming.  Other  candidatures  have 

ist 

ut  (1)  “The  use  of  the  word  ‘Labour’  is  becoming  a  matter  for  mirth.  We  doubt 
is,  if  one  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  candidates  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee 

he  I  labours  with  his  hands.’’ — Reynolds'  Newspaper,  September  17th,  1905. 
he  I  (2)  “We  fear  that  there  is  little  chance  in  most  cases  for  a  Labour  or  Socialist 
I  candidate  in  a  three-cornered  fight.” — Justice,  September  9th,  1905. 
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been  started  at  the  Radical  constituency  of  Northampton,  at 
Southampton,  and  South  West  Ham;  also,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Independent  Labour  Party,  at  Rochdale  and  Norwich,  where 
Socialists  were  very  decisively  beaten  at  the  last  election.  The 
objects  of  the  Federation  include  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Labour  Representation  Committee,  besides  “  the  complete  eman¬ 
cipation  of  Labour  from  the  domination  of  Capitalism  and  Land¬ 
lordism,  with  the  establishment  of  social  and  economic  equality 
between  the  sexes.”  A  weekly  paper  called  Justice,  “the  organ 
of  Social  Democracy,”  is  published  by  the  Federation,  and  reveals 
the  nakedness  of  the  Social  Democratic  land.  Long  lists  of 
“branches  and  afiiliated  bodies”  are  published,  but  reports  of 
meetings  reveal  them  as  hole  and  corner  affairs,  which  attract  very 
little  attention.  Week  after  week  Justice  makes  piteous  appeals 
for  a  “  Thousand  Pounds  Fund,”  which  will  apparently  take  some 
time  to  collect  at  the  present  rate,  as  the  contributions  consist  only 
of  a  few  shillings  or  pence  at  long  intervals.^ 

Tow’ards  these  sham  Labour  Parties  the  official  Liberals  have 
displayed  an  indulgence  which  strikes  plain  people  as  painfully 
akin  to  weakness.  They  have  prevented  or  discouraged  opposition 
to  the  candidates  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee,  and, 
if  rumour  may  be  believed,  have  actually  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Committee.  This  treaty,  like  some  of  those  concluded  by 
Lord  Lansdowne,  is  a  one-sided  affair.  Liberals  are  to  do  nothing 
against  the  Committee  and  its  nominees ;  indeed ,  Liberals  are  even 
expected  to  give  active  support  to  thorough-paced  Socialists,  who 
desire  ‘  ‘  public  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production ,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  exchange.”  The  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
reciprocate.  In  at  least  five  and  twenty  constituencies  they  are 
attempting  to  split  the  Progressive  vote  by  opposing  an  official 
Liberal  candidate.  Week  after  week  their  journals  indulge  in 
screeching  denunciations  of  Liberals  and  Liberalism.^  Again  and 
again  Socialists  encourage  one  another  to  vote  for  Conservatives 

(1)  “  The  Social  Democratic  Federation,  whose  activities  necessarilv  involve  a 
constant  excess  of  expenditure  over  income.” — Justice  (the  organ  of  the  S.D.F.), 
April  8th,  1905. 

“E.  W.  M.  sends  me  ten  shillings  towards  the  Thousand  Pounds  Fund. 
Money  is  coming  in  very  slowly  just  now.  I  don’t  know  why  it  should  be  so.”— 
Justice,  April  22nd,  1905. 

(2)  “  Liberalism,  by  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  furnishes  admirable  material  for 
Socialist  criticism  of  the  Liberal  party.” — Advertisement  in  Justice,  September 
9th,  1905. 

“  If  you  are  an  elector,  put  not  your  trust  in  the  Liberal  party.  ...  If  you 
are  a  Socialist,  do  your  duty;  the  enemy  has  now  declared  his  intentions.”— 
Justice,  June  17th,  1905. 

“  The  S.D.F.  stands  for  revolutionary  Socialism.  The  S.D.F.  candidates  stand 
^ .  .  in  opposition  to  Liberal  and  Tory  alike.  As  against  Socialism,  both  alike 
are  Conservative,  and  either  must  be  played  off  against  the  other  in  every  possible 
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rather  than  for  Liberals  when  there  is  no  nominee  of  the  so-called 
Labour  Party  in  the  field,  their  argument  being  that,  as  existing 
conditions  are  evil,  it  were  better  to  precipitate  a  social  revolution 
by  making  matters  worse.  Not  long  ago  the  Labour  Leader 
cynically  revealed  its  attitude  by  urging  Socialists  not  to  run  can¬ 
didates  merely  with  the  object  of  spiting  the  Liberals,  for,  it  said, 
you  will  take  away  as  many  votes  from  the  Tories  as  from  the 
Liberals,  and  leave  the  position  unchanged.  I  understand  that 
the  compact  will  not  be  renewed  after  the  General  Election,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  mischievous  and  menacing  to  the  triumph  of 
Liberalism  while  it  lasts.  Many  seats  are  being  thrown  away 
by  the  Liberals  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  kindness  towards  a  party 
whose  chief  aims  and  objects  are  antagonistic  to  Liberalism,  a 
party  which  has  no  plausible  claim  to  represent  Labour  at  all.  A 
Labour  Party  indeed  !  It  is  a  mere  frantic  fraction  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labour.  To  begin  with,  the  decisions  of  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee  are  unduly  affected  by  the  votes  of 
delegates  from  the  two  irresponsible  societies,  Fabians  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labour  Party,  whose  membership  does  not  exceed  13,000 
at  the  outside.  Secondly,  only  a  portion  of  the  Trade  Unions  in 
the  country  are  represented  upon  the  Committee,  and  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  of  1904  unanimously  resolved,  through  its  General 
Purposes  Committee,  that  the  Labour  Representation  Committee 
could  only  be  regarded  as  an  “independent  outside  body.”  ^ 

way  for  the  advancement  of  Socialism.” — L.  E.  Quelch  in  Justice,  June  17th, 
1905. 

“You  have  to  return  your  beloved  K.C.’s  and  brewers  and  landlords  to  power. 
But  they  must  be  Liberal  K.C.’s  and  brewers  and  landlords — not  Tories.  That 
is  all.  Down  with  Tories  and  up  with  the  Liberals !  Down  with  Tweedledum  and 
up  with  Tweedledee !  That  is  the  greatest  of  all  great  national  purposes.  So  get 
ready,  Liberal  working  men,  unemployed  men,  homeless  men,  landless  men,  get 
ready  to  concentrate !  concentrate  !  concentrate !  Prepare  to  follow  the  old  flag, 
the  banner  with  the  bold  device,  the  old  heart-thrilling,  inspiring  legend — ‘  Great 
is  Liberaiism  !  Great,  great  is  Humbug  !  ’  ” — Labour  Leader,  September  8th, 
1905. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  at  Rochdale  (April  1st,  1905),  “warned  his  hearers  that, 
though  a  Liberal  ministry  would  be  returned  after  the  next  General  Election, 
they  would  only  do  just  so  much  or  so  little  as  they  were  forced  to  do.” 

“The  Socialists  have  as  much  right  to  attack  a  Liberal  seat  as  that  of  a  Tory.” 
— T.  Russell  Williams  in  the  Labour  Leader,  April  7th,  1905. 

When  a  Liberal  stands  against  a  Socialist,  it  is  “  just  to  prove  how  great  is  the 
love  of  the  Liberals  for  (plundering)  the  workers.” — Justice,  April  8th,  1905. 

“Mr.  Will  Crooks  .  .  .  seems  to  suggest  that  the  L.R.C.  should  be  regarded 
as  an  ally  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  be  treated  accordingly.  But  that  is  not 
precisely  the  part  which  the  L.R.C.  set  out  to  play.  It  was  supposed  to  be  as 
much  opposed  to  the  Liberal  party  as  to  the  Tory.” — Justice,  September  9th, 
1905. 

(1)  The  Socialists  often  indulge  in  sharp  criticism  of  trade  unions  ;  “  So  far  as 
trade  unionism  by  itself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  any  release 
of  the  workers  from  the  struggle  or  their  plight  of  poverty  and  unemployment. 
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Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
working  men  are  members  of  Trade  Unions.  The  great  mass  of 
labour  in  this  country  is  without  organisation,  without  leaders,  and 
without  influence  over  its  self -constituted  champions. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  interests  of  every  section  of  Labour 
can  best  be  promoted,  what  organisation  would  be  most  effective, 
and  what  programme  would  be  most  beneficial.  In  the  first  place 
I  should  like  to  see  a  great  federation  of  Labour,  the  rich  and  strong 
helping  the  poor  and  weak,  all  patriotically  and  enthusiastically 
banded  together  for  a  common  purpose.  I  have,  of  course,  no 
intention  of  running  down  the  Trade  Unions,  for  they  have  success¬ 
fully  championed  the  rights  of  Labour.  Trade  Unions  have 
already  accomplished  very  much  by  settling  disputes  between 
Capital  and  Labour,  and  may  accomplish  still  more  by  obtaining  for 
the  workers  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and  many  other  reason¬ 
able  demands.  Trade  Unions  are  the  natural  exponents  and  the 
best  friends  of  Labour.  Conservatives  and  Whigs  realise  this,  and 
are  constantly  endeavouring  to  strike  at  the  workers  through  the 
Trade  Unions.  Legislation  is  accordingly  necessary  to  protect 
Trade  Union  funds,  and  to  legalise  peaceful  resistance  to  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  capitalists.  My  only  objection  to  Trade  Unions 
is  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  Every  worker,  high  or  low, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  should  be  organised  so  that  a  great  freemasonry 
of  Labour  may  arise  and  protect  all  those  who  are  unable  to  protect 
themselves.  I  see  no  reason  why  such  an  organisation  should 
not  be  formed  under  the  aegis  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which,  since 
it  emerged  from  Whiggery,  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  only  reason¬ 
able  and  practical  friend  of  Labour.  This  has  been  understood 
by  clear-sighted  Liberals  for  a  long  time  past.  Reynolds’  News¬ 
paper  realises  it;  the  Daily  News,  though  it  is  sometimes  unduly 
indulgent  to  the  false  prophets  of  Labour,  perceives  the  fact  as 
through  a  glass  darkly  ;  the  younger,  more  active,  and  more  intel¬ 
ligent  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  appreciate  the  claims  of 
Labour,  and,  if  they  can  prevail  over  the  fears  of  hesitating  Whigs, 
will  see  to  it  that  the  workers  enjoy  their  rights.  It,  therefore, 
behoves  every  working  man,  whether  organised  or  not,  to  attach 
himself  to  the  Liberal  Party,  to  insist  upon  the  choice  of  can¬ 
didates  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  an  advanced  Labour 
programme,  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  false  friends  and  blind 
guides. 

To  suggest  a  programme  for  a  Liberal  Labour  Party  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  perhaps  a  thankless  task.  A  few  broad  outlines  may, 

.  .  .  This  word  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  is  spoken  after  the  m.inner  of  the  narrowest 
sect  of  the  trade  union  Pharisees.” — Labour  Leader,  September  8th,  1905. 

The  Labour  Congress  “has  become  little  better  than  a  holiday  and  high  tea 
function  for  trade  union  officials.” — Labour  Leader,  September  15th,  1905. 
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however,  be  indicated.  The  first  duty  must  be  to  insist  upon  a 
fair  representation  of  the  people.  At  present  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  sober,  honest,  intelligent  taxpayers  w'ho  never  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  vote  at  all.  Unequal  electoral  areas,  indeed  almost 
any  system  of  election  short  of  proportional  representation,  re¬ 
duces  a  General  Election  to  the  level  of  a  lottery.  Under  the 
present  system,  a  minority  of  voters  may  be  represented  by  a 
majority  of  members  of  Parliament.  Elections  occur  so  infre¬ 
quently  that  a  Parliament  may  easily  be  (as  it  is  to-day)  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
monstrous  expenses  of  elections  render  it  very  difficult  for  poor 
people  to  be  represented  by  members  of  their  own  class.  Such 
a  state  of  things  cries  aloud  for  immediate  and  drastic  remedies. 
Even  then,  given  a  thoroughly  representative  assembly,  its 
pow'ers  would  remain  paralysed  by  the  enormous  mass  of  business 
which  comes  before  it.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  very 
wide  system  of  decentralisation.  Not  only  would  Imperial 
affairs  thus  stand  a  better  chance  of  adequate  consideration,  but 
the  happiness  of  the  people  would  be  more  readily  secured  by 
entrusting  every  locality  with  the  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
Then,  before  proceeding  to  much-needed  legislation,  the  first  and 
most  imperative  step  would  be  a  reform  of  public  expenditure. 
At  present  the  estimates  are  set  before  Parliament  in  a  condition 
of  such  calculated  confusion  that  they  may  almost  be  compared 
to  the  fraudulent  balance-sheet  of  some  bogus  company.  Every 
detail  ought  to  be  examined  with  all  the  vigilance  of  a  char¬ 
tered  accountant,  all  the  greediness  of  personal  interest.  We 
must  restore  the  control  of  Parliament  over  all  public  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  poor  man  now  pays  taxes  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
means,  and  the  burthen  weighs  far  more  heavily  upon  him  than  it 
does  upon  his  more  prosperous  fellows.  Let  us  preach  to  him, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  very  obvious  fact  that  excessive 
taxation  is  an  interference  wuth  his  liberty  to  spend  his  money 
as  he  pleases. 

If  we  can  once  secure  an  economical  and  efficient  administra¬ 
tion,  we  shall  be  justified  in  spending  something  to  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty.  Otherwise,  certainly  not.  A  reform  of  the 
Poor  Laws  will  do  away  with  much  of  the  existing  misery  with¬ 
out  extra  expenditure,  and  a  wise  administrator  may  hope  to 
abolish  lack  of  employment  and  starvation  without  unduly 
straining  the  national  resources.  Take  the  case  of  starving 
school-children,  for  instance.  It  has  been  calculated  that  another 
farthing  on  the  education  rate  would  provide  meals  in  certain 
scheduled  districts  of  London,  and  this  farthing  ought  to  be 
found,  even  though  it  w^ere  necessary  to  do  without  ink  or  copy- 
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books  or  pianos  in  the  elementary  schools.  Unemployment,  too, 
might  be  abolished,  except  in  the  case  of  the  unemployable,  by 
remunerative  works  such  as  afforestation  and  the  reclamation  of 
foreshores,  which  could  only  be  undertaken  by  Government.  As 
for  the  unemployable,  they  will  have  to  be  compelled  to  work 
and  conduct  themselves,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  honest,  hard¬ 
working  poor,  whom  they  discredit.  The  aged  must  be  relieved 
according  to  the  exemplary  Danish  system,  without  exposing 
veterans  of  labour  to  the  taint  of  pauperism.  Proper  housing 
must  be  provided,  in  a  benevolent  spirit,  by  public  authorities, 
especially  in  the  agricultural  districts.  In  fact,  we  must  admit 
not  only  the  right  to  live,  but  the  right  to  live  decently,  as  an 
inalienable  possession  of  all  who  do,  have  done,  or  are  prepared 
to  do  their  duty  as  citizens.  This  may  be  regarded  as  Socialism, 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  differs  very  widely  from  “  public  ownership  of 
all  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange,”  as  it 
does  from  all  the  other  crazy  proposals  of  the  pretended  Labour 
Parties. 

I  am  fully  conscious  that  I  have  set  forth  no  new  programme. 
I  have  merely  outlined  w^hat  I  hope  and  believe  will  be  the  initial 
stages  of  the  policy  of  the  present  Government.  That  policy,  if 
carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  will  satisfy  all  the  genuine  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Labour.  But  it  requires  the  loyal  support  of  the  workers 
themselves,  who  must  rally  round  their  true  friends  and  em¬ 
phatically  repudiate  the  cheap- jacks  and  charlatans  who  now  have 
the  effrontery  to  speak  in  their  name.  We  must  hear  no  more 
about  a  public  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  exchange ;  we  must  put  aside  all  such  political  extrava¬ 
gance  in  favour  of  the  plain  truths  of  political  economy ;  for  the 
only  alternatives  are  either  privilege  and  oppression  or  else  a  per¬ 
petuation  of  distress,  from  which  the  only  relief  can  come  in  the 
avalanche  of  revolution. 


Herbert  Vivian. 
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A  SPIRIT  listened  to  the  whispering  grass, 

That  shimmered  with  wet  tints  of  human  tears, 

And  like  a  wandering  wind  the  lonely  years 
Dried  them ;  the  spirit  heard  that  low  wind  pass. 

And  cried  There  is  no  Time :  Time  never  was ! 

Then  beat  it  down  and  flew  beyond  the  spheres. 

To  where  the  immortal  Face  of  Beauty  wears 
That  smile  which  earth  sees  darkly,  as  in  a  glass. 

And  now  w'here’er  the  dews  at  nightfall  glisten. 
Where’er  the  mountain-winds  are  breathing  low. 
Where’er  the  seas  creep  glimmering  to  the  shore. 
Some  wanderer  shall  pause  awhile  and  listen. 

And  see  i’  the  darkling  glass  a  tenderer  glow 
Whence  that  bright  spirit  whispers  evermore. 

Alfred  Noyes. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY  :  SOME  SPORTING 
BOOKS  OF  1905. 


If  the  books  devoted  to  sport,  games,  and  outdoor  life  generally 
during  the  present  year  are  in  number  somewhat  behind  those  of 
1904,  no  unbiased  judge  would  regard  them  as  less  representative 
and  important.  Big  game  has  three  handsome  volumes  of  its  own, 
besides  occupying  much  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger’s  Scandinavian 
reminiscences  and  of  a  picturesque  book  on  the  Indian  mofussil. 
Smaller  game,  and  particularly  wild-fowl,  have  their  share  of 
attention,  and  fishing  alone,  with  five  volumes  against  twelve,  is 
conspicuously  neglected.  Books  on  horses  and  dogs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  prominent  than  they  have  been  for  many  years; 
games  also  are  better  looked  after;  and,  in  the  absence  of  either 
mountaineering  or  yachting,  two  works  on  motoring  have,  with 
some  misgiving,  been  admitted  to  the  list.  I  say  with  misgiving, 
because  the  precise  place  of  the  automobile  in  the  domain  of  sport 
is  somewhat  hazy.  Our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  and  Atlantic 
see  in  it  an  up-to-date  racing  machine  dominant  in  track  records, 
but  in  this  country  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  its  admission 
as  an  engine  of  sport  is  rather  as  a  means  to  an  end,  as  a  convenient 
way  of  getting  to  distant  shootings  instead  of  working  horses  at  a 
trying  time  of  the  year. 

The  art  of  the  camera  is  once  again  predominant.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  of  which  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Millais’  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  is  the  most  important — even  that  would  be  much  the  poorer 
by  the  omission  of  some  series  of  mouse-portraits  by  Mr.  Douglas 
English — the  accurate  and  inexpensive  photograph  is  most  success¬ 
fully  utilised  for  every  purpose,  from  the  extraordinary  thousandth- 
of-a-second  golf  and  cricket  pictures  of  Mr.  Beldam  to  the  photograph 
of  big  game,  Scotch  salmon  river,  or  thoroughbred  horse. 

One  tries  not  to  see  a  spirit  of  apology  creeping  into  many  of  the 
latest  works  on  shooting  and  fishing,  but  it  is  there,  if  only  between 
the  lines,  all  the  same.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  whose  volumes  on 
sport  in  the  land  that  has  lately  recovered  independent  existence 
as  a  State  are  among  the  most  delightful  of  the  year,  devotes 
several  pages  to  such  apologia,  and  more  than  one  other  writer  has 
it  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter.  I  venture  to  regret  such  an 
attitude.  Those  who  find  that  the  inevitable  cruelty  of  shooting, 
fishing,  or  hunting  has  more  weight  than  the  compensating  advan¬ 
tages  should  give  up  such  sports  and  keep  chickens,  a  peaceful  and 
humane  hobby  which  no  anti-league  is  likely  to  criticise.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  find  a  pleasure  in  these  field  sports,  followed 
as  humanely  as  is  possible,  a  reservation  which  I  make  no  attempt 
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to  explain,  should  engage  in  them  without  excuse.  They  do  not 
hunt  otters  because  these  eat  trout ;  they  do  not  shoot  lions  because 
these  eat  natives;  nor  do  they  shoot  woodcock  because  these  eat 
worms.  They  kill  because,  as  a  survival  of  other  days  when  their 
healthier  forefathers  did  not  crowd  in  cities,  they  like  to  do  so.  A 
little  honesty  in  such  matters  is  not  amiss. 

Of  grand  sport  in  other  years  in  the  Mo  Forest  with  elk  and  bear, 
which  he  was  free  to  follow  over  a  private  domain  about  the  size 
of  the  county  of  Surrey,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  (la)  gives  accounts  that 
are  likely  to  make  his  readers  envious.  In  company  with  Elias,  a 
Lapp  hunter,  and  Paslop,  a  staunch  elkhound,  he  spent  season  after 
season,  before  a  jealous  legislature  had  heckled  the  foreigner  by 
petty  restrictions  not  framed  in  the  best  interests  of  the  game.  Of 
fishing  for  salmon  and  trout  also  he  has  much  to  say,  and  indeed 
no  other  living  sportsman  has  enjoyed  so  much  sport  in  a  new  play¬ 
ground,  exploited  in  the  eighteen-thirties  by  the  late  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  unless  it  be  perhaps  the  author’s  friend.  Admiral  Kennedy. 
Norway  is  a  land  about  which  so  many  have  gushed,  raved,  and 
drivelled,  that  Sir  Henry’s  moderate  account  of  its  earlier  glories, 
tempered  with  regret  for  the  changes  that  have  come  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dream,  is  particularly  welcome,  while  his  account  of 
the  middle  and  lower  class  Norseman  is  not  without  political  value 
at  a  moment  when  these  have  won  the  self-government  for  which 
they  have  long  clamoured.  Norway  is  not  for  the  sportsman  what 
it  was.  The  Italian  organ-grinder,  the  smart  young  person  on 
wheels,  the  personally  conducted  teetotal  party  have  invaded  the 
once  wild  haunts  of  the  elk  and  reindeer;  native  poachers,  absolved 
by  an  uneven  code  of  game-laws,  have  depleted  the  fjelds  of  their 
ryper;  and  one  of  the  author’s  favourite  salmon-rivers,  for  which, 
having  already,  on  the  Sic  vos  non  vobis  principle  of  the  sporting 
tenant,  done  much,  he  was  planning  more,  now  turns  the  wheels 
of  a  pulp-factory.  What  wonder  that  he  cries  out  that  the  old 
gods  are  dead  and  that  he  cannot  worship  the  new ! 

Sport  with  elk  and  reindeer  amid  the  same  surroundings  is  also 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr  and  Mr.  Abel  Chapman  in  the 
two  fine  volumes  of  big  game  shooting  (2)  lately  added  to  a  library 
of  growing  interest  for  sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  gardeners;  and 
in  the  same  tomes  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden  deals  ably  wdth  the  immense 
subject  of  African  big  game ;  the  deer,  sheep,  bears,  and  other  beasts 
of  North  America  are  shared  by  Messrs.  Phillipps-Wolley,  Warburton 
Pike,  and  C.  E.  Radclyffe;  and  Major  C.  S.  Cumberland  takes 
charge  of  the  great  sheep  and  other  game  of  Asia,  Mr.  Cuming 
contributing  a  single  chapter  on  the  deer  and  bison  of  Burmah. 
Looking  nearer  home,  the  editor,  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  one  of 
the  most  versatile  of  living  sportsmen,  writes,  with  Sir  Allen 
Mackenzie,  on  Highland  deer-stalking,  and  other  recognised  autho¬ 
rities  fill  up  gaps  where  required.  The  tw'o  volumes,  which,  with 
profuse  information  on  the  various  game-laws  of  this  and  other 
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continents,  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  epitome  of  shikar,  are 
illustrated  with  an  enormous  number  of  photographs  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Captain  Glasfurd  (3)  has  loved  his  India.  Even  the  cry  of  the 
brain-fever  bird  has  no  terrors  for  one  who  has  enjoyed  sport  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  round  Jungleypiir  and  elsewhere,  who,  at  the 
first  khubber,  has  been  off  to  the  machan  and  there  sat  through 
long  moonlit  nights  for  a  shot  at  what  he  calls  the  gentlemanly 
tiger  or  sneaking  panther,  both  of  them  man-eaters  by  conversion, 
or  at  the  black  bear  which,  according  to  the  natives,  abducts 
women  for  purposes  which  in  America  would  bring  them  to  lynching. 
The  spirit  of  the  jungle  is  infectious,  and  even  a  phlegmatic  sahib 
is  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  fantastic  native  way  of  thought  and 
expression.  His  interesting  book  ranges  from  highly  romantic 
accounts  of  silent  nights  beside  jungle  pools  and  very  practical  dis¬ 
course  on  rifles,  baits,  and  other  adjuncts  of  jungle  sport.  In  the 
chapter  entitled  “  Round  the  Camp  Fire,”  the  author  deals  autho¬ 
ritatively  with  the  practice  and  ethics  of  modern  shikar,  the  best 
rifles,  the  tracking  of  wounded  game,  the  trickery  of  native  hunters 
in  baulking  Europeans  of  sport  when  the  tip  is  not  high  enough. 
And  yet  someone  says,  “  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West  ”! 

Another  book  (4)  on  big  game  tracking,  and  also  to  an  even  greater 
extent  on  the  daily  life  of  the  Malay  peoples  of  the  jungle,  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney,  always  an  interesting  and  vivid 
writer  on  matters  connected  with  sport,  and  editor  of  the  leading 
sporting  magazine  in  America.  Here  also  is  some  little  apology  for 
the  lust  of  the  chase,  particularly  in  a  whimsical  confession,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  preface,  but  the  author  goes  little  further  than 
the  reasonable  insistence  that  the  sportsman  loves  the  tracking  more 
than  the  actual  killing  of  his  quarry.  The  book  deals  on  the  sporting 
side  with  tiger,  buffalo,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  smaller  deer,  and 
the  very  beautiful  illustrations  are  a  strong  feature. 

Of  smaller  sport  at  home,  interesting  particulars  of  the  hunting  of 
the  otter,  badger,  and  polecat  are  to  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  (5)  of  the  great  work  which  Mr.  Millais  will  have  completed 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  The  main  interest  of  this  publication 
is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  sport,  but,  while  devoting  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  zoological  aspect  of  the  class  and  nationality  of  animals 
indicated  in  the  title,  so  keen  a  sportsman  as  the  author  loses  no 
opportunity  of  legitimate  digression  in  the  direction  of  hunting  or 
shooting. 

On  the  fascinating  sport  of  duck-shooting,  which,  whether  in 
organised  drives,  from  punts,  or  at  the  flighting  time,  exacts  un¬ 
questioning  allegiance  from  those  who  have  once  taken  the  oath  of 
fealty,  two  volumes  lie  on  the  table.  The  one  (6),  published  in  a 
series  that  numbers  many  such  useful  monographs,  deals  with  wild¬ 
fowl  generally.  Mr.  de  Visme  Shaw’s  vindication  of  the  swivel-gun, 
the  sometimes  wholesale  success  of  which  is  reminiscent  of  a  Leaden- 
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hall  poulterer’s  slab  during  Christmas  week,  is  ingenious,  and 
doubtless  the  hardihood  and  expert  knowledge  required  for  punting 
up  to  duck  are  very  considerable.  Mr.  Pope  deals  with  some  other 
aspects  of  shooting  ducks  and  geese,  and  the  veteran  gourmet,  Mr. 
Innes  Shand,  discourses  as  usual  of  cookery,  and  unfortunately  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  menu  a  gannet,  in  the  apparent  belief  that  it  is  one  of 
the  goose  family.  In  a  smaller  volume,  (7),  devoted  to  wild  ducks 
only  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  the  author’s  photographs  and 
gravures  after  Mr.  Lodge,  an  enthusiast  says  something  of  producing 
these  birds  for  the  gun,  and  to  anyone  with  the  necessary  opportunity 
and  inclination  the  detailed  practical  and  financial  information 
should  prove  invaluable.  Rarely  has  so  much  sound  experience 
been  condensed  in  so  small  a  compass. 

Though  the  able  editor  of  The  Antiquary’s  Books  finds  many 
aspects  of  a  complex  subject  to  occupy  the  pages  of  his  very  attrac¬ 
tive  volume,  (8),  sport  was  the  object  with  which  primarily  the 
Norman  tyrants  afforested  vast  tracts  of  England,  and  therefore 
several  chapters  and  portions  of  chapters  deal  with  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  warren,  with  the  older  types  of  English  hound,  and  with 
the  rigorous  forest  laws.  Terrific  battles  between  the  keepers  of 
Cranborne  Chase  and  the  deer-stealers,  in  which  hanger  countered 
swingle  with  fatal  effect,  endured  into  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
for  the  most  part  Dr.  Cox  draws  on  earlier  periods.  With  the 
skilled  hand  of  the  antiquary,  lovingly  as  an  Owen  might  sort  and 
join  the  scattered  bones  of  some  extinct  reptile.  Dr.  Cox  reconstructs 
the  story  of  those  old  hunting  days  till  once  again  we  see  the 
picturesque  foresters  showing  sport  to  their  royal  masters,  and  the 
cowering  charcoal-burners  trembling  lest  some  little  forgotten  deed 
of  poaching  should  be  revived,  and  cost  them  a  limb  or  the  sight  of 
their  eyes.  The  fearful  penalties  exacted  for  the  smallest  trans¬ 
gression  in  the  days  when  sport,  instead  of  being  available  for  a 
small  money  qualification,  was  the  monopoly  of  those  around  the 
throne,  should  give  pause  to  thoughtless  dreamers  who  bemoan  the 
good  old  times ! 

With  Thackeray’s  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word,  it  is  inevit¬ 
able  to  apply  the  word  capital  to  Colonel  Meysey-Thompson’s  idea 
in  compiling  his  two  catechisms  (9  and  10).  Unlike  the  philosopher, 
who  asked  the  youth  of  Athens  questions  until  they  rose  in  a  body 
and  gave  him  hemlock,  the  author  of  these  bright,  helpful  little 
manuals  provides  his  own  answers,  and  the  chapter  on  etiquette, 
not  written  in  the  catechistic  style,  may  be  recommended  to  young 
sportsmen,  as  well  as  to  some  of  more  mature  age,  who  have  been 
recruited  late  in  life  to  field  sports  to  which  in  younger  days  they 
had  no  access.  Mr.  Whitney  having  taken  us  to  the  Further  East, 
it  remains  for  Mr.  Sandys  to  reprint  from  Mr.  Whitney’s  magazine 
some  excellent  descriptions  of  sport  in  America  (11),  of  fishing  for 
bass,  mascalonge  and  blue-fish,  of  sea-fishing  and  fishing  through 
the  ice,  and  of  the  shooting  of  woodcock,  grouse,  and  hares. 
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Natural  history  of  both  wild  and  captive  animals  occupies  most 
of  Mr.  Bell’s  interesting  and  rambling  reminiscences  (12),  but  he 
has  something  to  say  of  both  fishing  and  shooting.  Anglers  will 
also  follow,  possibly  without  accord,  but  certainly  with  respect,  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  salmon  feeding  in  fresh  water,  and  some 
memories  of  fluking  shots  are  also,  particularly  as  some  were  made 
with  antique  types  of  gun,  worth  reading. 

Of  the  year’s  meagre  fishing  literature,  first  place  belongs  to  ]\Ir. 
Sheringham’s  charming  book  of  angling  chat  (13).  The  author,  who 
has  for  a  couple  of  years  filled  a  departmental  chair  at  the  Field, 
discourses  in  irresponsible  fashion  of  fly-fishing  and  course-fishing 
Rarely  didactic,  and  never  dogmatic,  Mr.  Sheringham  does  not 
thrust  the  rod  into  the  angler’s  hand  and  bid  him  set  to  work  in 
such  and  such  fashion,  but  he  drones  agreeably  in  his  ear,  now 
looking  at  the  temptations  of  the  tackle-shop,  now  gazing  down 
from  the  parapet  of  some  old  bridge,  paying  without  malice  a  little 
grudge  against  the  grayling,  murmuring  a  sarcasm  at  the  expense 
of  the  tench,  and  of  the  patient  fisherman  who  solicits  the  chary 
favours  of  that  slimy  fish.  There  is  something  of  mayfly  month 
and  more  of  blustering  pursuit  of  February  pike,  and  the  author’s 
hours  are  pleasant  ones  for  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  share 
them. 

Mr.  Gallichan’s  pleasant  volume  (14)  covers  sport  with  trout, 
grayling,  and  coarse  fish  in  the  classic  pools  of  Dovedale,  in  the 
Wye  and  Derwent,  in  the  slower  glides  of  the  Trent,  and  in  Rudyard 
Lake.  In  this  book  the  author  maintains  the  high  promise  of  his 
earlier  works  on  Spain  and  Wales.  Not  everyone,  even  endowed 
with  the  necessary  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  proves  a  sympathetic 
cicerone  to  the  manifold  secrets  of  favourite  waters,  but  ISIr.  Galli- 
chan  is  of  the  few.  Not  the  least  notable  chapter  in  this  book  is 
the  author’s  spirited  vindication  of  the  grayling,  for  which,  all  said  and 
done,  he  seems  to  hold  a  watching  brief,  since  he  advances  no  new 
argument  in  defence  of  that  much-criticised  fish.  On  the  Derby¬ 
shire  trout  he  discourses  at  length,  following  it  from  the  open 
lengths  of  the  Manifold  and  Wye  into  the  private  waters  of  the 
Lathkill  and  Bradford,  where  acquaintance  with  a  riparian  owner 
is  the  only  passport  to  a  day’s  fishing.  As  in  his  earlier  guides,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  book  lies  in  the  adjustment  of  strictly  practical 
hints  on  finance  and  itinerary  to  narrative  and  description  without 
any  hint  of  patchwork. 

In  his  book  with  the  original  and  somewhat  alarming  title  (15),  a 
veteran  angler  much  respected  in  London  angling  circles  imparts, 
with  no  pretension  to  literary  style,  much  useful  information  about 
pollack-fishing  in  Ireland,  spring  salmon-fishing  in  the  Tay,  of 
which  the  author  has  had  thirty  years’  experience,  and  sport  with 
all  manner  of  coarse  fish  in  the  Thames.  As  one  may  expect  from 
such  a  title,  the  practical  lore  is  at  times  somewhat  thickly  wrapped 
in  prolix  and  homely  narrative,  but  whether  Mr.  Green  is  baiting 
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with  bread-crust  for  Kichmond  dace,  or  off  to  Euston  with  a  bad 
attack  of  spring  salmon-fever,  his  enthusiasm  never  flags. 

Sea-fishing,  the  sport  that  every  year  takes  firmer  hold  on  the 
popular  fancy,  has  two  volumes  in  its  honour.  In  the  one  (16), 
Mr.  Haslope  has  brought  together  much  that  has  been  said  else¬ 
where,  with  some  original  hints,  and  his  book  is  brightened  with 
reduced  reproductions  from  Day’s  British  Fishes,  which,  though 
excellent,  will  soon  become  a  little  familiar.  Mr.  Beavan  (17) 
makes  no  effort  to  impart  practical  instruction,  of  which  the  other 
book  is  full  to  overflowing,  but  narrates  encounters  with  sharks  and 
less  formidable  fishes  in  the  coast  waters  of  Australia,  South 
.\merica,  and  other  lands  in  a  peculiarly  graphic  style  well  suited 
to  the  subject. 

Of  hunting  books  the  year  has  produced  but  one  (18),  or  rather 
one  only  has  appeared  since  last  year’s  review,  too  late  for 
insertion  then,  but  too  important  to  omit.  The  archives  of  any 
hunt  necessarily  have  a  strong  local  and  personal  interest  not 
shared  by  hunting  folk  in  general,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  so  old  and 
historic  a  pack  as  the  Old  Berks  is  certain  to  furnish  material  of  a 
wider  scope.  The  material  available  to  the  joint-authors  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  they  have  done  it  justice.  The  twelve-years’  master¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thornhill  IMorland,  with  his  long-standing  dis¬ 
putes  with  Lord  Gifford  and  !Mr.  Dutton,  is  well  told,  as  is  also 
the  rift  which  terminated  in  the  cession  of  the  country  since  known 
as  the  Vale  of  White  Horse.  Seeing  that  it  has  had  six-and-twenty 
masters  during  less  than  half  a  century  of  existence,  the  personal 
history  of  the  Old  Berks  cannot  have  lacked  variety,  and  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  that  one  of  the  authors  is  directly  descended 
from  the  lierkshire  parson  who  originally  founded  it.  The  hunt 
had  its  golden  age  when  it  was  known,  thanks  to  an  eloquent 
Master,  as  the  “Old  Blasphemers’’;  and  the  authors,  quoting 
Apperley  and  others  where  necessary,  have  done  justice  to  the 
varying  fortunes  of  that  “Canal  of  a  country,’’  as  it  has  been 
called.  They  are  a  little  generous  with  the  poetry  of  the  chase, 
which  is  almost  invariably  appalling,  but  even  this  may  be  forgiven 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  rest.  The  only  other  book  of  hunting 
interest  is  the  admirable  Baily’s  Hunting  Directory  (19),  which 
comes  this  year  with  several  new  features,  including  neat  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  hunt  buttons,  a  useful  addition  which  might 
be  made  more  complete  in  the  future. 

Three  books  on  the  horse  and  three  on  the  dog  must  be  noticed 
briefly.  The  first  (20)  is  the  opening  instalment  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  on  a  noble  animal  that  not  all  the 
reek  of  petrol  has  yet  succeeded  in  driving  into  the  palaeontologfcal 
museum.  Edited  by  Air.  J.  Wortley  Axe,  with  contributions  by 
Sir  George  Brown,  Dr.  Fleming,  and  others,  and  illustrated  in 
colour,  photograph,  and  line-drawing  with  extraordinary  profusion, 
the  nine  volumes  will,  when  completed,  form  a  unique  work  on  the 
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horse.  Professor  Ridgeway  has,  in  the  second  book  (21)  under 
notice,  devoted  his  great  archaeological  knowledge,  supplemented 
by  extraordinary  research  in  literature,  sculpture,  and  pottery,  to 
prove  that  North  Africa,  and  not,  as  we  have  always  been  told 
Arabia,  is  the  original  home  of  the  thoroughbred.  Pottery  from 
Cyprus,  sculpture  from  Tarentum,  and  a  literature,  which  begins 
with  Strabo  and  ends  with  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  all  contribute  to  the 
author’s  thesis,  and  the  book  is  adorned  with  a  large  number  of 
appropriate  illustrations.  In  a  smaller  book  (22)  an  Australian 
judge,  who  has  made  a  hobby  of  breeding  Arabs,  finds  himself 
confronted  with  the  evils  of  the  turf,  which  demands  an  endless 
supply  of  flashy  sprinters  for  short  racing,  greatly,  as  he  insists, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  stock.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  contributes  a 
judicious  preface  in  support  of  the  evil  effects  of  such  breeding  on 
the  supply  of  saddle  horses  needed  for  sterner  cross-country  work. 
In  a  very  thin  book  (23)  Mr.  Barton,  well  known  as  an  expert  in 
veterinary  matters,  summarises  the  teeth-changes  in  horses  in  a 
manner  so  clear  that  it  should  steer  the  most  innocent  buyer  clear 
of  the  muddy  wiles  of  the  most  accomplished  coper. 

The  same  author  publishes  an  excellently  written  and  well- 
illustrated  manual  on  sporting  dogs  (24)  including  not  only  the 
pointers,  setters,  spaniels,  retrievers,  and  other  breeds  familiar  in 
English  sport,  but  also  the  dachshund,  borzoi,  and  bloodhound, 
somewhat  questionably  included  in  the  same  category.  A  specially 
good  chapter  deals  with  the  training  and  control  of  the  night-dog, 
and  the  veterinary  aspect  of  the  subject  is  given  great  prominence. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  an  attractively  bound  little  pocket- 
book  (25),  full  of  information  for  those  interested  in  dog  shows  and 
provided  with  blank  pages  for  entering,  judging,  and  other  appoint¬ 
ments,  for  which  Mr.  Barton  is  also  responsible.  The  retriever,  a 
breed  of  doubtful  ancestry,  originated  by  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  of 
Ettington,  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  every  year  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  modem  fashion  and  altered  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  are  driving  out  the  pointer  and  setter.  Of  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  retrievers,  their  management,  training,  and  doctoring. 
Major  Eley  offers  sound,  practical  lore  (26),  and,  as  the  breed  may 
pre-eminently  be  looked  upon  as  still  in  the  making,  his  admirably 
concise  book  should  find  many  interested  readers. 

If  circumstances  give  golf  a  greater  following,  cricket  remains  in 
the  popular  affection  first  among  games,  and  the  collaboration  of 
pen  and  camera  (27),  in  wdiich  Mr.  C  B.  Fry  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Beldam  set  before  us  the  methods  of  eighteen  leading  batsmen  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  the  representation  and  analysis  of  every  imagin¬ 
able  stroke,  contributes  to  a  result  unique  in  the  cricket  library. 
That  Mr.  Fry’s  chapters  are  worthy  of  these  perfect  photographs  is 
as  much  as  need  be  said  of  them,  and  six  hundred  “  action  photo¬ 
graphs  ”  sufficiently  indicate  Mr.  Beldam’s  share  in  the  work.  A 
cricket  book,  which  is  not  all  cricket,  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
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I  Laver  (28),  who  managed  the  recent  Australian  tour  in  this  country. 
Much  of  this  amusing  volume  has  a  chiefly  personal  interest,  for 
Mr.  Laver’s  encounters  with  royalties  and  “  peers’  daughters  ” — 
the  latter  appear  particularly  to  have  impressed  him — are  mainly 
of  importance  to  himself  and  his  family.  There  is,  however,  a 
chapter  headed,  “  Some  Opinions  and  Comments,”  for  which  alone 
the  book  would  be  well  worth  reading.  Right  and  left,  rarely  with¬ 
out  judgment,  never  without  provocation,  the  Australian  hits  out, 
now  at  the  frequency  of  our  drawn  matches,  now  at  unsatisfactory 
methods  of  nominating  umpires,  now  at  the  too  great  significance 
of  winning  the  toss,  now  at  the  inadequate,  unsheltered  dressing- 
rooms,  now  at  the  growing  practice  of  players  in  a  match  con¬ 
tributing  the  newspaper  reports,  and  lastly  at  the  unintelligible 
scoring-boards,  which  are  preserved  in  this  country  merely  to  sell 
the  fuller  information  on  the  “  c’rect  card  of  the  match  ”!  I  re¬ 
member,  ten  years  ago,  seeing  one  of  Mr.  Stoddart’s  matches  played 
out  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  vast  superiority  of  Australian  grounds 
over  our  own  was  even  then  very  conspicuous.  The  third  and  last 
cricket-book  (29)  of  the  year  has  what  may  be  termed  an  Imperialist 
interest.  It  deals  nominally  with  the  Parsee  cricket  teams  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  the  writer,  an  old  player,  traces  the  rise 
of  the  game  as  played  in  India  from  the  eighteen-forties.  Though 
the  portraits  and  personalities  of  several  generations  of  players 
occupy  much  of  the  book,  the  author  has  much  to  say  of  cricket 
as  an  Imperial  factor  and  of  the  good  work  done  by  such  supporters 
of  the  game  as  Lord  Harris,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda.  In  city  and  mofussil  alike  he  pleads  for  encouragement 
of  the  national  game,  even  if  it  should  entail  introducing  the  baneful 
element  of  “  gate,”  of  which  Indian  cricket  has  hitherto  been  free. 
There  are  not  w'anting  antiquarians  who  assure  us  that  cricket 
1  comes  from  the  East.  Of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  polo,  however,  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  Mr.  Dale,  who  knows  as  much  as  most 
men  about  the  game  in  East  and  West,  devotes  a  good  historical 
chapter  of  his  book  (30)  to  details  of  its  ancient  vogue  in  Persia, 
with  a  number  of  old  prints  to  illustrate  his  facts.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  a  comprehensive,  descriptive,  and  technical  account  of  the 
game,  as  played  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  India  and  America, 
and  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  beneficial  influence  of  Hurlingham 
has  a  strong  present  interest  in  view  of  the  abandonment  of  trap¬ 
shooting  by  that  club,  and  an  undivided  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  better  game.  The  book  bears  throughout  evidences  of  Mr. 
Dale’s  careful  work,  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  his  share  in  the 
result  to  say  that,  shorn  of  the  many  beautiful  illustrations,  it 
would  have  appealed  to  fewer  readers  than  it  must  do  now. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  Harry  Vardon  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
living  denial  of  his  own  postulate  that  the  golfer  is  made,  not  born. 
For  here,  as  told  in  his  most  readable  book  (31),  is  a  man,  who,  but 
for  talent  that  was  almost  an  instinct,  might  have  remained  labour- 
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ing  in  a  Jersey  garden.  The  book  has  its  technical  interest  for  the  I 
golfing  enthusiast,  for  whom,  of  course,  it  was  primarily  written, 
but  it  is  also  of  value  as  a  human  document.  The  persistence  with  i 
which  Vardon  has  struggled  against  obstacles  and  brought  himself 
to  the  very  front  rank  of  golfers  might  encourage  perseverance  in 
any  sphere.  The  professional  golfer  is  called  upon  to  lead  a  more 
strenuous  life  than,  for  instance,  the  professional  cricketer  or  foot¬ 
baller.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  no  close  time;  and,  furthermore, 
he  has  to  rely  solely  on  himself  and  always  to  be  at  top-hole  form. 
Always  Vardon  is  the  sportsman,  self-reliant,  but  never  boastful. 
Most  of  his  book  is  frankly  didactic,  but  much  of  it  is  entertainingly 
reminiscent,  and  his  instructions,  whether  addressed  to  his  own 
sex  or  to  the  fair,  have  simply  this  value,  and  no  more,  that  they 
come  from  one  who  has  proved  himself  number  one  in  all  the  world 
at  his  owm  game.  Finely  executed  photographs  illustrate  the 
author’s  ideal  stance  and  swing.  This  method  of  contrasting  good 
and  bad  action  by  instantaneous  photography  is  the  strong  suit  of 
a  little  w'ork  (32)  reprinted  from  C.  B.  Fry’s  Magazine,  in  which 
Mr.  Beldam  collaborates  with  J.  H.  Taylor,  which  gives  us  some¬ 
thing  short  of  a  hundred  plates  faced  with  a  running  text  that 
admirably  explains  the  points  which  it  is  desired  to  illustrate. 

Hockey  is  a  good  game  for  women,  with  ivomcn.  Mixed  hockey 
is  a  travesty  and  an  abomination,  with  which  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  that  the  authoress  of  the  latest  handbook  (33)  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  the  educational  value  of  combined  games  is  to  inculcate 
self-control  and  self-reliance,  w'ithout  over-confidence,  a  hockey 
match,  with  its  occasional  reminders  on  ankle  and  knuckle,  should 
be  admirably  suited  to  this  object.  Mixed  hockey  eliminated,  the 
game  remains  an  exhilarating  cold  weather  pastime  for  girls’ 
schools  and  colleges.  Any  girl,  we  are  told,  may  aspire  to  inter¬ 
national  honours  if  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  on  the  sunny  side  of  | 
thirty,  used  to  outdoor  pursuits,  and  gifted  with  a  good  eye,  good 
temper,  and  abundance  of  energy,  patience,  and  unselfishness. 
Age  alone  excepted,  it  may  in  passing  be  remarked  that  these 
would  be  sufficient  qualifications  for  a  commander-in-chief,  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  or  a  judge,  but  they  are  not  thrown  away  even  in  the 
hockey  field.  From  the  wearing  of  linen  collars  de  rigueur, 
because,  though  admittedly  not  very  suitable,  they  “  look  very 
much  nicer  than  anything  else,”  the  mere  male  mind  is  likely  to 
recoil,  but  if  women  are  to  make  the  game  their  own,  they  must 
do  so  after  their  own  fashion. 

That  miscellany,  which  invariably  completes  this  annual  notice 
of  a  wide  literature  appealing  to  the  sportsman,  includes  this  year 
only  four  volumes.  The  first  of  these  (34)  is  a  first  essay,  or 
rather  a  revival  in  other  hands,  in  the  nature  of  a  year-book 
devoted  to  sport.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Wallis  Myers,  in  many  ways 
well  equipped  for  the  task  he  has  set  himself,  takes  a  view  of  sport 
that  is  limited  to  the  football  field  and  racing  track,  with  the  un- 
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satisfactory  result  that  neither  in  his  statistics  nor  in  the  biographies 
I  which  follow,  is  any  adequate  account  taken  of  shooting,  fishing, 
and  hunting.  Every  cricketer  and  footballer  of  first  or  second 
importance  is  included  in  the  biographies,  but  our  leading  shots  and 
fishermen  find  no  place.  Mr.  Myers  would  be  well  advised  to 
remedv  this  serious  omission  if  his  year-book  is  to  live. 

In  collaboration  with  the  author  of  The  Babe  B.A.,  Mr.  Eustace 
Miles  an  amiable  contemporary  with  erratic  ideas  on  patent  foods, 
hygienic  clothing,  and  physical  development,  a  man  who  makes 
a  fetish  of  fitness,  has  produced  a  curious  textbook  (35)  for  the 
town-dweller  anxious,  by  the  use  of  gymnastics,  Swedish  drill, 
Turkish  baths,  and  other  corporal  discipline,  to  keep  himself  as 
wholesome  as  his  country  cousin.  Mr.  Miles  is  always  sympathetic. 
When  he  gravely  advocates  playing  hide-and-seek  in  a  winter  fog 
in  Berkeley  Square,  as  a  romantic  game,  he  is  nothing  less  than 
irresistible;  and  the  reader  rubs  his  eyes  and  wonders  whether  by 
accident  he  has  stumbled  on  some  educational  cauchemar  of  Mr. 
Chesterton.  When,  a  little  further,  he  praises  “  squash  ”  in  the 
drawing-room  and  implores  his  disciples  to  succumb  to  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  “clanging”  the  lids  of  coal-holes  in  Belgrave  Square, 
one  begins  to  love  him.  Had  Mr.  Miles  preached  his  crusade 
against  uric  acid  and  adipose  tissue  in  the  early  eighties,  who  knows 
but  Mr.  Gilbert  might  have  brought  him,  sprinting  shorts  and  all, 
to  the  yielding  door  of  Castle  Adamant  and  to  the  wayward  heart  of 
Princess  Ida ! 

There  follow  at  the  end  of  my  list  a  couple  of  books  on  motoring. 
Whatever  some  of  us  may  think  of  the  licence  of  automobiles  on 
the  King’s  highway,  it  is  difficult  to  devise  any  argument  which  can 
exclude  their  races  from  the  same  category  as  the  Derby  or  race 
for  the  America  Cup.  Yet  I  am  tempted  to  include  two  motoring 
books  in  this  year’s  library  less,  as  has  been  said  above,  on  this 
account  than  because  the  auto-car  is  unrivalled  as  means  of  getting 
to  the  river  or  covert.  Having  recently  motored  to  a  Highland 
loch  for  the  white  trout  and  to  a  Devon  cover  for  the  pheasants,  I 
am  filled  with  a  sense  of  obligation  to  this  most  convenient  means 
of  cross-country  locomotion. 

Writing  from  the  American  standpoint,  which  is  not  intrinsically 
distinct  from  that  of  Europe,  Mr.  Sloss  (36)  gives  a  most  scientific 
account,  with  numerous  diagrams  and  photographs,  of  the  evolution 
and  present  position  of  every  type  of  steam,  gasoline,  and  electric 
motor,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  transmission  and  control,  and 
of  the  construction  and  improvement  of  the  chassis.  He  next  tells 
how  to  choose,  run  and  care  for  your  car,  with  elaborate  tables  of 
cost  of  purchase  and  upkeep,  and,  in  conclusion,  he  discusses  the 
uses  of  the  automobile  in  commerce  and  sport,  the  practice  of 
touring,  the  racing  laws  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  the 
law  as  it  affects  motors.  A  detailed  vocabulary  of  technical  terms 
in  English,  French,  and  German,  and  a  full  index,  complete  a 
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useful  and  attractive  book.  A  less  ambitious  work  (37),  destined  for  1' 
annual  appearance,  is  the  first  issue  of  a  year-book  devoted  to  motor-  \ 
ing.  Recent  mechanical  developments,  shows,  races,  types  of  F 
1905-6  cars  and  kindred  topics,  are  dealt  with  at  length,  the  last  j 
section  being  fully  Illustrated.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  successful 
year-books  to  improve,  and  in  future  issues  the  editor  will  probably 
contrive  to  add  a  full  index,  as  well  as  a  chronological  table  of  the  | 
year’s  fatalities  and  convictions,  the  last  being  of  the  greatest  im-  l 
portance  to  the  motoi’ist,  whose  brushes  with  the  police  authorities  ^ 
indicate  that  Job  must  have  lived  on  the  Andover  road,  else  how  f 
should  he  have  written  in  such  bitterness  of  spirit; — 

The  snare  is  laid  for  him  in  the  ground,  and  a  trap  for  him  in  the  way!  i 

F.  G.  Aflalo.  j 

Postscript. — With  the  proof  of  this  article  came  President  [ 
Roosevelt’s  stirring  book  (1)  of  cougar-hunting  and  other  wild  sports  ^ 
of  the  great  territory  that  he  administers  with  so  broad  and  wise  a  f 
hand.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  pursuit  of  big  game,  whether  t 
with  horse  and  hounds  or  with  the  deadly  rifle,  that  it  can  bring  | 
renewed  health  and  youth  to  one  so  harassed  by  the  cares  of  State; 
and  it  is  surely  no  small  tribute  to  the  man  that  he  can  grapple 
with  a  trust  or  a  coyote  with  equal  zest.  To  the  exhilarating  de-  I 
scriptions  of  hunting,  stalking  and  fishing  in  North  American  wilds, 
the  President  has  added  a  most  laborious  and  important  big 
game  bibliography,  which  shows  that,  however  zealous  in  the  field, 
he  does  not  neglect  the  restful  interludes  in  the  library.  And  in 
this  postscript  I  may  include  one  other  quite  small,  but  infinitely 
useful  work  (8a),  in  which  a  solicitor  has,  under  the  appropriate 
auspices  of  the  Field  office,  issued  a  complete  and  lucid  account  of  [ 

the  Game  Law's,  written  in  language  for  the  layman,  and  without  j 

too  many  of  the  inevitable  encumbrances  of  leading  cases,  which  j 

make  so  many  law  books  a  delight  to  the  expert,  but  a  nightmare  | 

to  the  rest  of  us. — F.  G.  A. 
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Edited  by  J.  Wortley  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S. 
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37.  The  Motor  Year-book. 


THE  WHIKLWIND/ 


By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MAN  ON  THE  CAmN. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  wild  and  stormy  sky  spread  above  the  gorges  of 
Lyd,  and  the  vale  was  flooded  in  silver  mist,  dazzling  by  contrast 
with  the  darkness  round  about.  Great  welter  of  vapour,  here 
radiant,  here  gloomy,  obscured  the  sinking  sun ;  but  whence  he  ? 
shone,  vans  of  wet  light  fell  through  the  tumultuous  clouds,  and  I 
touched  into  sudden,  humid,  and  luminous  brilliancy  the  forests  and 
hills  beneath. 

A  high  wind  raged  along  the  sky  and  roared  over  the  grave-crowned 
bosom  of  White  Hill  on  Northern  Dartmoor.  Before  it,  like  an 
autumn  leaf,  one  solitary  soul  appeared  to  be  blown.  Beheld  from 
afar,  he  presented  an  elongated  spot  driven  between  earth  and  air; 
but  viewed  more  closely,  the  man  revealed  unusual  stature  and  great 
physical  strength.  The  storm  was  not  thrusting  him  before  it;  acci¬ 
dent  merely  willed  that  the  wind  and  he  should  be  fellow-travellers. 

Grey  cairns  of  the  stone  heroes  of  old  lie  together  on  the  crest  of 
White  Hill,  and  the  man  now  climbed  one  of  these  heaps  of  granite, 
and  stood  there,  and  gazed  upon  an  immense  vision  outspread  easterly 
against  oncoming  night.  It  was  as  though  the  hours  of  darkness, 
tramping  slowly  in  the  sun’s  wake,  had  thrown  before  them  pioneers 
of  cloud.  Two  ranges  of  jagged  tors  swept  across  the  sky-line  and 
rose  grey  and  shadowy  against  the  purple  of  the  air.  Already  their 
pinnacles  were  dissolved  into  gloom,  and  from  Great  Lynx,  the 
warden  of  the  range,  right  and  left  to  lower  elevations,  the  fog  banks 
rolled  and  crept  along  under  the  naked  shoulders  of  the  hills.  Over 
this  huge  amphitheatre  of  natural  forces  the  man’s  eyes  passed; 
then,  where  Ger  Tor  lifts  its  crags  above  Tavy,  another  spirit  was 
manifest,  and  evidences  of  humanity  became  apparent  upon  the  | 
fringes  of  the  Moor.  Here  trivial  detail  threaded  the  confines  of  i 
inviolate  space ;  walls  stretched  hither  and  thither ;  a  scatter  of  white 
dots  showed  where  the  sheep  roamed;  and,  at  valley-bottom,  a  mile 
under  the  barrows  of  White  Hill,  folded  in  peace,  w’ith  its  crofts  and 
arable  land  about  it,  lay  a  homestead.  Rounded  clumps  of  beech 
and  sycamore  concealed  the  dwelling;  the  farm  itself  stood  at  the 
apex  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  widened  out  into  fertile  regions 
southerly.  Meadows,  very  verdant  after  hay  harvest,  extended  here, 
and  about  the  invisible  house  stood  ricks,  outbuildings,  that  glim- 
(1)  Copyright  in  America,  1906,  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips,  and  Co. 
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mered  cold  as  water  under  corrugated  iron  roofs,  and  a  glaucous 
patch  of  garden  green,  where  flourished  half  an  acre  of  cabbage. 
One  field  had  geese  upon  it;  in  another,  two  horses  grazed. 

A  leat  drawn  from  Tavy  wound  into  the  domains  of  the  farm,  and  a 
second  rivulet  fell  out  of  the  Moor  beside  it.  Cows  were  being  driven 
into  the  yard.  An  earth-coloured  man  tended  them,  and  a  black 
and  white  speck  raced  violently  about  in  their  rear.  A  dog’s  faint 
barking  might  be  heard  upon  the  hill  when  the  wind  lulled. 

The  contrast  between  the  ambient  desolation  and  this 
sequestered  abode  of  human  life  impressed  itself  upon  the 
spectator’s  slow  mind.  Again  he  ranged  the  ring  of  hills  with 
his  eyes;  then  lowered  them  to  Ruddy  ford  Farm.  Despite  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  hour  and  the  hum  and  roar  of  the  wind;  despite  the 
savage  glories  of  a  silver  sunset  westerly  and  the  bleak  and  leaden 
aspect  of  the  east ;  despite  the  rain  that  now  touched  his  nape  coldly 
and  flogged  the  forgotten  tomb  on  which  he  stood;  this  man’s  heart 
was  warm,  and  he  smiled  into  the  comfortable  valley  and  nodded 
his  head  with  appreciation. 

The  rain  and  the  wind  had  been  his  companions  from  childhood; 
the  sunshine  and  the  seasons  belonged  to  him  as  environ¬ 
ment  of  daily  life.  He  minded  the  manifestations  of  nature 
as  little  as  the  ponies  that  now  scampered  past  him  in  a 
whinnying  drove ;  he  was  young  and  as  yet  knew  no  pain ;  he  regarded 
the  advent  of  winter  without  fear,  and  welcomed  the  equinox  of 
autumn  as  indifferently  as  the  first  frost  or  the  spring  rain.  These 
things  only  concerned  him  when  they  bore  upon  husbandry  and 
the  business  of  life. 

Now,  like  a  map  rolled  out  before  his  eyes,  lay  the  man’s  new 
home  and  extended  the  theatre  of  his  future  days.  Upon  this  great 
stage  he  would  move  henceforth,  pursue  hope,  fulfil  destiny,  and 
perchance  win  the  things  that  he  desired  to  win. 

The  accidents  of  wind  and  storm  surrounding  this  introduction  did 
not  influence  the  newcomer,  or  affect  his  mind.  Intensity  and  rare 
powers  of  faith  belonged  to  him ;  but  imagination  was  little  indicated 
in  his  character.  His  interest  now  poured  out  upon  the  cultivated 
earth  spread  below,  and  had  his  actual  future  habitation  been  visible 
instead  of  hidden,  it  had  not  attracted  him.  That  behind  the  syca¬ 
mores  there  stood  a  roof-tree  henceforth  to  shield  his  head,  mattered 
nothing ;  that  within  its  walls  were  now  congregated  his  future  master 
and  companions,  did  not  impress  itself  upon  his  thoughts.  He  was 
occupied  with  the  fertile  acres,  now  fading  into  night,  and  with  the 
cattle  that  pastured  round  about  upon  the  Moor.  Familiar  with  the 
face  of  the  earth  seen  afar  off,  he  calculated  to  a  few  tons  what  hay 
had  recently  been  saved  here,  appreciated  certain  evidences  of  pros¬ 
perity,  as  revealed  by  the  aspect  and  position  of  the  fields ;  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  marks  of  agricultural  wisdom ;  frowned  at  signs  that 
argued  other  views  than  his  own. 

He  pictured  himself  at  work,  longed  to  be  at  it,  yearned  for  out- 
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lets  to  his  great,  natural  energies  and  vigorous  bent  of  mind.  Beath  f 
had  thrown  him  into  the  market  of  men,  and,  after  three  months’  | 
idleness,  he  found  a  new  task,  on  a  part  of  the  Moor  remote  from 
his  former  labours.  But  the  familiar  aspects  of  the  waste  attracted  ^ 
him  irresistibly.  He  rejoiced  to  return,  to  feel  the  heath  under  I 
his  feet,  and  see  the  manner  of  his  future  toil  clearly  I 
written  at  moor-edge  under  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Ruddy-  I 
ford,  with  its  garden,  tenements,  and  outlying  fields,  was  but  an  | 
unfinished  thing  waiting  for  his  sure  hand  to  complete.  He  would  | 
strengthen  the  walls,  widen  the  borders,  heighten  the  welfare  of  I 
this  farm.  No  glance  backward  into  the  glories  of  the  sunset  did  I 
he  give,  for  he  was  young.  The  peace  of  Lydford’s  woodland  glades  | 
and  the  lush,  low  lands  beneath,  drew’  no  desire  from  him.  Vil-  5 
lages,  hamlets,  and  the  gregarious  life  of  them,  attracted  him  not  ’ 
at  all.  The  sky  to  live  under,  a  roof  to  sleep  under,  Dartmoor  to  J 
work  upon :  these  were  the  things  that  he  found  precious  at  this  [ 
season.  And  Fate  had  granted  them  all.  j 

Clouds  touched  his  face  coldly ;  the  nightly  mists  swep't  down  and 
concealed  the  hills  and  valleys  spread  between.  For  a  moment 
Ruddy  ford  peeped,  like  a  picture,  from  a  frame  of  cobweb  colour. 
Then  it  was  hidden  by  sheets  of  rain. 

The  man  leapt  off  the  grave  of  that  other  man,  whose  ashes  in 
the  morning  of  days  had  here  been  buried.  So  long  had  he  stood 
motionless  that  it  seemed  as  though  a  statue,  set  up  to  some 
vanished  hero,  grew  suddenly  incarnate,  and,  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  mighty  dead,  now  hastened  from  this  uplifted  loneliness  down 
into  the  highways  of  life. 

A  fierce  torrent  scourged  the  hill  as  the  traveller  hurried  from  it. 
He  was  drenched  before  he  reached  the  farmhouse  door.  A  dog  ran 
out  and  growled  and  showed  its  teeth  at  him.  Then,  in  answer  to  his 
knock,  an  old  man  came  slowly  down  the  stone-paved  passage. 

“  Ah,  you’ll  be  Mr.  Daniel  Brendon,  no  doubt?  Your  box  was 
fetched  up  from  iNIary  Tavy  this  marning.  You  catched  that  scat 
o’  rain,  I’m  afraid.  Come  in  an’  welcome,  an’  I’ll  show  you  where 
you’m  to  lie.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

RUDDYFORD. 

A  FEATURE  of  Devon  are  those  cultivated  peninsulas  of  land  that 
thrust  forward  up  the  surrounding  coombs  and  point  into  Dartmoor’s 
bosom.  The  foothills  of  this  great  tableland  are  fledged  with  ; 
forests  and  rich  with  fertile  earth ;  but  here  and  there,  greatly  j 
daring,  the  farms  have  fought  upward  and  reclaimed  a  little  of  the  I 
actual  desolation.  I 

Ruddyford  was  driven  like  a  wedge  into  that  stony  wilderness  ^ 
beneath  the  Moor’s  north-western  ramparts.  White  Hill  sheltered  u 
it  from  the  west ;  the  flank  of  Ger  Tor  sloped  easterly ;  to  the  south 
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flowed  Tavy  through  fertile  tilth,  grey  hamlets,  and  green  woods. 
Only  northward  was  little  immediate  shelter;  and  upon  the 
north  Daniel  Brendon  opened  his  eyes  when  dawned  the  first  day 
of  his  new  life. 

His  chamber  window  showed  him  the  glitter  of  a  soaking  world 
spread  under  grey  of  dawn.  His  little  room  was  sparsely  furnished, 
and  the  whitewashed  walls  were  naked.  He  dressed,  prayed,  then 
turned  to  a  wooden  box  and  unpacked  his  few  possessions.  He  stowed 
his  clothes  in  a  yellow  chest-of-drawers  with  white  china  handles ;  his 
desk  he  put  in  the  window,  on  a  deep  sill,  the  breadth  of  the  wall. 
His  boots  and  a  pair  of  felt  slippers  he  placed  in  a  row.  Some  pic¬ 
tures  remained.  One  represented  his  father  and  mother,  both  six 
years  dead.  The  photograph  was  smeared  with  yellow,  but  the 
stain  had  missed  the  faces.  An  old,  dogged  man,  in  his  Sunday 
black,  sat  in  a  chair  and  stared  stolidly  at  the  beholder ;  beside  him 
stood  a  thin,  tall  woman  of  anxious  eyes  and  gentle  mouth.  The 
face  of  the  man  explained  the  expression  of  his  wife.  This  picture 
Daniel  hung  up  on  a  nail;  and  beside  it  he  placed  another — the 
portrait  of  his  only  sister.  There  had  been  but  two  of  them.  His 
sister  resembled  her  mother,  and  was  married  to  a  small  tradesman 
at  Plymouth.  Her  health  caused  Daniel  uneasiness,  for  it  was  in¬ 
different.  Lastly,  from  the  bottom  of  his  box,  he  took  an  illuminated 
text,  and  set  it  over  the  head  of  his  bed.  His  father  had  given 
it  to  him. 

“  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the_  beginning  of  Wisdom.” 

Daniel  often  reflected  that  at  least  he  might  claim  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  for  greatly  he  feared. 

Outwardly  Brendon  was  well-made,  and  handsome  on  a  mighty 
scale.  If  he  ever  gloried  it  was  in  his  strength.  He 
stood  four  inches  over  six  feet,  yet,  until  another  was 
placed  beside  him,  d.id  not  appear  very  tall,  by  reason  of  his  just  pro¬ 
portions.  He  was  a  brown  man  with  small,  triangular  whiskers  and 
a  moustache  that  he  cut  straight  across  his  lip,  like  a  tooth-brush. 
The  cropped  hair  on  his  face  spoilt  it,  for  the  features  were  finely 
moulded,  and,  in  repose,  revealed  something  of  the  large,  soulless, 
physical  beauty  of  a  Greek  statue  of  youth.  His  mind,  after  the 
manner  of  huge  men,  moved  slowly.  His  eyes  were  of  the  character 
of  a  dog’s:  large,  brown,  innocent,  and  trustful,  yet  capable  of 
flashing  into  passionate  wrath  or  smouldering  with  emotion. 

A.  noise,  that  Daniel  made  in  hammering  up  his  text,  brought 
somebody  to  the  door.  It  was  the  man  who  had  welcomed  him 
overnight,  and  he  entered  the  newcomer’s  private  chamber  without 
ceremony. 

“Hold  on,  my  son!  ’’  he  said.  “You’ll  wake  master;  then  us 
shall  all  have  a  very  unrestful  day.  Mr.  Woodrow  be  a  poor  sleeper, 
like  his  faither  afore  him,  and  mustn’t  be  roused  till  half  after  seven. 
He  bides  in  the  room  below  this,  so  I  hope  as  you’ll  always  go  about 
so  gentle  of  a  morning  as  your  gert  bulk  will  let  ’e.’’ 
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“  So  I  will  then,”  said  Daniel.  “  ’Tis  lucky  I’ve  been  movii  I 
wi’out  my  boots.  I  tread  that  heavy,  Mr.  Prout.”  I 

Old  John  Prout  looked  with  admiration  and  some  envy  at  thi  I 
young  man.  L 

“  ’Tis  a  great  gift  of  Providence  to  have  such  a  fine  body  ami  ^ 
such  power  of  arm.  But  things  be  pretty  evenly  divided,  when  1 
you’ve  wit  to  see  all  round  ’em.  You’ll  have  to  go  afoot  all  your  » 
life:  no  horse  will  ever  carry  you.” 

Daniel  laughed. 

‘‘  Nought  but  a  cart-horse,  for  sartain.  But  my  own  legs  be  very 
good  to  travel  upon.”  j 

“  Without  a  doubt — now;  wait  till  you’m  up  my  age.  Then  the  • 
miles  get  dreadful  long  if  you’ve  got  to  trust  to  your  feet.  I’ve  my 
own  pony  here,  and  I  should  be  no  more  use  than  the  dead  branch  of 
a  tree  without  him.” 

The  withered  but  hard  old  man  looked  round  Daniel’s  room.  He 
had  lived  all  his  life  at  Kuddyford;  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  his  master.  Heynold  Woodrow,  the  present  farmer’s  ( 
father,  Prout  had  obeyed,  but  secretly  disliked.  Hilary  Woodrow, 
the  living  owner  of  Buddy  ford,  he  worshipped  with  devoutness  i 
and  profoundly  admired.  The  man  could  do  no  wrong  in  his  ser-  , 
vant’s  eyes. 

Now  John  regarded  Daniel’s  text,  where  it  shone  with  tarnished 
crimson  and  gold. 

‘‘  You’m  a  religious  man,  then?  ” 

‘‘  I  hope  so.” 

“  Well,  why  not?  For  my  part,  I  like  to  see  the  chaps  go  to 
church  or  chapel  of>  a  Sunday.  Master  don’t  go,  but  he’s  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  He’d  so  soon  have  a  Roman  as  a  Plymouth  Brother,  so 
long  as  they  stood  to  work  week-days  and  earned  their  money.  'Tis 
a  tidy  tramp  to  worship,  however.” 

“Why,  Lydford  han’t  above  four  miles.” 

“  That’s  the  distance.  As  for  me,  I  don’t  say  I’m  not  right  with  I 
God,  for  I  hope  that  I  am.  But,  touching  outward  observances, 

I  don’t  follow  ’em.  IMore  do  Mr.  Woodrow,  though  a  better  man 
never  had  a  bad  cough.” 

“I’d  fear  to  face  a  day's  work  until  I’d  gone  on  my  knees,” 


declared  Brendon,  without  self-consciousness. 

“  Ah !  at  my  time  of  life,  us  bow  the  heart  rather  than  the  knee— 
specially  if  the  rheumatics  be  harboured  at  that  joint,  as  in  my  case. 
But  a  very  fine  text  for  a  bed-head,  ‘  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  Wisdom.’  And  I’ll  tell  you  another  thing.  The  love 
of  the  Lord  is  the  end  of  it.  That  han’t  in  the  Bible,  yet  a  living 
word  as  my  life  have  taught  me.  I  go  my  even  way  and  han’t 
particular  about  prayer,  nor  worship,  nor  none  of  that.  And  as  for 
the  bread  and  wine,  I  haven’t  touched  ’em  for  a  score  of  years;  yet 
I  love  the  Lord  an’  trust  Him,  for  all  the  world  like  a  babby  trusts 
its  mother’s  breast  for  breakfast.  ’Tis  an  awful  simple  religion.” 
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-  “  Simple  enough  to  lose  your  salvation,  I  should  reckon.  If  you 

believe,  you  did  ought  to  tremble.  ’Tis  for  God  A ’mighty  to  love 
you,  not  for  you  to  love  Him  so  loud,  and  yet  do  nought  to  show  it. 
No  prayers,  no  sacrament,  no  worship — what’s  that  but  to  be  a 
heathen  man — begging  your  pardon?  ” 

“  You’ll  see  different  if  you  stop  along  of  us.  ’Tis  a  good  working 
faith  that  breeds  my  peace  of  mind  and  master’s.  My  fault  is  that 
I’m  too  easy  with  you  chaps.  Even  the  dogs  know  what  a  soft  old 
silly  I  be.” 

Brendon  considered  this  confession,  and  it  brought  him  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  now  upon  his  mind. 

”  What’s  my  job  exactly?  How  do  I  stand?  I’d  hoped  to  have 
a  bit  of  authority  myself  here,  along  of  my  good  papers.” 

”  Farmer  will  tell  ’e  all  about  that  after  his  breakfast.  The 
things  1  will  be  your  job,  I  suppose.  But  he’ll  explain  himself. 
He’s  made  of  kindness,  yet  no  common  sort  of  man.  Them  as  know 
him  would  go  through  fire  an’  water  for  him.  However,  ’tis  an 
art  to  know  him,  and  only  comes  with  patience.  ” 

”  Not  married?  ” 

”  No,  nor  like  to  be.  He  offered  hisself  to  a  cat-hearted  minx 
down  to  Peter  Tavy;  and  she  took  him;  and  ’twas  all  settled. 
Then  there  corned  along  a  cousin  of  hers,  who  has  a  linen-draper’s 
shop  near  London,  and  be  damned  if  she  didn’t  change  her  mind ! 
It  set  Hilary  Woodrow  against  women,  as  well  it  might.  There’s 
only  one  female  in  this  house,  and  you  can  hardly  say  she’s  a 
woman.  Merely  a  voice  and  a  parr  of  eyes  and  a  pair  of  hands,  and 
a  few  bones  tied  up  in  a  petticoat.  My  sister,  Tabitha — as  good  a 
soul  as  ever  fretted  a  houseful  of  males.  ‘  Bachelors’  Hall  ’  they 
call  this  place  down  to  Lydford.  And  so  ’tis,  for  only  the  plough¬ 
man,  Joe  Tapson,  have  ever  been  married;  and  he’ll  tell  you 
plainly,  without, false  feeling,  that  the  day  that  made  him  a  widow- 
man,  was  the  first  he  ever  thanked  his  God  for.” 

A  thin  voice  came  up  the  stairs. 

“John — breaksis!  ” 

“Come  to  breaklast,”  said  Mr.  Prout.  “Then  I’ll  walk  around 
the  place  with  ’e,  afore  the  master  be  ready.” 

So  dull  was  the  dawn,  that  firelight  shone  in  the  polished  surfaces 
of  the  kitchen,  and  its  genial  glow  made  the  morning  chill  and  life¬ 
less  by  contrast. 

Three  men  already  sat  at  the  table,  and  John  Prout  took  the  head 
of  it.  The  newcomer  was  listened  to  with  courtesy,  and  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  size  won  him  open  admiration. 

“  A  good  big  un's  the  best  that  woman  breeds,”  said  the  widower, 
Tapson.  He  was  himself  a  man  somewhat  undersized.  He  had 
but  one  eye,  a  wrinkled  brown  skin,  and  a  little  goat-beard ;  but  the 
rest  of  his  face  was  shaved  clean  once  a  week — on  Sunday  morning. 

(1)  Things.  Cattle.  A  moor-man  always  speaks  of  things  when  he  means 
flocks  and  herds. 
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“  No  tender  spot?  ”  he  asked.  “  So  often  you  gert  whackers  have 
a  soft  place  somewhere  that  brings  you  down  to  the  level  of  com¬ 
mon  men  when  it  comes  to  work.  ’Tis  the  heart  gets  tired  most 
often,  along  wi’  the  power  o’  pumping  the  blood  to  the  frame.” 

“  No  weak  spot  that  I  know  about,  thank  God,”  said  Daniel. 

“  Us’ll  have  to  get  up  a  wraslin’  bout  betwixt  you  and  the 
‘  Infant,’  ”  declared  another  labourer,  called  Agg.  He  was  a  red 
man  of  average  size,  with  a  pleasant  and  simple  countenance. 

‘‘  The  ‘  Infant’s  ’  a  chap  to  Lydford,”  he  explained.  “  He  was 
at  a  shop  up  in  London,  but  got  home-sick  an’  come  back  to 
the  country.  Very  near  so  large  as  you  be.” 

“  I  know  about  him,”  answered  Brendon.  “  ’Tis  William 
Churchward,  the  schoolmaster’s  son.  Thefe'’^s  a  bit  more  of  him 
below  the  waist  than  what  there  is  of  me;  but  I’m  a  lot  harder  and 
I  stand  two  inch  taller.” 

“  You  could  throw  him  across  the  river,”  said  Joe  Tapson. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door  while  breakfast  progressed,  and 
a  girl  appeared.  She  was  a  wild-looking,  rough-haired  little  thing 
of  sixteen.  She  entered  with  great  self-possession,  took  off  her  sun- 
bonnet,  shook  her  black  hair  out  of  her  eyes,  and  set  down  a  large 
round  bundle  in  a  red  handkerchief. 

The  men  laughed;  Miss  Prout’s  voice  rose  to  its  highest  cadences, 
and  her  thin  shape  swayed  with  indignation. 

“  Again,  Susan!  Twice  in  two  months.  ’Tis  beyond  belief,  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  family!” 

“  Well,  Aunt  Tab,  who  wouldn’t?  Last  night  Aunt  Hepsy  didn’t 
give  me  no  supper,  because  I  dropped  the  salt-cellar  in  the  apple- 
tart — a  thing  anybody  might  do.  And  I’m  leery  as  a  hawk,  so 
I  am.” 

‘‘  There’s  no  patience  in  you,”  grumbled  Mr.  Prout’s  sister. 
‘‘  Why  for  can’t  you  understand  the  nature  of  your  Aunt  Hepsy, 
and  make  due  allowances  for  it?  Such  a  trollop  as  you — such  a 
fuzzy-poll,  down-at-heels  maid — be  the  very  one  to  drive  her  daft. 
'Twas  a  Christian  act  to  take  you — friendless  orphan  that  you  be; 
l)ut  as  to  service — how  you  think  you’ll  ever  rise  to  it,  I  can’t  say.” 

Susan’s  uncle  had  given  her  some  breakfast,  and  she  ate  heartily, 
and  showed  herself  quite  at  home. 

‘‘  Aunt  Hepsy ’s  always  a  bit  kinder  after  I’ve  runned  away, 
however,”  explained  the  girl;  “  that  is,  after  she’ve  told  me  what 
she  thinks  about  me.” 

Daniel  Brendon  observed  Susan  closely,  for  she  sat  on  a  kitchen 
foi’m  beside  him  at  Mr.  Prout’s  right  hand.  A  neat  little  budding 
shape  she  had,  and  small  brown  hands,  like  a  monkey’s. 

Presently  she  looked  up  at  him  inquiringly. 

‘‘  This  here’s  Mr.  Brendon,”  explained  Tapson.  Then  he  turned 
to  Daniel. 

“  The  maiden  be  Mr.  Prout’s  niece,  you  must  know.  She  s 

with  the  family  of  Weekes  to  Lydford,  laming  to  get  clever 
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for  service.  But  she’m  always  running  away — han’t  you,  Susan? 
Here’s  the  mustard  to  your  bacon,  my  dear.” 

”  I  run  away  when  I’m  that  pushed,”  explained  Susan,  with  her 
mouth  full.  ”  ’Tis  a  lesson  to  ’em.  I  wouldn’t  run  from  Uncle 
Weekes,  for  a  kinder  man  never  lived;  but  Aunt  Hepsy’s  different.” 

”  For  that  matter,  I  dare  say  Phil  Weekes  would  be  jolly  glad 
to  run  along  with  you  sometimes,  if  he  could,”  said  Tapson.  But 
the  remark  annoyed  Miss  Prout,  and  she  reproved  him  sharply. 

”  You’ll  do  better  to  mind  your  own  affairs,  Joe.  Ban’t  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  yours  to  talk  rude  about  other  people’s  families;  an’  I’ll  thank 
you  not  to  do  so.  No  man  ever  had  a  better  wife  than  Philip  Weekes 
have  got;  which  I  say,  though  she  is  my  own  flesh  and  blood;  and 
’tis  a  very  improper  thing  all  you  men  siding  with  this  here  silly 
little  toad;  and  you  ought  to  stop  it,  John,  as  well  you  know.” 

”  So  I  ought,”  admitted  Mr.  Prout.  “  Now,  up  an’  away.  And, 
after  dinner,  I  be  going  into  Lydford,  so  you  can  come  back  along 
wi’  me,  Susan.” 

‘‘Let  me  bide  one  day,”  pleaded  the  girl.  “Then  I  can  help 
Aunt  Tab  wi’  the  washing.” 

“  Right  well  you  know  the  time  to  come  here,  you  cunning 
wench!  ”  said  her  aunt.  “  Some  of  these  days,  Susie,  Hephzibah 
Weekes  won’t  take  ’e  back  at  all.  Her  patience  ban’t  her  first 
virtue,  as  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time.” 

“  So  I  do.  But  her  power  of  keeping  money  in  her  pocket  be. 
She’ll  always  take  me  back,  because  I’m  the  only  maiden  as  she’ll 
ever  get  for  nought.  She  says  I  ought  to  pay  her !  ” 

“  So  you  ought,  if  you  could.  'Didn’t  you  go  to  her  after  your 
mother  died,  wi’out  a  smurry  to  your  back?  There’s  no  gratitude 
in  girls  nowadays.  Well,  you  can  bide  till  to-morrow;  and,  so  soon 
as  you’ve  done,  you’d  best  to  light  wash-house  fire,  while  I  clear 
up.” 

Brendon  walked  round  Ruddy  ford  presently  with  the  head  man, 
and  saw  much  to  admire  and  not  a  little  to  regret.  He  longed  to 
be  at  work  that  he  might  reveal  his  modern  principles  and  know¬ 
ledge;  but  Mr.  Prout  was  not  much  impressed  by  Daniel’s  opinions, 
and  showed  a  stout,  conservative  spirit. 

“  You’m  a  great  man  for  new-fangled  notions,  I  see,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “  Well,  you  must  tell  master  ’bout  it.  For  my  part,  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  on  most  questions  of  farming  by  now,  and  can’t 
change  no  more.  But  he’ll  hear  you.  Trust  him  for  that.  He 
hears  us  all  with  wonderful  large  patience  for  a  young  man  of  his  age. 
I’m  glad  you  like  the  place.  ’Tis  a  funny  old  sort  of  a  spot,  but  I 
wouldn’t  go  nowheres  else  for  a  hat  of  money.” 

At  ten  o’clock  Hilary  Woodrow  came  into  the  kitchen,  where  his 
new  man  was  waiting  for  him. 

“Morning,  Tabitha,”  said  the  farmer.  Then  he  turned  to 
Brendon. 

“Come  this  way,  please.  We’ll  talk  in  the  air.” 
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They  walked  together  beside  the  great  patch  of  cabbage  that 
Daniel  had  marked  from  the  hills. 

“  Your  character  w'as  very  good,  and  I’m  glad  to  have  you  here," 
began  the  farmer. 

He  indicated  the  work  he  expected  and  the  general  rules,  hours, 
and  regulations  of  lluddyford,  while  Daniel  listened  in  silence. 

Hilary  Woodrow  was  a  thin  man  of  medium  height  and  rather 
refined  appearance.  His  colour  was  dark  and  his  face  cleanly  cut, 
with  small,  delicate  features.  His  voice  was  gentle,  and  an  air  of 
lassitude  sat  upon  him,  as  though  life  already  tended  to  weariness. 
His  age  was  thirty-five,  but  he  looked  rather  more,  and  a  touch  oi 
grey  already  appeared  about  the  sides  of  his  head.  To  Daniel  ha 
appeared  a  very  fragile  being,  and  yet  his  clear,  cold  voice  and  his 
choice  of  words  impressed  the  labourer,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
Brendon  felt  that  his  master  possessed  a  master’s  power.  He  found 
himself  touching  his  forelock  instinctively,  when  the  other  stopped 
sometimes  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

This  secret  of  strength  was  built  upon  dual  foundations.  Wood- 
row  possessed  a  strong  will,  and  he  had  enjoyed  an  unusual  educa¬ 
tion.  His  father  and  mother,  fired  by  ambition  for  their  only  child, 
had  sent  him  to  Tavistock  Grammar  School.  Thence  he  went  to 
London  to  read  law,  but  neither  the  place  nor  the  profession  suited 
him.  He  learnt  much,  but  gladly  returned  to  Dartmoor  when  his 
father  died  suddenly  and  left  his  mother  alone.  At  her  husband’s 
death,  Hester  W^oodrow’s  dreams  for  the  boy  instantly  crumbled, 
and  she  was  well  content  that  her  son  should  succeed  Keynold  Wood- 
row  and  remain  beside  her.  Hilary’s  health  offered  another  reason, 
for  London  had  done  him  little  good  in  respect  of  that.  He  was  a 
sensual  man. 

The  large  events  of  his  life  numbered  few.  First  came  experience 
of  the  metropolis;  and  since  one  must  wither  a  while  in  cities 
before  the  full,  far-reaching  message  of  nature  can  be  read,  his 
years  in  London  largely  helped  to  teach  young  Woodrow  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  the  blessing  of  his  home.  Then  fell  a  father’s  death;  and 
it  awoke  him  to  experience  of  grief  and  the  weight  of  responsibility. 
Following  upon  these  enlightenments  came  love.  He  was  accepted, 
and  jilted  after  the  wedding-day  had  been  named.  Lastly,  just 
before  his  thirtieth  birthday,  his  mother  died  and  left  him  alone  in  the 
world,  for  he  had  no  near  relations.  Buddy  ford  was  a  freehold 
farm,  and  now  Hilary  Woodrow  owned  it.  On  his  mother’s  death 
he  had  felt  disposed  to  throw  up  all  and  travel.  But  he  found  him¬ 
self  uneasy  in  mind  and  body  if  long  absent  from  the  high  grounds 
of  the  Moor;  and  finally  he  determined  to  spend  his  days  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him. 

Much  did  the  Prouts  desire  a  mistress  at  Buddyford  for  the 
comfort  of  everybody  concerned  there;  but  Hilary,  after  his  reverse, 
held  aloof  from  women.  Indeed,  his  life  was  very  solitary  for  so  young 
a  man.  He  did  not  make  friends,  and,  among  his  equals,  was  cold 
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mid  rpsorved.  He  felt  a  little  nervous  of  his  health,  and  showed  a 
sensitiveness  to  weather  that  puzzled  the  folk,  who  arc  superior  to 
that  weakness. 

Thus  he  stood,  at  the  limits  of  youth,  and  gazed  ahead  without 
much  enthusiasm  or  interest.  He  found  great  pleasure  in  books  and 
in  riding.  He  did  not  smoke  and  drank  but  little.  His  heart  was 
kind,  and  he  performed  good  deeds,  if  they  were  easy  to  perform. 
His  mind  was  of  a  sceptic  bent,  but  he  prided  himself  justly  on  a 
generous  tolerance.  Most  men  liked  him  and  wished  that  they  knew 
him  better;  but  he  was  a  character  more  likely  to  be  understood  by 
women  than  men. 

Daniel  Brendon  listened  to  his  duties,  and  found  himself  dis¬ 
appointed.  No  special  department  awaited  him;  no  control  was 
destined  to  be  placed  in  his  hands.  He  had  come  to  help  with  the 
rough  and  varied  work  of  the  farm.  It  was  expected  of  him  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything  and  everything;  to  take  his  daily  task  from 
John  Prout,  and  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  labourers. 

“  Mr.  Prout  said  something  about  the  beasts,”  he  explained, 
slowly.  “  ’Twas  my  hope,  master,  as  you’d  put  a  bit  of  trust  in 
me,  seeing  my  papers.” 

”  I  put  trust  in  everybody.  You’ll  never  find  a  more  trustful  man. 
It’s  a  secret  of  farming  to  trust — when  you  can.” 

‘‘  But  I  had  the  handling  of  a  power  of  things  at  Postbridge.” 

‘‘  So  you  will  have  with  me.’ 

”  A  man  an’  a  boy  under  my  orders,  too.” 

Woodrow  laughed. 

”  I  see.  You’ll  only  have  three,  dogs  under  your  orders  here.” 

”  Not  that  I  want - ” 

”  Yes,  you  do — we  all  do.  You’ll  get  power  enough,  Brendon,  if 
’tis  in  you.  Power  comes  out  of  ourselves.  Go  ahead  and  do  your 
work.  Perhaps,  six  months  hence,  you’ll  be  so  powerful  that  we 
shall  have  to  part  company — eh?  ” 

‘‘  1  know  my  job  very  well.” 

”  Of  course  you  do.  I  shouldn’t  want  you  otherwise.  If  your 
will  is  as  strong  as  your  legs  and  arms,  you  ought  to  have  a  farm 
of  your  own  before  long.  How  old  are  you?  ” 

‘‘ Twenty-five,  master.” 

“I’d  give  Ruddy  ford  twice  over  to  have  your  limbs.” 

“  They  are  so  good  as  yours,  while  you  pay  for  ’em.” 

“  Go  ahead,  then.  Take  a  tramp  round  before  dinner,  and  see 
what  you  think  of  those  heifers  up  the  hill.  I’ve  had  an  offer  for 
them,  but  don’t  feel  quite  satisfied.  Tell  me  what  you  reckon  they 
are  worth — taking  the  whole  five-and-twenty  together.” 

In  two  minutes  Daniel  was  away  with  a  couple  of  sheep-dogs  after 
him.  He  reflected  on  this,  his  first  piece  of  work,  and  it  pleased 
him.  He  was  an  accurate  judge  of  stock  and  knew  that  he  could 
estimate  very  closely  the  value  of  the  heifers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  THEATRE  OF  FAILURE. 

With  his  thoughts  for  company  Brendon  strode  upon  an  errand 
to  the  high  IMoor.  He  had  been  at  Ruddyford  a  fortnight,  and 
liked  the  people,  but  his  master  troubled  him,  for  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Woodrow’s  attitude.  The  farmer’s  silence  puzzled  Daniel 
more  than  hard  words  had  done.  His  consolation  was  that  a  like 
reticence  and  apparent  indifference  were  displayed  to  all. 

Now  Brendon  climbed  aloft  to  the  lonely  bosom  of  Amicombe 
Hill.  He  breasted  the  eastern  shoulder  of  Great  Lynx  Tor,  and 
then  stood  a  moment,  startled  by  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  before 
him.  This  field  of  industry  had  already  passed  into  the  catalogue 
of  man’s  failures  upon  Dartmoor,  and  ruin  marked  the  spot.  Round 
about,  as  though  torn  by  giant  ploughs,  the  shaggy  slope  of  the 
hill  was  seamed  and  ripped  with  long  lines  of  darkness.  A  broken 
wall  or  two  rose  here  and  there,  and  radiating  amid  the  desolation 
of  bog  and  mire,  old  tramways  ran  red.  In  the  midst  of  these 
morasses  stood  the  peat  works,  like  a  mass  of  simmering,  molten 
metal  poured  out  upon  the  moor  and  left  to  rust  there.  Low  stone 
buildings  with  rotten  roofs,  gleaming  corrugated  iron  still  white, 
black  walls,  broken  chimneys,  and  scattered  debris  of  stone  and 
steel  huddled  here  in  mournful  decay.  Everywhere  broken  wheels, 
broken  trolleys,  twisted  tram-lines,  and  dilapidated  plant,  sank  into 
WTeck  and  rot  amid  the  growing  things.  Like  a  sea  the  waste 

billowed  round  about  and  began  to  swallow  and  smother  this  futile 

enterprise.  Leaks  and  cracks  gaped  everywhere.  Stark  mountains 
of  peat  slowly  grew  green  again'  under  heath  and  grass  and  the  wild 
sorrel.  Here  were  miles  of  rusty  wire  in  huge  red  tangles,  that 
looked  as  though  the  lightning  had  played  at  cat’s-cradle  with  them; 
here  washes  of  dim  and  dingy  green  swept  the  hills ;  here  flat  liver¬ 
worts  and  tumid  fungus  ate  the  w'oodwork  like  cancers;  here  beds 
of  emerald  sphagnum  swallow'ed  the  old  peat-knives  and  spades. 
Sections  of  the  peat  laid  bare  showed  a  gradual  change  in  quality, 

from  the  tough  and  fibrous  integument  of  heather-root  and  grass, 

to  a  pure  cake,  growing  heavier  and  darker,  until,  two  yards  from 
the  surface,  it  was  inky  black  and  soft  as  butter.  From  six  to  ten 
feet  of  this  fuel  spread  in  a  layer  of  many  million  tons  over  the 
granite  bones  of  Amicombe  Hill.  Immense  quantities  were  already 
removed,  but  the  enterprise  failed  utterly,  and  the  great  hill,  where¬ 
on  so  much  of  sanguine  toil  had  been  expended,  still  stretched  under 
the  sky  with  little  more  than  scratches  on  its  face. 

Brendon  approached  this  cemetery  of  hope,  to  find  a  ghost  there. 
The  buildings,  dwarfed  by  distance,  soon  towered  above  him  as  he 
reached  them,  and  he  found  that  they  contained  huge  chambers 
internally  blackened  by  the  peat,  yet  illuminated  by  shafts  of  outer 
light  that  pierced  into  them.  Through  broken  windows  and  gaping 
walls  day  came,  and  revealed  immense,  silent  wheels,  and  bars 
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thrust  out  of  hollows,  and  deep  pits.  Great  pipes  stretched  from 
darkness  into  darkness  again ;  drums  and  tanks  and  forges  stood 
up  about  him;  mysterious  apertures  sundered  the  walls  and  gaped 
in  the  floors;  strange  implements  appeared;  stacks  of  peat-cake  rose, 
piled  orderly;  broken  bricks,  silent  machinery,  hillocks  of  rubbish 
and  dirt,  heaps  of  metal  and  balks  of  timber  loomed  together  from 
a  dusky  twilight,  and  choked  these  stricken  and  shadowy  halls. 

Dead  silence  reigned  here  to  Daniel’s  ears,  fresh  from  the  songs 
of  the  wind  on  the  Moor.  But,  as  his  eyes  grew  accustomed 
to  the  velvety  blackness  and  fitful  illumination  of  these  peat- 
stained  chambers,  so  his  ears  also  were  presently  tuned  to  the 
peace  of  the  place.  Then,  through  the  stillness,  there  came  a 
sound,  like  some  great  creature  breathing  in  sleep.  It  was 
too  regular  for  the  wind,  too  loud  for  any  life.  It  panted  steadily, 
and  the  noise  appeared  to  come  from  beneath  the  listener’s  feet. 

Daniel  lifted  his  voice,  and  it  thundered  and  clanged  about  him, 
like  a  sudden  explosion.  A  dozen  echoes  wakened,  and  he  guessed 
that  no  such  volume  of  sound  had  rolled  through  these  iron-vaulted 
chambers  since  the  machinery  ceased. 

“Be  you  here,  Mr.  Friend?’’  he  shouted,  and  all  the  stagnant 
air  rang. 

No  answering  voice  reached  him;  but 'the  stertorous  breathing 
ceased,  and  presently  came  fall  of  slow  feet.  A  head  rose  out  of 
the  earth;  then  it  emerged,  and  a  body  and  legs  followed. 

“Come  down  below,  will  ’e?  I  can’t  leave  my  work,’’  said  the 
apparition;  then  it  sank  again,  and  Brendon  followed  it  dowm  a  flight 
of  wooden  steps.  One  cracked  under  his  weight. 

“Mind  what  you’m  doing,’’  called  back  the  leader.  “  They’m 
rotten  as  touchwood  in  places.’’ 

Below  was  a  forge,  which  Daniel  had  heard  panting,  and  beside 
it  stood  retorts  and  various  rough  chemical  appliances.  The  operator 
returned  to  his  bellows  and  a  great  ray  of  hot,  red  light  flashed  and 
waned,  flashed  and  waned. 

Like  some  ancient  alchemist  amid  his  alembics,  the  older  man  now 
appeared,  and  his  countenance  lent  aid  to  the  simile,  for  it  was 
bearded  and  harsh  and  bright  of  eye.  Gregory  Friend  might  have 
been  sixty,  and  looked  almost  aged  under  these  conditions.  His 
natural  colour  was  fair,  but  a  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  great 
fuel-beds  had  stained  his  visible  parts  to  redness.  His  very  beard, 
folk  said,  was  dyed  darker  than  nature.  He  stood  there,  a  strange 
man  of  fanatic  spirit;  and  his  eyes  showed  it.  They  burnt  with 
unconquerable  hope;  they  indicated  a  being  to  whom  some  sort 
of  faith  must  be  the  breath  of  life.  It  remained  for  Daniel  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  articles  of  that  faith ;  and  they  were  not  far  to  seek. 

“I  be  come  from  Ruddyford,’’  said  the  labourer.  “  Master 
wants  four  journeys  o’  peat,  and  I  was  to  say  that  the  carts  will 
be  up  Tuesday.’’ 

Friend  nodded. 
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“  ’Tis  ready;  and  a  thousand  journeys  for  that  matter.  Look 
here.  The  Company  have  sent  these  samples  from  Wales.  What 
do  ’e  think  of  ’em?  ” 

“  I  han’t  skilled  in  peat,”  said  Daniel.  “  It  seems  all  right.” 

“  Not  to  my  eye.  Peat  be  sent  up  to  me  from  Scotland  and 
Wales  and  Ireland;  and  I  tries  it  with  my  tools  here.  But  ’tis 
trash — all  trash — alongside  our  peat.  There’s  less  tar  to  it,  an’  less 
gas  to  it,  an’  less  power  o’  heat  to  it.  Do  ’e  see  these?  ” 

The  expert  handed  Daniel  a  number  of  little,  heavy,  black  cakes, 
as  hard  as  a  brick. 

‘‘  You’ve  made  ’em,  I  suppose?  ” 

“  ’Tis  Amicombe  peat — the  best  in  the  world.  Better  than  coal, 
you  might  almost  say.  We  dry  and  we  powder;  then  we  build 
the  cakes  an’  put  ’em  in  thicky  press  till  they  are  squeezed  as  hard 
as  stone.  There’s  your  fuel!  ’Twill  smelt  iron  in  the  furnace! 
What  other  fashion  o’  peat  but  ours  can  do  it?  None  as  ever  I 
heard  tell  about.  Look  at  this  here  tar.  What  other  peat  will 
give  you  such  stuff?  None — none  but  Amicombe  Hill.  Millions  of 
tons  waiting — thousands  of  pounds  of  good  money  lying  here  under 
this  heath — waiting.” 

“  And  ’twill  have  to  wait  seemingly.” 

“  That’s  the  point.  People  think  the  Company’s  dead.  But  it 
han’t  dead.  I’ve  seen  the  whole  history.  I  was  among  the  first 
they  took  on.  I  helped  from)  the  beginning.  It  han’t  dead,  only  in 
low  water.  They  may  start  again — they  must.  ’Tis  madness  to 
stop  now.” 

“  You  believe  in  it?  ” 

“I’d  stake  my  last  shilling  in  it.  For  that  matter,  I  have 
done  so.  Company  owes  me  fifty  pounds  less  three,  this  very  minute. 
But  if  the  wise  ones  have  their  way,  I’ll  get  five  hundred  for  my 
fifty  yet.” 

Mr.  Friend’s  fire  had  sunk  low;  into  the  darkness  from  above 
shot  one  ray  of  daylight,  blue  by  contrast  with  the  gloom  of  the 
laboratory. 

“  Come  an’  have  a  look  at  the  engine,”  said  the  caretaker.  “  ’Tis 
near  twenty  year  since  steam  was  up;  and  I’ve  given  such  watchful 
heed  to  it  that  us  might  be  running  again  in  a  week — but  for  a  plate 
here  and  there  that’s  eaten  away.” 

Brendon  had  wit  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Friend’s  perspective  was 
distorted  in  this  matter.  As  one  who  lives  intimately  with  a  com¬ 
panion,  and  cleaves  too  close  to  mark  the  truth  of  Time’s  sure 
carving  on  a  loved  face,  so  this  enthusiast  quite  failed  to  appreciate 
the  real  state  of  the  peat  works,  or  theii’  absolute  and  utter  ruination. 

The  Company  indeed  lingered,  but  any  likelihood  of  reconstruction 
was  remote.  From  time  to  time  engineers  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
made  suggestions,  and  revived  Gregory  Friend’s  decaying  hopes; 
but  nought  came  of  these  visits :  everything  remained  stationary 
save  the  hand  of  Nature. 
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Daniel  praised  a  fifteen-horse-power  engine,  which  the  guardian 
of  this  desolation  kept  oiled  and  clean;  he  heard  the  peat  expert’s 
story,  and  discovered  that,  while  Friend’s  belief  in  man  had 
long  since  perished,  his  belief  in  Amicombe  Hill  and  its  hoarded 
possibilities  was  boundless  and  unshaken.  This  shaggy  monster, 
heather-clad,  with  unctuous  black  fen  rolling  ten  feet  thick  over  its 
granite  ribs,  was  his  God.  He  worshipped  it,  ministered  to  it, 
played  high  priest  to  it.  They  walked  together  presently  over  the 
shining  ridges  where  black  pools  lay  and  chocolate-coloured  cuttings 
shone,  fringed  with  the  pink  bog-heather.  Mr.  Friend  thrust  his 
fingers  into  the  peat  and  review’ed  a  thousand  great  scads,  where 
they  stood  upright,  propped  together  to  dry.  In  Gregory’s  eyes, 
as  they  wandered  upon  that  scene  forlorn,  were  the  reverence  of  a 
worshipper  and  the  pride  of  a  parent. 

“  They’ve  never  yet  proved  it,”  he  said.  “  But  1  have.  Not  an 
acre  of  these  miles  but  I’ve  tested.  ’Tis  all  good,  right  through.” 

‘‘  But  master  was  talking  a  bit  ago,  and  he  said  that  your  peat 
cake  be  more  expensive  than  coals,  when  all’s  said.” 

”  He’s  wrong,  then.  Ton  per  ton  you  could  have  the  pressed 
cake  for  a  thought  less  than  coal — if  they’d  only  listen  to  me.  But 
there  ’tis;  they’m  stiff-necked,  and  send  down  empty  fools  instead 
of  practical  people.  They  talk  folly  and  pocket  their  cash  and  go; 
and  nothing  comes  of  it;  and  I  be  left  to  wait  till  they  hear  me. 
A  sensible  man  will  happen  along  presently.  Until  then,  the  place 
is  in  my  hands.  Only  I  and  the  God  that  made  this  here  hill,  know 
what  be  in  it.  China  clay,  mind. you,  as  well  I  I’ve  showed  it 
to  ’em.  I’ve  put  it  under  their  noses,  but  they  won’t  hearken.” 

”  D’you  live  up  here?  ” 

”  I  do — across  to  Dannagoat  Cottage.  Us ’ll  go  back  that  way 
and  I’ll  give  ’e  a  drink.” 

Friend  washed,  his  hands  in  a  pool.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
works,  extinguished  his  lamp  and  fire,  locked  the  outer  door  of  the 
great  chambers,  and  set  off  southward  beside  Brendon. 

He  learnt  the  newcomer’s  name,  remarked  on  his  size,  and  then 
returned  to  peat.  But  Daniel  was  weary  of  the  subject  and  strove 
to  change  it. 

”  lou’m  lonely  up  here,  I  reckon,  an’  not  another  house  for 
miles,”  he  said. 

”  I  keep  up  here  and  bide  honest,”  answered  Friend.  ”  If  you  go 
down-along  among  the  rogues,  your  honesty  wears  away,  an’  you 
never  know  it  have  gone,  till  somebody  stands  up  to  your  face  and 
tells  you  so.  I’ve  seen  young  men  slide  from  it  without  ever 
meaning  to.  As  to  being  lonelj,  I've  got  my  darter  and  my  work. 
I  go  to  Lydford  once  a  week  for  letters.  But  a  town  drives  me  mad 
—all  the  noise  and  business  and  silly  talk.” 

They  tramped  over  coarse  fen,  spattered  with  ling  and  the  ragged 
white  tufts  of  the  cotton  grass.  Upon  the  waste  shone  cheerful 
light,  where  the  blades  of  rough  moor  herbage  began  to  perish 
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from  their  tips  and  burn  orange-red.  Through  the  midst  ran  a 
pathway  on  which  the  dust  of  rotted  granite  glittered.  Pools  ex¬ 
tended  round  about  and  beneath  them  the  infant  Rattle-brook,  new- 
come  from  her  cradle  under  Hunter  Tor,  purred  southward  to  Tavy. 

The  men  followed  this  stream,  and  so  approached  a  solitary  grey 
cottage  that  stood  nakedly  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness. 
Sheer  space  surrounded  it.  At  first  sight  it  looked  no  more  than  a 
boulder,  larger  than  common,  that  had  been  hurled  hither  from 
the  neighbouring  hill  at  some  seismic  convulsion  of  olden  days. 
But,  unlike  the  stones  around  it,  this  lump  of  lifted  granite 
was  hollow,  had  windows  pierced  in  its  lowly  chambers,  and 
a  hearth  upon  its  floor.  It  seemed  a  thing  lifted  by  some  sleight 
of  power  unknown,  for  it  rose  here  utterly  unexpected  and,  as  it 
appeared,  without  purpose.  No  trace  was  left  of  the  means  by  which 
it  came.  Not  a  wall,  not  a  bank  or  alignment  encircled  it;  no 
enclosure  of  any  kind  approached  it ;  no  outer  rampart  fenced  it  from 
the  desolation.  Heather-clad  ridges  of  peat  ran  to  the  very  threshold ; 
rough  natural  clitters  of  rock  tumbled  to  its  walls ;  door 
and  windows  opened  upon  primal  chaos,  rolling  and  rising, 
sinking  and  falling  in  leagues  on  every  side.  Heavy  morasses 
stretched  to  north  and  east;  westward  rose  Dannagoat  Tor,  that 
gave  a  name  to  the  cot,  and  past  the  entrance  Rattle-brook  rippled 
noisily.  Away,  whence  morning  came,  the  great  hogged  back 
of  Cut  Hill  swelled  skyward,  and  the  towers  and  battlements  of  Fur 
Tor  arose;  while  southerly,  brown,  featureless,  interminable  undu¬ 
lations  drifted  along  the  horizon  and  faded  upon  air,  or  climbed 
to  the  far  distant  crags  and  precipices  of  Great  Mis. 

The  door  of  Gregory  Friend’s  home  faced  west;  and  now  it  framed 
a  woman. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SYMPATHY. 

Sarah  Jane  Friend’s  eyes  opened  wide  to  see  so  mighty  a  stranger 
approaching  with  her  father.  But  he  was  of  their  own  class,  for 
his  raiment  proclaimed  him.  Therefore  the  woman  left  the  door¬ 
step  and  walked  a  little  way  to  meet  them. 

Of  purest  Saxon  type  was  she.  One  might  have  guessed  that 
some  strain  of  blood  from  the  Heptarchy  had  been  handed  onward 
through  the  centuries,  unalloyed  with  any  Celtic  or  Norman  addi¬ 
tion.  So  did  not  the  aboriginal  Danmonii  look ;  for  the  women  who 
herded  in  the  old  granite  lodges  aforetime  and  logged  the  stone- 
man’s  babies  in  a  wolf-skin,  were  swarthy  and  small.  Sarah 
Jane  stood  five  feet  ten,  and  was  fair  of  face.  Her  hair 
shone  of  the  palest  gold  that  a  woman’s  hair  can  be;  her  skin  was 
white.  Only  the  summer  suns  and  the  wind  from  the  ocean  warmed 
it  to  clear  redness.  When  winter  came  again  and  the  light  was 
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low  her  face  grew  pale  once  more.  But  pallid  it  was  not.  Health 
shone  in  her  radiant  blue  eyes  and  on  her  lips.  She  revealed  great 
riches  of  natural  beauty,  but  they  were  displayed  to  no  artificial 
advantage,  and  her  generous  breast  and  stately  hips  went  uncon¬ 
trolled.  She  was  clad  in  a  dirty  print  gown,  over  which,  for  apron, 
hung  an  old  sack  with  “  Amicombe  Peat  Works  ”  stamped  in  faded 
black  letters  across  it.  Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up;  her  hair  was 
wild  about  her  nape. 

Mr.  Friend  had  found  Daniel  to  his  taste,  for  a  steadfast  listener 
always  cheered  him  and  made  him  amiable. 

“This  be  Mr.  Daniel  Brendon,”  he  said.  “  He’m  working  to 
Ruddyford,  and  comes  up  with  a  message.  Give  us  a  drink  o’ 
cider.” 

Sarah  nodded,  cast  a  swift  glance  at  the  labourer,  and  returned 
to  her  house. 

“Won’t  come  in — I  be  in  such  a  muck  o’  dirt,”  declared  Dan; 
but  the  other  insisted. 

“Peat  han’t  dirt,”  he  said.  “  ’Tis  sweet,  wholesome  stuff,  an’ 
good  anyw'here.  ” 

They  sat  at  a  deal  table  presently,  and  Gregory’s  daughter  brought 
two  large  stone-ware  mugs  decorated  with  black  trees  on  a  blue 
ground.  She  poured  out  their  cider  and  spoke  to  the  visitor. 

“  How  do  ’e  like  it  down  along  then,  mister?  ” 

“Very  nice,  thank  you  kindly,”  he  answered,  looking  into  her 
eyes  and  wondering  at  the  colour  of  them. 

“  John  Prout’s  a  good  old  chap,’l  she  said. 

“  So  he  is,  then.  Never  met  a  better.” 

“  How  his  sister  can  keep  all  you  men  in  order  I  don’t  know. 
I’m  sure.” 

“  She’s  a  very  patient  creature.  Here’s  luck,  Mr.  Friend.” 

lie  turned  to  the  peat-master  and  lifted  his  mug.  Gregory 
thanked  him. 

“  You’m  an  understanding  chap,  seemingly;  though  they’m  rare 
in  the  rising  generation.  What’s  your  work  to  Ruddyford?  ” 

Dan’s  face  fell. 

“  To  be  plain  with  you,  not  all  I  could  wish.  Master  ’pears  to 
think  a  man  of  my  inches  can’t  be  no  good  in  the  head.  He  puts 
nought  but  heavy  work  upon  me — not  that  I  mind  that,  for  I  can 
do  what  it  takes  two  others  to  do — to  say  it  without  boasting,  being 
built  so.  But  I’m  an  understanding  man,  as  you  be  good  enough 
to  allow,  and  I’d  hoped  as  he’d  have  seen  it,  too,  and  let  me  have 
authority  here  an’  there.” 

‘  Of  course,”  said  Sarah  Jane.  “  If  you  can  do  two  men’s  work, 
you  ought  to  have  the  ordering  of  people.” 

But  a  big  arm  be  nought  nowadays,  along  o’  steam  power,”  he 
explained.  “  I  haven’t  a  word  against  Tapson,  or  Agg,  or  yet  Leth¬ 
bridge :  they’m  very  good  fellows  all.  But,  if  I  may  say  so  without 
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being  thought  ill  of,  they’m  simple  men,  and  want  a  better  man 
to  watch  ’em.  Now  such  as  they  would  bide  here,  for  instance,  and 
talk  the  minute-hand  round  the  clock — from  no  badness  in  ’em,  but 
just  empty  minds.” 

He  rose  and  prepared  to  go. 

“  Your  parts  will  come  to  be  knowed,  if  you’re  skilled  in  ’em  and 
bide  your  time,”  said  Mr.  Friend;  “  though  if  you  balance  patience 
against  the  shortness  of  life,  ’tis  often  a  question  whether  some 
among  us  don’t  push  patience  too  far.  I’ve  been  patient  too  long 
for  one;  but  that’s  because  I  can’t  be  nothing  else.  I’ve  told  ’em 
the  great  truth — God  knows.  But  han’t  my  part  to  lead.  I  must 
obey.  Yet,  knowing  what  I  know  about  Amicombe  Hill,  ’tis  hard 
to  wait.  Sometimes  I  think  the  Promised  Land  han’t  for  me  at  all.” 

”  I  should  hope  the  Promised  Land  was  for  all  of  us,”  ventured 
Daniel. 

”  That  Land — yes.  I  mean  yonder  hill,  bursting  with  fatness.” 

He  waved  up  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the  peat  works. 

They  came  to  the  door  and  Sarah  spoke  again. 

”  I  should  think  Mr.  Woodrow  wouldn’t  stand  in  your  way.  He 
rode  up  to  see  father  last  year,  and  was  a  very  kindly  man,  though 
rather  sorrowful-looking.” 

“  He  is  a  kindly  man,”  said  Brendon,  “  and  a  good  master, 
which  we  all  allow.  But  he’m  only  half  alive,  so  to  say.  At  least, 
the  other  half  of  him  be  hidden  from  us.  He’m  not  one  of  us, 
along  of  his  education.  A  great  reader  of  books  and  a  great  secret 
thinker.” 

“I’m  sure  he’ll  come  to  know  your  vartues,  if  he’s  such  a  clever 
man  as  all  that,”  said  Sarah  Jane  frankly. 

The  compliment  took  Daniel’s  breath  away.  He  laughed  foolishly. 

”  ’Tis  terrible  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  and  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  them  words,”  he  answered. 

The  father  eyed  them,  and  saw  Mr.  Brendon ’s  neck  and  cheeks 
grow  red.  The  young  men  often  revealed  these  phenomena  before 
his  daughter’s  ingenuous  good  wishes.  She  was  amiable 
and  simple-hearted.  Her  exceedingly  sequestered  life  might  have 
made  some  women  shy;  but  to  her  it  imparted  a  candour  and  un¬ 
conventional  singleness  of  mind,  that  rendered  more  sophisticated 
spirits  uneasy.  The  doors  of  her  nature  were  thrown  open ;  she  almost 
thought  aloud.  Numerous  suitors  courted  her  in  consequence,  and  a 
clown  or  two  had  erred  before  Sarah  Jane,  because  they  imagined 
that  her  good-natured  interest  in  their  affairs  must  be  significant 
and  special.  Brendon,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  make  any 
such  mistake.  He  departed,  impressed  and  flattered  at  her  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  yet  his  mind  did  not  dwell  upon  that.  He  sought  rather  to 
think  a  picture  of  her  young  face,  and  strove  to  find  a  just  simile 
for  her  hair.  He  decided  that  it  was  the  colour  of  kerning  corn, 
when  first  the  green  fades  and  the  milky  grain  begins  to  feel  the 
kiss  of  summer. 
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\  man  cried  to  him  before  he  had  gone  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  Dannagoat  Cottage,  and,  rather  gladly,  he  retraced  his 
steps.  But  Sarah  Jane  had  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Friend  was  alone. 
Gregory  advanced  to  meet  him  as  he  returned. 

“  I  like  you,”  said  the  elder.  “  You’m  serious-minded  and  might 
wish  to  hear  more  about  the  truth  of  peat.  What  do  you  do  of  a 
Sunday?  ” 

”  I  go  to  church  mornings;  then  there’s  a  few  odd  bits  o’  work; 
but  I’ve  nought  between  three  o’clock  and  supper.” 

“  Next  Sunday,  if  the  day’s  fine,  I’m  going  over  to  Wattern  Oke.” 

“  I  know  the  hill.  ” 

‘‘  You  can  meet  me  an’  my  darter  there  an’  have  a  tell,  if  you 
mind  to.” 

“I’m  sure  nothing  would  please  me  better,  Mr.  Friend — ’tis  a 
very  great  act  of  kindness  to  propose  it.” 

Gregory  nodded  and  said  no  more,  while  Brendon,  gratified  by 
the  invitation,  went  his  way. 

He  had  no  thought  for  the  immensity  of  the  earth  vision  now 
rolling  under  his  feet.  His  eye  turned  inward  to  regard  impressions 
recently  registered  by  memory.  Friend’s  strange,  peat-smeared 
face,  his  shining  beard,  and  wild  eyes;  Sarah  Jane’s  neck  and 
shoulders  and  straight  back;  her  hands  that  held  the  cider-jug;  her 
voice,  so  melodious — these  things  quite  filled  the  man’s  slow  mind. 

Of  a  devout  intensity  under  religious  influence,  Brendon ’s  strenu¬ 
ous  nature  developed  less  favourably  beneath  pressure  of  mundane 
affairs.  He  could  be  passionate  and  he  could  be  harsh.  He  found 
it  uncommonly  difficult  to  forgive'  injury,  and  sometimes  sulked 
before  imaginary  injustice.  He  was  sensitive  and  given  to  brood¬ 
ing.  He  knew  his  own  good  qualities,  but  while  too  modest  to  push 
them,  felt  secret  sense  of  wrong  when  others  failed  to  discover  them 
swiftly.  Like  all  men,  he  delighted  to  be  taken  at  his  own  valuation; 
but  though  his  humility  would  not  publish  that  valuation,  yet,  when 
his  cause  was  not  advanced,  he  resented  it  and  made  a  grievance 
of  neglect. 

It  was  early  at  present  to  predict  his  future  at  Ruddy- 
ford.  The  place  proceeded  automatically.  Nobody  was  ambi¬ 
tious  of  power,  or  of  work;  each  did  his  toll  of  toil,  and  all  were 
friends.  Nominally  Mr.  Prout  ruled;  in  reality  the  little  common¬ 
wealth  had  no  head  under  the  master.  In  time  of  rare  disputes 
John  Prout  laid  down  the  law  and  none  questioned  him.  Few 
difficulties  arose,  for  Woodrow  paid  well  and  kept  the  farm  in  a 
state  of  culture  unusually  high.  A  very  rare  standard  of  comfort 
prevailed,  and  neighbours  always  held  that  Hilary  Woodrow  was 
rather  an  amateur,  or  gentleman-farmer,  than  one  who  lived  by  his 
labours  and  worked  for  bread.  But  none  could  say  of  him  that  he 
neglected  his  business.  He  knew  the  possibilities  of  Ruddyford, 
spent  only  upon  the  land  what  it  was  worth,  and  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  money  and  care  to  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
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Brendon  strode  down  the  great  side  of  Hare  Tor,  then  suddenly 
perceiving  that  he  was  walking  out  of  his  way,  turned  right-handed. 
The  wind  blew  up  rain  roughly  from  the  south,  and  separate  cloud¬ 
banks  slunk  along  the  hills,  as  though  they  hastened  to  some  place  of 
secret  meeting.  Daniel  passed  down  among  them,  and  was  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  farm,  when  Prout,  on  a  grey  pony,  met  him. 

“  You’ve  seed  Friend  and  told  him  about  the  peat?”  he  asked. 

“  Ess;  ’twill  be  ready — ’tis  ready  now,  for  that  matter.” 

“A  curious  human  be  Greg  Friend,”  commented  j\Ir.  Prout. 

“  Peat!  Why,  he’s  made  of  peat — body  and  bones — just  the  same 
as  me  an’  you  be  made  of  earth.  He  thinks  peat,  and  dreams  peat, 
and  talks  peat — the  w'onder  is  he  don’t  eat  peat! 

John  Prout  lived  alone  in  a  cottage  thirty  yards  from  the  main 
building  of  Kuddyford.  It  contained  four  rooms,  of  which  he  only 
occupied  two.  Now  and  again  Tabitha  insisted  upon  tidying  up  for 
him,  but  he  dreaded  her  visitations,  and  avoided  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

Brendon  stopped  at  his  door,  and  John  spoke  again  before  he 
alighted. 

‘‘  Not  but  what  Friend  isn’t  a  very  good  sort  of  man.  The  peat’s 
a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  yet  never  an  honester  or  straighter  chap  walked 
among  us.  He  looks  to  Amicombe  Hill  to  make  everybody’s  fortune 
presently.” 

“  He  calls  it  the  Promised  Land,”  said  Daniel. 

”  He  do — poor  fellow!  He’s  out  there.  It  don’t  promise  nothing 
and  won’t  yield  nothing.  They  bogs  have  swallowed  a  long  sight 
more  solid  money  than  anybody  will  ever  dig  up  out  of  ’em  again; 
and  ’twould  bo  well  for  Greg’s  peace  of  mind  if  he  could  see  it;  but  he 
won’t.  He  goes  messing  about  with  his  bottles  and  bellows,  and  gets 
gas  and  tar  out  of  the  stuff,  and  makes  such  a  fuss,  as  though  he’d 
found  diamonds;  but  ’tis  all  one.  Peat’s  good,  but  coal’s  better,  and 
God  A’mighty  meant  it  to  be.  You  can’t  turn  peat  into  coal,  or 
hurry  up  nature.  She  won’t  bo  hurried,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

”  He’ve  got  a  fine  darter,  seemingly.” 

Mr.  Prout  laughed. 

“  Ah!  you  met  her — eh?  Yes,  she's  a  proper  maiden — a  regular 
wonder  in  her  way — so  open,  and  clear-minded  as  a  bird.  Never  yet 
heard  a  girl  speak  so  frank — ’tis  like  a  child  more  than  what  you’d 
expect  from  a  grown-up  woman.  But  han’t  she  lovely  in  her 
Sunday  frill-de-dills  !  I  was  up  over  last  spring,  and  drinked  a  dish  of 
tea  w’ith  ’em.  Lucky  the  chap  as  gets  her — bachelor  though  I  am, 
I  say  it.” 

“  Bo  she  tokened?  ” 

“  A  good  few’s  after  her,  I  believe;  but  there’s  only  one  in  the 
running.  I  mean  Jarratt  Weekes  to  Lydford — the  castle  keeper 
there.” 

‘‘  I  know  the  man — why,  he’s  old!  ” 

“  Doan’t  you  say  that.  ’Tis  a  hard  thing  for  my  ears  to  hear. 
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If  he’s  old  at  forty,  what  be  I  at  sixty-five?  I  won’t  let  nobody 
say  I’m  old,  Daniel!  ” 

“  Old  for  her,  I  mean.  There  must  be  best  part  of  twenty  year 
between  ’em.” 

“  It  often  works  very  well  an’  keeps  down  the  family.” 

‘‘  Can’t  fancy  her  along  with  that  man.” 

“  She  won’t  ax  your  leave,  my  son.  But  her  faither’s  rather  of 
your  mind,  I  fancy.  Gregory  never  did  like  Jarratt  Weekes — nor 
any  of  the  Weekes  breed,  for  that  matter.  Jarratt  was  spoiled  as  a 
child.  He’m  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  and  more  hard  than  soft 

_ just  as  you  would  expect  the  child  of  Hepsy  Weekes  to  be.  She’s 

stamped  herself  upon  him.” 

“  Us’ll  be  late  for  dinner  if  us  talk  any  more;  though  what  you 
tell  me  is  very  interesting,”  answered  Brendon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

The  former  glories  of  Lydford  have  long  since  vanished  away ;  yet 
once  it  was  among  the  most  ancient  of  Devon  boroughs,  and  stood 
only  second  to  Exeter  in  credit  and  renown.  Before  the  Norman 
Conquest  Lydford  flourished  as  a  fortified  town;  when,  “  for  large¬ 
ness  in  lands  and  liberties  ”  no  western  centre  of  civilisation  might 
compare  with  it.  But  hither  came  the  bloody  Danes  by  way  of 
Tavistock,  to  consume  with  fire  and  sword,  and  raze  this  Saxon 
stronghold  to  the  ground.  From  these  blows  the  borough  recovered, 
and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  settlement  arose  a  mediaeval  town  wherein, 
for  certain  centuries,  there  reigned  a  measure  of  prosperity.  The 
late  Norman  castle  belonged  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  was 
a  true  ‘‘  keep  ”  arid  a  stout  border  fortress.  Within  its  walls  were 
held  the  Courts,  beneath  its  floors  were  hidden  the  dungeon,  of 
the  Stannaries.  From  the  Commonwealth  until  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  castle  lay  in  ruins ;  then  a  partial  restoration  overtook  it ; 
Manor  and  Borough  Courts  were  held  there ;  prisoners  again  lan¬ 
guished  within  its  walls.  But  when  Prince  Town  rose,  at  the 
heart  of  Dartmoor’s  central  wastes,  all  seats  of  local  authority  were 
moved  thither;  Lydford  Castle  fell  back  into  final  neglect,  and  the 
story  of  many  centuries  was  ended. 

To-day  this  survival  of  ancient  pride  and  power  lies  gaunt,  ruined, 
hideous,  and,  in  unvenerable  age,  still  squats  and  scowls  four-square 
to  all  the  winds  that  blow.  From  its  ugly  window-holes  to  its 
tattered  crown  there  is  no  beautiful  thing  about  it,  save  the  tapestry 
'  of  nature  that  sucks  life  from  its  bones  and  helps  to  hide  them. 
I  Grass  and  ferns,  hawkweed,  sweet  yarrow,  toadflax,  and  fragrant 
wormwood  thrive  within  its  rents  and  crevices;  seedling  ash  and 
elder  find  foothold  in  the  deep  embrasures ;  ivy  mantles  the  masonry 
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and  conceals  its  meanness.  The  place  sulks,  like  an  untamable  and 
unlovely  beast  dying.  It  reflects  to  the  imagination  the  dolours 
and  agonies  of  forlorn  wretches — innocent  and  guilty — who  have 
pined  and  perished  within  its  dungeons.  Now  these  subterranean 
dens,  stripped  to  the  light,  are  crumbling  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  Time ;  their  gloomy  corners  glimmer  green  with  moss 
and  tongues  of  fern  and  moisture  oozing ;  briars  drape  the  walls  from 
which  hung  staples;  wood  strawberries,  like  rubies,  glitter  amongst 
the  riven  stones.  Windows  and  a  door  still  gape  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls;  and  above,  where  once  were  floors,  low  entrances  open 
upon  air.  In  the  midst  extends  a  square  of  grass ;  aloft,  a  spectator 
may  climb  to  the  decayed  stump  of  the  ruin,  and  survey  Lydford’s 
present  humility;  her  church,  dwarfed  largely  by  the  bulk  of  the 
castle ;  her  single  row  of  little  dwellings ;  the  dimpled  land  of 
orchards  and  meadows  round  about  her;  and  the  wide  amphitheatre 
of  Dartmoor  towering  semi-circular  to  the  East. 

Fifty  years  ago,  as  now,  the  village  straggled  away  from  the  feet 
of  the  castle  under  roofs  of  grey  thatch  and  tar-pitched  slate.  Many 
of  the  cottages  had  little  gardens  before  them,  and  one  dwelling, 
larger  than  the  rest  stood  with  a  bright,  rosy-washed  face,  low 
windows  and  low  brow  of  grey  thatcli,  behind  luxuriance  of  autumn 
flowers.  To  the  door  of  it  led  a  blue  slate  path,  and  on  either  side 
smiled  red  phloxes,  bell-flowers,  tiger-lilies  with  scarlet,  black- 
spattered  chalices,  and  pansies  of  many  shades.  A  little  golden 
yew,  clipped  into  a  pyramid,  stood  on  one  side  of  the  door;  upon  the 
other  sat  a  man  peeling  potatoes. 

Philip  Weekes  was  short  and  square  and  round  in  the  hack.  His 
black  beard,  cut  close  to  the  chin,  began  to  turn  white;  his  hair  was 
also  grizzled.  His  cheeks  w’ere  red  and  round;  his  large  grey  eyes 
had  a  wistful  expression,  as  of  eyes  that  ached  with  hope  of  a  sight 
long  delayed.  His  voice,  but  seldom  heard,  was  mournful  in  its 
cadence.  Now  Mr.  Weekes  dropped  his  last  potato  into  a  pail  of 
water;  then  he  picked  up  the  pail,  and  a  second,  that  contained  the 
peelings.  With  these  he  went  to  the  rear  of  his  house.  It  was 
necessary  to  go  out  through  the  front  gate,  and  as  he  did  so  a 
friend  stopped  him. 

“  Nice  weather,  schoolmaster,”  he  said  in  his  mild  tones. 

”  Very  seasonable  indeed.  And  I  observe  your  son  up  at  the  ruin 
with  a  party  every  time  I  pass.  He  must  be  doing  well,  Mr. 
Weekes.” 

‘‘Nothing  to  complain  about,  I  believe;  but  Jarratt — to  say  it 
friendly — is  terrible  close.  I  don’t  know  what  he’s  worth,  Mr. 
Churchward.” 

‘‘  I  expect  your  good  lady  does,  however.” 

The  father  nodded. 

‘‘  Very  likely.  I  han’t  in  all  their  councils.” 

The  schoolmaster — a  tall,  stout  man,  with  a  pedagogic  manner 
and  some  reputation  for  knowledge — made  no  comment  upon  this 
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speech,  but  discreetly  pursued  his  way.  He  stopped  at  the  Castle 
Inn,  however,  for  the  half-pint  of  ale  he  always  allowed  himself 
after  morning  school.  The  little  public-house  stood  almost  under 
the  castle  walls ;  and  beyond  it  rose  a  bower  of  ancient  trees,  through 
which  appeared  the  crocheted  turrets  of  St.  Petrock.  Adam  Church¬ 
ward  was  a  widower  and  enjoyed  high  esteem  at  liydford.  People 
thought  more  of  him  than  the  vicar,  because  though  of  no  greater 
learning,  he  displayed  it  to  better  advantage  and  denied  himself  to 
none.  He  was  self-conscious  under  his  large  and  heavy  manner,  but 
he  concealed  the  fact,  and  nobody  knew  the  uneasiness  that  often  sat 
behind  his  white  shirt-front  and  black  tie,  when  accident  threatened 
the  foundations  of  his  fame. 

As  he  emptied  potato  peelings  into  a  barrel,  there  came  to  the 
master  of  this  flowery  garden  a  wild  and  untidy  brown  maid,  easily 
to  be  recognised  as  the  runaway  Susan. 

“  Pleace,  Uncle  Phil,  aunt  says  if  you’ve  done  them  ’taters  she’d 
like  ’em  to  see  the  fire,  if  us  be  going  to  have  dinner  come  presently.” 

‘‘ They’m  done,”  he  said.  “  I  be  bringing  of  ’em.” 

A  voice  like  a  guinea-hen’s  came  through  the  open  door. 

”  Now,  master,  if  you’ve  finished  looking  at  the  sky,  I’ll  thank 
you  to  fetch  a  dollop  o’  peat.  An’  he  them  fowls  killed  yet?  You 
know  what  Mrs.  Swain  said  last  Saturday?  ‘Yours  be  the  bestest 
fowls  as  ever  come  into  Plymouth  Market,  Hephzibah,’  she  said, 
‘I’d  go  miles  for  such  poultry;  an’  you  sell  ’em  too  cheap  most 
times;  but  if  your  husband  would  only  kill  ’em  a  thought  sooner,  to 

4  improve  their  softness - ’  ‘  He  shall  do  it,  ma’am,’  I  said;  but 

well  I  knowed  all  the  time  I  might -so  soon  speak  to  a  pig  in  his 
sty  as  you — such  a  lazy  rogue  you  be.” 

‘‘I’ll  kill  ’em  after  dinner — plenty  of  time.” 

‘‘  ‘  Plenty  of  time  ’ !  Always  your  wicked,  loafing  way.  Put  off — 
put  off — where’s  that  gal?  Go  an’  sweep  the  best  bedroom,  Susan. 
‘Plenty  of  time.’  '  You’ll  come  to  eternity  presently — with  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  Then,  when  they  ax  what  you’ve  been  doing  with 
your  time,  you’ll  cut  a  pretty  cheap  figure,  Philip  Weekes.” 

Her  husband  exhibited  a  startling  indifference  to  this  attack;  but 
it  was  the  indifference  an  artilleryman  displays  to  the  roar  and  thun¬ 
der  of  ordnance.  His  wife  talked  all  day  long — often  half  the  night 
also;  and  her  language  was  invariably  hyperbolic  and  sensational.  No¬ 
body  ever  took  her  tragic  diction  seriously,  least  of  all  her  husband. 
His  position  in  the  home  circle  was  long  since  defined.  He  did  a 
great  deal  of  women’s  work,  suffered  immense  indignities  with 
philosophic  indifference,  and  brightened  into  some  semblance  of  con¬ 
tent  and  satisfaction  once  a  week.  This  was  upon  Saturday  nights, 
when  his  partner  invariably  slept  at  Plymouth.  Her  husband  and 
she  were  hucksters;  but  since,  among  its  other  disabilities,  Lydford 
was  denied  the  comfort  of  a  market,  they  had  to  seek  farther  for 
customers,  and  it  was  to  Plymouth  that  they  took  their  produce. 
Every  Friday  Mr.  Weekes  harnessed  his  pony  and  drove  a  little 
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cart  from  Lydford  into  Bridgetstowe,  through  certain  hamlets.  He  ^ 
paid  a  succession  of  visits,  and  collected  from  the  folk  good  store  of  » 
eggs,  butter,  rabbits,  ducks,  honey,  apples  and  other  fruit,  according  | 
to  the  season.  His  own  contributions  to  the  store  were  poultry  and 
cream.  He  had  one  cow,  and  kept  a  strain  of  large  Indian  game  If 
fowls  which  were  noted  amongst  the  customers  of  INIrs.  Weekes.  ' 
On  Saturday  the  market  woman  was  driven  to  Lydford  Station  with  j; 
her  stores,  and  after  a  busy  day  in  Plymouth,  she  slept  with  a  married  i 
niece  there,  and  returned  to  her  home  again  on  the  following  morning.  [ 
This  programme  had  continued  for  nearly  forty  years.  On  rare  ; 
occasions  Philip  Weekes  himself  went  to  market;  but,  as  his  wife  I 
declared,  “  master  was  not  a  good  salesman,”  and  she  never  let  i 
him  take  her  place  at  the  stall  if  she  could  help  it. 

Hephzibah  wms  a  little,  lean  woman,  with  white,  wild  locks  stick¬ 
ing  out  round  her  head,  like  a  silver  aureole  that  had  been  drawn 
through  a  bramble-bush.  She  had  bright  pink  cheeks,  a  long  upper 
lip,  a  hard  mouth  with  very  few  teeth  left  therein,  and  eyes  that 
feared  nothing  and  dropped  before  nothing.  She  was  proud  of  her¬ 
self  and  her  house.  She  had  a  mania  for  sweeping  her  carpets;  and 
if  at  any  moment  Susan  was  discovered  at  rest,  her  aunt  instantly  ! 
despatched  her  to  the  broom.  After  a  good  market  Hephzibah  was 
busier  than  ever,  and  drove  her  niece  and  her  husband  hither  and 
thither  before  her,  like  leaves  in  a  gale  of  wind;  if  the  market  had 
been  bad,  the  strain  became  terrific,  and  Susan  generally  found  it 
necessary  to  run  away.  Mr.  Weekes  could  not  thus  escape;  but  he  1 
bowed  under  the  tempest,  anticipated  his  wife’s  commands  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  and  contrived  to  be  much  in  the  company  of  his 
Indian  game  fowls.  After  each  week  of  tragical  clacking  and  frantic 
sweeping  Saturday  came,  and  the  peace  of  the  grave  descended 
upon  Mr.  Weekes.  During  Saturday  he  would  not  even  suffer  | 
Susan  to  open  her  mouth.  | 

“  ’Pon  Satin-days  give  me  silence,”  he  said.  ”  The  ear  wants  rest,  I 
like  any  other  member.”  ' 

While  his  wife’s  shrill  tongue  echoed  about  her  corner  of  the 
market-place  and  lured  customers  from  far,  he  sat  at  home  in  a 
profound  reverie  and  soaked  in  silence.  By  eventide  he  felt  greatly 
refreshed,  and  generally  spent  an  hour  or  two  at  the  Castle  Inn— 
a  practice  forbidden  to  him  on  other  days. 

“  Go,”  said  ]\Irs.  Weekes;  “  go  this  instant  moment,  afore  dinner,  | 
an’  kill  the  properest  brace  you  can  catch.  If  you  won’t  work,  you 
shan’t  eat,  and  that’s  common-sense  and  Bible  both.  Mrs.  Swain 

said - ”  ' 

Her  husband  nodded,  felt  that  his  penknife  was  in  his  pocket,  and 
went  out.  The  poultry-run  stood  close  at  hand  at  the  top  of  Philip’s 
solitary  field.  Sacks  were  nailed  along  the  bottom  of  the 

gate,  to  keep  safe  the  chicks,  and  a  large  fowl-house  I 

filled  one  comer.  As  the  master  entered  a  hundred  hand-  I 

some  birds,  with  shining  plumage  of  cinnamon  and  ebony,  I 
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ran  and  swooped  round  him  in  hope.  But  he  had  brought 
death,  not  dinner.  A  gallows  stood  in  a  corner,  and  soon  two  fine  fowds 
hung  from  it  by  their  long  yellow  legs  and  fulfilled  destiny.  Then 
Mr  Weekes  girt  an  apron  about  him,  took  the  corpses  into  a  shed, 
spread  a  cloth  for  the  feathers,  sat  down  upon  a  milking-stool  and 
began  to  pluck  them. 

Meantime  the  other  occupant  of  his  home  had  returned  to  dinner. 
Jarratt  Weekes,  the  huckster’s  son,  came  back  from  his  morning’s 
work  at  the  castle  and  called  to  his  mother  to  hasten  the  meal. 

“  There’s  quite  a  lot  of  people  about  to-day,”  he  said,  ‘‘  and  a 
party  of  a  dozen  be  coming  up  at  three  o’clock  to  look  over  the 
ruin.” 

‘‘Then  you  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  declared 
Mrs.  Weekes. 

Hephzibah’s  only  child  had  now  reached  the  age  of  forty,  and 
the  understanding  between  them  was  very  close  and  inti¬ 
mate.  Keticent  to  all  else,  he  found  his  mother  so  much  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  that  from  her  he  had  no  secrets.  She  admired 
his  thrift,  and  held  his  penuriousness  a  virtue.  Despite  his  garrulity, 
Mrs.  Weekes  could  keep  close  counsel  where  it  suited  her  to  do  so; 
and  neither  her  son’s  affairs  nor  her  own  ever  made  matter  for 
speech.  They  enjoyed  an  inner  compact  from  which  even 
the  head  of  the  house  was  excluded.  Jarratt  Weekes  des¬ 
pised  his  father,  and  failed  to  note  the  older  man’s  vir¬ 
tues.  The  castle-keeper  himself  could  boast  a  personable  ex¬ 
terior;  but  he  was  mean,  and  his  countenance,  though  not 
unhandsome,  betrayed  it.  He  love^d  money  for  itself,  and  had 
saved  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  His  clean-shom,  strongly  featured 
face  was  spoiled  by  the  eyes.  They  were  bright  and  very  keen,  but 
too  close  together.  He  looked  all  his  years  by  reason  of  a 
system  of  netted  lines  that  were  stamped  over  his  forehead  and  upon 
his  cheeks  and  round  the  corners  of  his  lips.  He  lent  money,  ran 
sheep  upon  Dartmoor,  and  was  busy  in  many  small  ways  that  helped 
his  pocket.  He  paid  his  mother  five  shillings  a  week  for  board  and 
lodging;  and  she  tried  almost  every  day  of  her  life  to  make  him 
give  seven-and-six,  yet  secretly  admired  him  for  refusing  to  do  so. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  and  in  figure  not  unlike  his  father,  but 
still  straight  in  the  back  and  of  upright  bearing. 

Jarratt  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table,  while  his  mother  made 
ready  a  meal  for  him.  The  room  was  empty,  and  overhead  sounded 
the  regular  stroke  of  Susan’s  broom. 

“Glad  you’re  alone,”  he  said,  “  for  I  wanted  to  talk  a  moment. 

I  saw  Sarah  Jane  to  Bridgetstowe  yesterday.  She’d  come  down 
with  a  message  from  her  father.  Sunday  week  she’s  going  to  take 
her  dinner  with  us.  Then  I  shall  ax  her.” 

Mrs.  Weekes  nodded,  and  for  a  moment  her  tongue  was  silent.. 
She  looked  at  her  son,  and  a  shadow  of  something  akin  to  emotion 
swept  over  her  high-coloured  cheeks  and  bold  eyes. 
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“What  a  change  ’twill  be!  I  suppose  you’ll  take  the  house 
to  the  comer?  Mrs.  Routleigh  can’t  hold  out  over  Christmas.” 

“  Yes,  I  shall  take  it.  But  there’s  Sarah  Jane  to  be  managed 
first.’’ 

“  Not  much  trouble  there.  She  han’t  a  fool.  She’ll  jump  at 
you.’’ 

“You’re  not  often  wrong;  but  I’m  doubtful.  Sarah’s  not  like 
other  girls.  She  don’t  care  for  comfort  and  luxury.’’ 

“Give  her  the  chancel  She’s  young  yet.  They  all  like  com¬ 
fort,  and  they  all  want  a  husband.  Quite  right  too.’’ 

“  She  can  have  her  pick  of  twenty  husbands — such  a  rare  piece 
as  her.’’ 

“Them  pretty  ones  all  think  that;  an’  they  often  come  to  grief 
over  it.  They  put  off  choosing  year  after  year  till  suddenly  they 
find  ’emselves  wrong  side  of  thirty,  and  the  flat  chits,  that  was 
childern  yesterday,  grown  up  into  wife-old  maidens.  Then  they  run 
about  after  the  men  they  used  to  despise.  But  the  men  be  looking 
for  something  younger  by  that  time.  You  men — the  years  betwixt 
thirty  to  forty  don’t  hit  you;  and  what  you  lose  in  juice  an’  comeli¬ 
ness,  you  make  up  at  the  bank.  But  han’t  so  with  us.  There’s 
no  interest  on  good  looks — all  the  other  way.  These  things  I’ve  told 
Sarah  Jane  myself;  so  be  sure  she  knows  ’em.  You’m  a  thought 
old  for  her:  that’s  my  only  fear.’’ 

“  Would  you  go  at  it  like  a  bull  at  a  gate,  or  wind  round  it? 
She  knows  well  enough  what  I  feel.  Why,  I  gived  her  a  brooch 
that  cost  five  shillings  and  sixpence  come  her  last  birthday.” 

“Dash  at  her!  She’s  the  sort  that  must  be  stormed.  Don’t 
dwell  over-much  on  the  advantages,  because  she’s  too  young  to  prize 
’em.  Catch  fire  an’  blaze  like  a  young  ’un.  They  like  it  best  that 
way.  Don’t  take  ‘  no  ’  for  an  answer.  ’Twas  a  dash  that  caught 
me;  though  you’d  never  think  it  to  see  your  father  now-a-days.” 

He  listened  respectfully. 

“  I’m  not  the  dashing  sort,  however.” 

“  No,  you  han’t.  Still,  that’s  the  best  way  with  she.  Many  a 
woman’s  been  surprised  into  saying  ‘  yes.’  Do  anything  but  write 
it.  Sarah  Jane  wouldn’t  stand  writing.  For  that  matter,  ’tis  a 
question  if  she  can  read  penmanship.  An  ignorant  girl  along  of  her 
bringing  up.” 

“  Good  at  figures,  however;  for  Gregory  Friend  told  me  so.” 

“  What  does  he  know  about  figures?  Still,  ’tis  very  much  in  her 
favour  if  true.” 

Mrs.  Weekes  now  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  of  it.  Down 
the  street  stood  an  ivy-covered  cottage  where  two  ways  met.  Beside 
it  men  were  working  in  the  road. 

“  The  water-leat  will  run  through  your  back  orchard,  won’t  it?” 

“  Yes;  I’d  counted  upon  that.  The  new  leat  goes  from  one  side 
to  t’other.  ’Twill  be  a  great  source  of  strength  and  improve  the 
value  of  the  property.” 
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“  The  sooner  you  buy  the  better  then — afore  Widow  Routleigh 
understands — eh?  ” 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  confessed. 

“I  have  bought,”  he  said. 

“Well  done  you!  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me?  ” 

“  I  was  going  to.  But  keep  silent  as  the  pit  about  it.  Only  me, 
an’  her,  and  her  lawyer  knows.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  bought  before 
the  leat  got  near  the  place.  I  knowed  ’twas  coming;  they  never 
thought  of  it.” 

“  You’m  a  wonder! 

She  looked  at  the  house  destined  for  her  son  and  his  bride. 

“You  won’t  be  far  off — that’s  to  the  good.  Y^ou  an’  me  must 
always  be  close  cronies.  Jar.  Who  else  have  I  got?  ” 

“  No  fear  of  that.” 

She  went  to  the  oven,  put  a  stew  upon  the  table,  and  lifted  her 
i  voice  to  the  accustomed  penetrating  note. 

“Dinner!  Dinner!  Come,  master!  Us  can’t  bide  about  all 
afternoon  for  you.  Susan,  get  down  house,  will  ’e,  an’  let  me 
see  the  dust-pan.  I  know  what  your  sweeping  be  like — only  too 
well.” 

Mr.  Weekes  received  a  volume  of  reproaches  as  he  entered  five 
minutes  later,  and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

“I’ve  been  plucking  fowls,  an’  had  to  wash,”  he  said. 

“  Then  I  hope  to  God  you  chose  the  right  ones.  Mrs.  Swain 
will  have  ’em  the  same  size  to  a  hair.  If  they  come  to  table  a 
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“What  a  change  ’twill  be!  I  suppose  you’ll  take  the  house 
to  the  comer?  Mrs.  Routleigh  can’t  hold  out  over  Christmas.’’ 

“  Yes,  I  shall  take  it.  But  there’s  Sarah  Jane  to  be  managed 
first.’’ 

“  Not  much  trouble  there.  She  han’t  a  fool.  She’ll  jump  at 
you.’’ 

“  You’re  not  often  wrong;  but  I’m  doubtful.  Sarah’s  not  like 
other  girls.  She  don’t  care  for  comfort  and  luxury.’’ 

“Give  her  the  chance!  She’s  young  yet.  They  all  like  com¬ 
fort,  and  they  all  want  a  husband.  Quite  right  too.’’ 

“  She  can  have  her  pick  of  twenty  husbands — such  a  rare  piece 
as  her.’’ 

“Them  pretty  ones  all  think  that;  an’  they  often  come  to  grief 
over  it.  They  put  off  choosing  year  after  year  till  suddenly  they 
find  ’emselves  wrong  side  of  thirty,  and  the  flat  chits,  that  was 
childern  yesterday,  grown  up  into  wife-old  maidens.  Then  they  run 
about  after  the  men  they  used  to  despise.  But  the  men  be  looking 
for  something  younger  by  that  time.  You  men — the  years  betwixt 
thirty  to  forty  don’t  hit  you;  and  what  you  lose  in  juice  an’  comeli¬ 
ness,  you  make  up  at  the  bank.  But  han’t  so  with  us.  There’s 
no  interest  on  good  looks — all  the  other  way.  These  things  I’ve  told 
Sarah  Jane  myself;  so  be  sure  she  knows  ’em.  You’m  a  thought 
old  for  her:  that’s  my  only  fear.’’ 

“  Would  you  go  at  it  like  a  bull  at  a  gate,  or  wind  round  it? 
She  knows  well  enough  what  I  feel.  Why,  I  gived  her  a  brooch 
that  cost  five  shillings  and  sixpence  come  her  last  birthday.’’ 

“Dash  at  her!  She’s  the  sort  that  must  be  stormed.  Don’t 
dwell  over-much  on  the  advantages,  because  she’s  too  young  to  prize 
’em.  Catch  fire  an’  blaze  like  a  young  ’un.  They  like  it  best  that 
way.  Don’t  take  ‘  no  ’  for  an  answer.  ’Twas  a  dash  that  caught 
me;  though  you’d  never  think  it  to  see  your  father  now-a-days. ’’ 

He  listened  respectfully. 

“I’m  not  the  dashing  sort,  however.’’ 

“  No,  you  han’t.  Still,  that’s  the  best  way  with  she.  Many  a 
woman’s  been  surprised  into  saying  ‘  yes.’  Do  anything  but  write 
it.  Sarah  Jane  wouldn’t  stand  writing.  For  that  matter,  ’tis  a 
question  if  she  can  read  penmanship.  An  ignorant  girl  along  of  her 
bringing  up.’’ 

“  Good  at  figures,  however;  for  Gregory  Friend  told  me  so.’’ 

“  What  does  he  know  about  figures?  Still,  ’tis  very  much  in  her 
favour  if  true.’’ 

Mrs.  Weekes  now  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  of  it.  Down 
the  street  stood  an  ivy-covered  cottage  where  two  w'ays  met.  Beside 
it  men  were  working  in  the  road. 

“  The  water-leat  will  run  through  your  back  orchard,  won’t  it?’’ 

“  Yes;  I’d  counted  upon  that.  The  new  leat  goes  from  one  side 
to  t’other.  ’Twill  be  a  great  source  of  strength  and  improve  the 
value  of  the  property.’’ 
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“  The  sooner  you  l)uy  the  better  then — afore  Widow  Routleigh 
understands — eh?  ” 

He  hesitated  a  monnent,  then  confessed. 

“I  have  bought,”  he  said. 

”  Well  done  you!  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me?  ” 

”  I  was  going  to.  But  keep  silent  as  the  pit  about  it.  Only  me, 
an’  her,  and  her  lawyer  knows.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  bought  before 
the  leat  got  near  the  place.  I  knowed  ’twas  coming;  they  never 
thought  of  it.” 

‘‘  You’m  a  wonder!  ” 

She  looked  at  the  house  destined  for  her  son  and  his  bride. 

“  You  won’t  be  far  off — that’s  to  the  good.  You  an’  me  must 
always  be  close  cronies.  Jar.  Who  else  have  I  got?  ” 

”  No  fear  of  that.  ” 

She  went  to  the  oven,  put  a  stew  upon  the  table,  and  lifted  her 
voice  to  the  accustomed  penetrating  note. 

“Dinner!  Dinner!  Come,  master!  Us  can’t  bide  about  all 
afternoon  for  you.  Susan,  get  down  house,  will  ’e,  an’  let  me 
see  the  dust-pan.  I  know  w’hat  your  sweeping  be  like — only  too 
well.  ” 

Mr.  Weekes  received  a  volume  of  reproaches  as  he  entered  five 
minutes  later,  and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

“  I’ve  been  plucking  fowls,  an’  had  to  wash,”  he  said. 

“  Then  I  hope  to  God  you  chose  the  right  ones.  Mrs.  Swain 
ivill  have  ’em  the  same  size  to  a  hair.  If  they  come  to  table  a 
thought  uneven,  her  pleasure’s  spoilt.  And  the  best  customer  I’ve 
got  in  the  Three  Towns.  But  what  do  you  care  .  .  .  ?  Susan, 
you  dirty  imp,  can’t  you  .  .  .  Tchut !  If  your  parents  don’t  turn 
in  their  graves,  it  han’t  no  fault  of  yours  ...  1  ” 

So  she  played  chorus  to  the  banquet.  How  Mrs.  Weekes  ever 
found  time  to  eat  none  knew. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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